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@ Yoder mills are especially advantageous in cold 
forming and welding pipe and tubing in sizes from 
4,” up to 36” dia. when the wall thickness does not 
exceed 12% of the diameter. No preheating or heat 
treatment is required. 


Productionwise, Yoder mills are surpassed only by 
certain high speed hot process mills. But as the first 
cost of Yoder mills, as well as labor and maintenance 
cost, is less than half, their break-even point is cor- 
respondingly low, and in many applications they also 
show the lowest unit cost. 

Since the introduction ten years ago of the highly 
efficient Yoder patented Tube Welder, most of the 
pipe and tube mills installed in the U. S. A. and 
foreign countries have been made by Yoder. 


64-page illustrated book on request. 
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AS THE EDITOR VIEWS THE NEWS 
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ies, which employed 5,888,944 persons and added 
$29,343,012,000 in value from manufacture. The 
industry’s gross production volume in 1947 was 
$62 billion, compared with $19.4 billion in 1939. 

Of the 50,286 companies, only 24.4 per cent 
employed more than 50 persons, yet this minor- 
ity employed 92.3 per cent of the total labor 
force and accounted for 90.3 per cent of the 
value added by manufacture. 

It is a tremendous industry, made up of an 
interestingly variegated collection of individ- 


ual units. —p. 46 
ve * 


DID WE MISS THE BOAT?: Joseph Z. 


Reday, former chief of the industrial division 
on General MacArthur’s staff in Tokyo, has 
written a concise report on the present status 
of Japan’s iron and steel industry. After re- 
viewing that nation’s difficulties in obtaining 
iron ore, coking coal and scrap, he concludes 
that it is unlikely that Nippon will become a 
serious competitor in the export of steel to Far 
Eastern markets. 

Mr. Reday believes that if American policy 
had permitted, Japan’s steel industry could 
have eased the postwar tight steel situation. 
“In spite of proposals from many American 
firms to supply coal, iron ore and so on and 
take steel products in return, all such proposals 
were denied,” declares Mr. Reday. “Our au- 
thorities in Japan also denied proposals to 
utilize idle plant capacity in Japan on a rental 
or royalty basis .. . The production and export 
sale of several million tons not only would have 
eased somewhat the acute world shortage, but 
could have paid a good portion of the cost of 


occupation.” —p. 68 
* * * 


PROFIT BY EXPERIENCE: For many 


years numerous companies have been accumu- 
lating experience with pension plans for em- 
ployees. Almost invariably this experience has 
proved that it is far easier to underestimate the 
cost of a pension plan than to overestimate it. 
In numerous instances, too ambitious plans have 
had to be modified or abandoned because the 
actual cost far exceeded estimates. 

Cost of the miners’ welfare fund was under- 
estimated by a wide margin. The original levy 
of 10 cents a ton proved inadequate and now 
the current royalty of 20 cents is running short 
of actual requirements. Competent actuaries say 
the 11144 cents per hour figured by the United 
Steelworkers is insufficient for the size of pen- 
sions demanded. Pensions are desirable, but un- 
less they are established on a sound basis, they 
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will backfire. Less haste and more study would 
be beneficial in the present issue of pensions 


for steelworkers. -—p.37 
* * * 


CONSERVING IRON ORE: Steelmak- 


ing subsidiaries of United States Steel Corp. 
will build five plants to process powdery iron 
ore to usable size and to recover iron from 
blast furnace flue dust. 

Over a period of ten years, a metallic loss 
of about 3 million tons can be traced by U. S 
Steel to the presence of fines in iron ore. Al- 
though in 1948 the ten existing Corporation 
sintering plants for processing flue dust pro- 
duced 3,400,000 tons of sinter, more dust is be- 
ing recovered than can be sintered by existing 
machines. 

Completion of the five new plants will add 
1,800,000 net tons annually to the high-grade 
ore available for U. S. Steel’s blast furnaces 
without entailing any increase in its iron min- 
ing operations. In fact, the recovery program 
not only will conserve ore but it also will pro- 
vide furnaces with a charge of higher iron con- 
tent than that of the ore as mined, and of su- 
perior physical properties. 

The increased interest in ‘sintering facilities 
displayed by U. S. Steel and other steel pro- 
ducers in recent years is timely and construc- 
tive. —p. 40 


CAREFUL PLANNING PAYS: Recon- 


ditioning used or damaged steel drums involves 
thorough cleaning, removal of dents and clos- 
ing of openings, painting, drying and inspec- 
tion. These are comparatively simple operations, 
but the extent to which they may be made auto- 
matic through the use of specially designed 
equipment and carefully planned procedures is 
amazing. 

In a Cleveland plant special washers, rotary 
scrubbers and powerful sprays are combined 
with a “chaining’’ machine for the cleaning op- 
eration. A ‘chime sealer’ takes out dents and 
closes openings. A spray painting machine and 
a conveyor-infrared oven combination process 
90 heavy, returnable 55-gallon drums per hour. 
Conveyors carry drums from one operation to 
the next and to the shipping platform so that 
manual handling is reduced almost to zero. 

The entire installation is replete with good 
ideas for cost saving. —p. 73 
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HOW’S BUSINESS?— Metalworking executives are watching the spot indic- 
ators in the business picture closely, hoping to find evidence of a definite up- 
turn. Most statistics and indexes now coming out relate to conditions of a 
month or more ago and are not much help in appraising the current situation. 
More significant is the fact the steelworks operations last week held the gains 
marked up the preceding week and demand from steel consuming industries is 
a little stronger (p. 109). A number of metalworking companies are stepping 
up operations and in some cases adding new workers to the payroll (p. 35). 
Not all the news is good, however, and a considerable number of companies 
find business still in the doldrums (p. 36). 


LABOR— Recommendations to be made late this month by the special fact- 
finding board in the steel wage dispute are awaited with interest (p. 37), for 
the steel settlement will influence the contracts in the metalworking and many 
nonrelated industries. Steel spokesmen this week will have their innings before 
the board and will argue that a wage increase at this time would be against 
the public interest. The union wound up its presentation last Wednesday, 
asked for a package increase which it estimated would cost 30 cents an hour 
and which includes a 1214-cent wage increase, $125 monthly pensions and so- 
cial insurance. Some observers expect the board to recommend a modest wage 
increase, social insurance and joint consideration of the pension problem. 


CONSERVING IRON ORE—U. S. Steel subsidiaries are building a series of 


new sintering plants which will make some 1.8 million tons of iron ore available 
to blast furnaces without requiring an increase in ore mining (p. 40). They will 
recover iron from flue dust and utilize iron ore fines. 


METALWORKING EARNINGS— Financial statements of metalworking com- 


panies for the second quarter show that earnings dropped 8 per cent from the 
first three months this year. First half profits, however, are slightly higher 


than for the comparable 1948 period (p. 39). 


BUICK’S NEW CAR— The new Buick Special will hold the big interest in 
auto circles this week (p. 49). Reportedly designed to sell at a price competi- 
tive with the light cars, Buick hopes to concentrate 65 per cent of its produc- 
tion in this model, and maybe move up to third position in point of sales. The 
new Special marks the first appearance of the General Motors “B” body, fol- 


lows traditional lines. 


METALWORKING CENSUS—The metalworking industry in 1947 included 


more than 50,000 companies, employed nearly 6 million workers, produced 
goods worth $62 billion, of which $29 billion was added by the manufacturing 
process (p. 46). The metalworking industry thus stands alone in point of size, 
towers above the food, petroleum, chemical industries. Slightly more than 
12,000 plants employ more than 50 workers, but these plants account for more 
more than 90 per cent of the industry’s employment and production. 


EUROPEAN TRADE— Europe is not depending upon ERP or ERP-sponsored 
programs alone to break the log jam in intra-European trade (p. 45). Marshall 
Plan nations look to industrial fairs, standardization and new drives for markets 


to aid commerce. 


HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY— “Phantom” war orders calling for $74 


million in equipment have gone to 99 cutting tool makers (p. 47) . . . Kaiser 
Steel Corp. is the new name of Kaiser Co. Inc. (p. 52). .. General Motors Corp. 
will build a diesel-electric locomotive plant at London, Ont., Canada (p. 52)... 
Thomas Steel Co. is spending $1.2 million to install a cold reduction mill (p. 40) 
_.. Pacific Steel Corp. has nearly completed five open hearths (p. 40)... 
Tinnerman Products Inc. will build a $1.5 million plant near Cleveland (p. 41) 

_A highway program costing more than $11 billion is slated for congressional 
attention next year (p. 42) . . Marriages and the birth rate are on the decline 
(p. 44) ... Both exports and imports of iron and steel declined in May (p. 41). 


Market Summary, p. 109 
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Inland Steel, too. 
Is Tailor-Made to Your Needs 










@ “Custom-tailored”’ is not a term which pertains 
only to fine-fitted clothing. It applies also 

to fine steel . . . job-fitted Inland steel. Being 

a completely integrated and independent 
producer, Inland is able to supply steel exactly 
suited to your specific requirements . . . and 

to act quickly when fast action is necessary. At 





Inland, your orders for steel—as well as your 
steel problems—are treated with friendly 
personal interest. Your steel is carefully 
checked and rechecked through each 
phase of production, to insure the 
quality and characteristics you desire. 


INLAND STEEL CO., 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Lllinois. 
Sales Offices: Chicago, Davenport, 





Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Milwaukee. New York, St. Louis, 
St. Paul. 





INANG, = 
“STEBL 


BARS * STRUCTURALS * PLATES 
SHEETS * STRIP * TIN PLATE 
FLOOR PLATE * PILING ° RAILS 

* TRACK ACCESSORIES 














.and this “Inland Team” gives 


your steel their personal attention 
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Business Weather: Partly Cloudy, but Moderate 


Brightest spot is modest 
strengthening in demand for 
steel, other products 


BUSINESS weather men are finding 
the economic situation partly cloudy 
with moderate temperatures for the 
immediate future. 

Brightest spot on the horizon is 
the modest strengthening in demand 
for some products, notably steel, but 
barometer readings have yet to in- 
dicate whether steel’s upturn is genu- 
ine recovery, stabilization only or 
protective buying against a possible 
strike in September. Scattered in- 
stances of upward inventory adjust- 
ments are noted. Furniture and 
bedding makers, for example, are 
buying wire products again. Scrap 
prices are firmer and lead has gone 
up another 4 cent, to 14.55-14.60 
cents, St. Louis. 

Cycle Near Bottom — Purchasing 
agents think the declining cycle is 
approaching bottom. July business 
slumped further, but at a slower pace 
than in May and June. Economic in- 
dicators generally reflect gloom, but 
the statistics often lag six to eight 
weeks. 

Department of Commerce terms 
the business slide mainly psycholog- 
ical in origin, blames caution in in- 
dustrial purchasing and points out 
that personal incomes are now at 
the annual rate of $212 billion, com- 
pared with a $206.6 billion rate last 
year. 

Commerce Secretary Charles Saw- 
yer, on a tour of industrial areas, 
emphasized this fact in pronouncing 
conditions “sound” in Detroit and 
Cleveland. Private business analysts 
argue that despite this silver lining, 
a cloud still exists—caution in per- 
sonal buying. 

Construction Gains — Construction 
shows more than seasonal gains, but 
much of this is accounted for by large 
public projects. Westinghouse finds 
that the firmer areas in the na- 
tion’s economic structure include the 
construction, chemical and electric 
utilities industries. General Electric 
believes demand for capital goods 
vill drop another 10 per cent by 
yearend and 20 per cent for con- 
umers’ products. 

Auto builders continue to set the 
ace in the metalworking field. A 
ossible 700,000 cars and trucks may 
» assembled this month, an alltime 





Kelvinator Corp., 
strong”’ in June 
higher than during the first 
in July. 





Hot Air Inflates Cooling Equipment Sales 


NATION’s hot spell has put the heat on sales of air conditioning equip- 
ment, refrigerators and fans. Many executives look upon the weather 
as a psychological godsend which has toned up sales forces and pro- 
vided an impetus for good business during the colder months ahead. 

A Cleveland distributor of fans reports business volume 70 per cent 
ahead of last year. Another large distributor of all types of air cooling 
equipment says July volume was the highest in its history. 

Alltime sales records have been set in only a few instances because 
manufacturers proved inaccurate weather prophets and originally kept 
production at conservative levels. Fans have been in best supply, refrig- 
erators poorest. Frigidaire Division of General Motors Corp., however, 
has recalled 750 employees at its Dayton, O., plant. A total of 1000 have 
been rehired there since July 19. George W. Mason, president of Nash- 
says demand for 
sales during the second quarter were 37 per cent 
and production schedules were increased 


refrigerators was “unexpectedly 





high. The record for a single month 
is 663,811 units, built in April, 1929. 
Even in this industry, however, the 
bus market is weak and truck de- 
mand is tapering. 


Servel Faces Bright Future 


“SERVEL is over the hump of a 
buyers’ market and faces an optimis- 
tic future.” So said Louis Ruthen- 
burg, president of Servel Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind. Attributing future growth 
of the company to expansion of the 
natural gas industry, he said, it 
‘needs gas refrigerators, gas air- 
conditioning and water heaters to in- 
sure healthy growth.” 

Confronted with a highly compet- 
itive market, he said, Servel products 
“must be sold by specialized, well- 
trained dealer salesmen carefully se- 
lected and trained in great numbers. 
It will keep us on our toes in the fu- 
ture sound and natural market.” 


Tappan Boosts Stove Output 


TAPPAN Stove Co., Mansfield, O., 
has rehired 50 workers to boost stove 
production 10 per cent. 

Of the 200 employees laid off 
earniier in the year 150 have been 
taken back. The company has 700 
on its payroll. 


Thor's Accounts Receivable Fall 


THOR Corp., Chicago, maker of home 
laundry appliances, reports that, de- 
spite rising sales, accounts receiv- 





able have been declining. 

“This reversal of a normal trend,” 
says Raymond J. Hurley, chairman, 
“indicates very satisfactory collec- 
tions and that sound financial condi- 
ditions are enjoyed by our distribu- 
tor-dealer customers.” 


Sylvania Lamp Business Holds 


SYLVANIA Electric Products Inc., 
New York, reports that its lamp busi- 
ness, both incandescent and fluores- 
cent, has stood up remarkably well. 
The radio receiving tube volume, al- 
though down considerably from last 
year, remains at a good level. 

Only with two items—cathode ray 
tubes and fluorescent lighting fixtures 

has the company noted a serious 
decline. 


Plumbing Market Potential Vast 


VAST market for steel plumbing fix- 
tures exists aside from new building 
or replacement needs, says Edward 
Mackasek, managing director of Por- 
celain Enamel Institute. 

There are still about 13 million 
bathtub-less homes in America and 
8 million homes without running 
water. Roughly one-third of all 
dwellings in the country do not have 
private baths. 

In addition to the undeveloped 
markets, more than 900,000 new 
dwelling units are due for construc- 
tion this year. Records indicate that 
about 1.9 million bathtubs, 2.5 mil- 


Qt 














lion kitchen sinks and 3 million water 
closets and lavatories were produced 
last year. 


Schick Resumes Production 


SCHICK Inc., maker of electric ra- 
zors, has opened its Stamford, Conn., 
plant, closed since April 21 when 
500 workers were laid off. K. C. Gif- 
ford, president, who had closed the 
plant because sales were below an- 
ticipated volume cince la:t Novem- 
ber, said future business prospects 
“appear to be excellent.” By mid- 
August the Stamford plant shou!d 
be back in full production with 500 
workers on the payroll. 


“Caution” Causes Business Slide 


BUSINESS slide has resulted mostly 
from “continued caution” in indus- 
trial purchasing, the Commerce De- 
partment reveals in an analysis of 
economic conditions. 

This “caution” caused a “moderate 
decline” in U. S. industrial output and 
prices during the first half of this 
year, the department said. 

Commerce estimated personal in- 
comes from January through May, 
1949, at an annual rate of $213.1 bil- 
lion, compared with $206.6 billion in 
the like period last year. 


Westinghouse Cites Firm Areas 


PRESENT conditions indicate that 
the firmer areas in the nation’s busi- 
ness structure incluce the construc- 
tion industry, chemicals and electric 
utilities, Gwilym A. Price, president 
of Westinghouse Electric Corp., says. 

New orders received by his com- 
pany during the first half of 1949 
totaled $467,122,984, a drop of 12 
per cent from those received in the 
same 1948 period. On June 30 the 
company’s order backlog was $602,- 
820,861, compared with $678,925,183 
a year earlier. 

Net income for the first six months 
of 1949 was $28,409,961, compared 
with $27,441,100 for the same 1948 
period. 


Construction Work Gains 


CONSTRUCTION work climbed 
“more than seasonally” to $1,913,- 
000,000 in July, Commerce Depart- 
ment discloses. 

This is 10 per cent over the $1,- 
745,000,000 recorded for June and 2 
per cent above the $1,874,000,000 
level of July, 1948. Value of new pri- 
vate construction totaled $1,371,000,- 
000 in July, an 11 per cent rise over 
the previous month, mainly because 
of a 17 per cent boost in private 


36 


home building. Public construction 
advanced from $506 million in June 
to $542 million in July, a 7 per cent 
rise. 

Total new construction for the first 
seven months of 1949 was listed at 
$10,353,000,000, 3 per cent over the 
$10,033,000,000 registered for the like 
period last year. 


Demand Up for Non-Cooling Fans 


MAKERS of fans for purposes other 
than air conditioning are experienc- 
ing an unexpected koost in demand 
although their business is not nor- 
mally boomed by hot weather. 

The industry finds that sales are 
now 10 to 20 per cent above the av- 
erage for the first six months of the 
year which, itse!f, was only mod- 
erately below the 1948 peak. Chief 
reason for the showing probably is 
the continued high rate of private 
home construction and the conse- 
quent need for fan-equipped furnaces. 


Building Firm Optimistic 
CONSTRUCTION volume for the H. 
K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland indus- 
trial engineering and building firm, 
for the firct half of 1949 exceeded 
$25 million. Otto F. Sieder, execu- 
tive vice president and general man- 
ager, said this compared favorably 
\W th cther six-month periods of the 
past two record-volume years. Con- 
ctruction consisted of government 
and industrial facilities at home and 
abroad. 

“Our present curtailment reflects 
general curtailment of construction 
in almost all fields of industrial ac- 
tivity,” Mr. Sieder said. “It is con- 
sequently lower than it was at this 
time last year, but we are optimistic 
that it will return to a higher level 
in the next six months. 

“As we begin to reduce our do- 
mestic backlog,” he added, ‘‘we mu:t 
look to foreign lands to provide out- 
lets for our cervices.” 


GE Head Predicts Cutbacks 


PRODUCTION of consumers’ goods 
by the end of 1949 will have been cut 
by at least 20 per cent and produc- 
ers’ goocs by about 10 per cent, says 
Charles E. Wilson, president of Gen- 
eral E'ectric Co. 

“This is an estimate,” he reports, 
“based on present downward trends 
in such major eppliance items as 
ranges and washers. Radio receiver 
sales are down—notably because tele- 
vision receiver sales are growing. In 
the heavy lines, shipments of elec- 
tric generating and_ distribution 
equipment should be greater this 


year than last, but sales of equ p- 
ment used primarily in the industr a] 
and transportation fields will be low- 
er.” 


White Gets Israeli Truck Order 


WHITE Motor Co., Cleveland, has 
begun work on a $1 million order for 
heavy trucks for the Israeli govern- 
ment. Shipments have already start- 
ed and the order will be completed 
in about 60 Cays. 


GM Bus Unit Furloughs 600 


GENERAL Motors Corp.’s GMC 
Truck & Coach Division laid off 600 
at its Pontiac, Mich., plant last week 
because of drop in demand for busses. 


Auto Battery Demand Gains 


DEMAND that threatens to outrun 
production is being experienced by 
this country’s automobile storage 
battery industry, says Royce G. Mar- 
tin, president of Electric Auto-Lite 
Co., Toledo, O. 

Sales in June were 44 per cent 
greater than the average of the pre- 
ceding five months, and the rising 
trend continued in July, he declares. 
Major reason for the sharp upturn 
in demand is the return to the nor- 
mal seasonal flow of sales in the bat- 
tery industry. 


American Brake Shoe Shuts Plant 


AMERICAN Brake Shoe Co. has per- 
manent!y closed its railroad car wheel 
plant at Atlanta. Last February its 
car wheel plant at Sayre, Pa., was 
also shut down. 

The company is in the process of 
acquiring a war plant at Tonawanda, 
N. Y., from the government at a 
cost of $655,000. The railroad spe- 
cial trackwork production of the Hill- 
burn, N. Y., plant, originally built in 
1880, and of the Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
plant, originally built in 1900, wil! be 
transferred to Tonawanda. The Ni- 
agara Fa'ls facility will be sold and 
the Hillburn unit will probably be 
used for other production. 


GM Sales, Profits Climb 


FOR EVERY one of the 63 working 
days in the second quarter of this 
year, the world’s biggest business, 
Genera! Motors Corp., realized net 
sales of over $25,323,000, yielding 4 
Caily profit of better than $2.6 mil- 
lion. Dollar sales for the thre: 
months were nearly $1.6 billion, larg- 
est for any quarter in the corpora- 
tion’s history and at an annual pac: 
of better than $6 billion. 
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Management representatives, shown 


who are attending the conference of the steel fact-find- 
left. to right. T. F. 
vice president and general counsel of Republic Steel; John 


ing board in New York are, 


the left photo, 


Patton, vice president 


Stephens, vice president of U. 8. Steel; and John Gall of 


Steel Men To Argue Wage increase Is Against Public Interest 


Union’s demand for 30-cent package would mean $10 to 
$12 a ton increase in steelmaking costs and necessitate 
price boost, say industry representatives 


STEEL producers next Thursday will 
begin to tell the special steel fact- 
finding board why they believe the 
wage increase and social security 
provisions asked by the United Steel- 
workers-CIO would be against the 
public interest. 

In the walnut-paneled, 
tioned hearing chambers in the U. S. 
Court House in Foley Square, New 


air-condi- 


York, the industry representatives 
will lay before the panel evidence 
that steel wages have kept well 


ahead of living costs over the past 
10 years. 

They will show how increases of 
the dimensions asked by the union 
would increase steelmaking costs by 
$10 to $12 a ton and necessitate a 
Steel price increase at a time when 
the economy definitely requires a 
decrease. 

Union Argument—The United 
Steelworkers’ presentation was con- 
cluded last week. Union spokesmen 
asked for a package increase which 
they estimated would cost 30 cents 
an hour. The proposal includes a 
1244-cent wage increase, pensions of 
$125 a month at age 65 estimated 
by the union to cost 11.25 cents an 
hour, and social insurance estimated 
by the union to cost 6.27 cents an 
hour. 

In effect, the union witnesses told 
the board that the steel industry is 
making lots of money and can af- 
ford to pay these demands. The 
workers, they said, want a wage in- 
crease and consider present 
Security provisions inadequate. 

The Nathan report (STEEL, 


social 
July 


August 8, 1949 


18, p. 55) and economic studies pre- 


pared by the union’s own research- 
ers were the basis for the union's 
presentation. 

Dice Loaded?—-Few industry ex- 


ecutives expect that the board’s rec- 
ommendations to be sent to the Pres- 
ident at the end of August will be 
unfavorable to the union. Privately, 
many believe the board will recom- 
mend a moderate wage increase, pos- 
sibly an immediate enlargement of 
social insurance programs and a sug- 
gestion that industry and the unions 
jointly study the pension problem. 

New Pattern Some industry 
men believe that free collective bar- 
gaining will have been dealt a death 
blow if the union wins any consider- 
able increase through the fact-find- 
ing board’s recommendations. Once 
a precedent is established, they be- 
labor will be more inclined to 
friendly government for 
help in obtaining wage increases 
rather than battle the issue eut at 
the bargaining table. 

Especially concerned over the out- 
come of the steel wage dispute are 
the thousands of metalworking com- 
panies which are not parties to the 
present dispute but which may be 
caught in a double squeeze play 
if the unions gain a substantial in- 
crease. Once the steel dispute is 
resolved, the pressure will be ap- 
plied by the unions to gain similar 
concessions from these companies, 
thus raising their costs. 

If the steel labor costs go up, any 
reduction in steel prices will become 
Possibly, the wage 


lieve, 
run to a 


more remote. 


of 


Philip Murray, union president; and Arthur J, 















Youngstown Sheet & Tube. Shown in the other photo are 
the labor representatives, left 


o right: James C. Thimmes, 
Steelworkers of America; 


Goldberg, 


United 


union lawyer 


settlement will upward 
adjustment. 

Meanwhile, a 
working companies 
their prices to remain competitive. 
This autumn they may face higher 
labor costs, with no lower and pos- 
sibly higher Mean- 
while, buyers will have been led to 
expect still lower prices. 


require an 


metal- 
reduced 


number of 
have 


materials costs. 


Pension Cost Estimates Low—In- 
dependent their 
brows at the union’s estimate of the 
‘ost of $125 a month pensions. Ex- 
perience of companies with pension 
plans indicates that the cost of re- 


actuaries raise eye- 


tirement allowances of this_ size 
would be far greater than the 11% 
cents an hour which Murray Lati- 


the 


figures. 


mer, union’s pension concultant, 


Some observers believe that Presi- 


dent Philip Murray of the United 
Steelworkers is borrowing a page 
from the book of John L. Lewis. 
When the miners’ welfare fund was 
set up, it was estimated that it» 
could be financed with a 10 cents a 
ton levy on coal mined. Later, the 


royalty was doubled, to 20 cents a 
ton. But outlays still exceed income, 


and actuaries cay that about 49 
cents a ton would be required to 
keep the welfare fund sound. 


If the steel and metalworking in- 
dustries can be persuaded to grant 
$125-a-month pensions on the basis 


of union estimates of a cost of 11% 
cents an hour and later find the 
actual cost to be 30 or 40 cents an 
hour, these observers ask, who is 
going to pay the difference ? 
= . 7. 

Weirton Negotiations Open 
NEGOTIATIONS are under way be- 


tween the Weirton Independent 






































































Union and the Weirton Steel Co. for 
a wage increase, liberalization of the 
existing retirement plan, hospitaliza- 
tion, insurance and other benefits. 

Union has a continuous contract 
with the company that permits re- 
opening at any time for negotiating 
any phase of wage or other working 
improvements, 

Current basic wage rate at Weir- 
ton is $1.265 per hour. In January 
the union obtained a pension program 
from the company providing mini- 
mum payments of $100 a month for 
eligible employees, workers receiving 
pensions at the age of 65 if they de- 
sire to retire then. 


Parkersburg Steel Struck 


PLANT of the Parkersburg Steel Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va., was closed by 
a strike Aug. 1 because the company 
refused to join in the current fact- 
finding wage hearings being held in 
New York. 

The Parkersburg company, which 
employs some 450 men, maintains 
that since it is not a basic steel pro- 
ducer it should be considered from 
the standpoint of a fabricator. The 
company purchases semifinished steel 
and fashions it into finished products, 
including stove pipe. The plant late- 
ly has been operating four and five 
days weekly. 


Ask Full Pay Pensions 


PENSIONS equal to the full annual 
pay of workers are being asked by 
the Progressive Steelworkers Union- 


independent from Wisconsin Steel 
Works, a division of International 
Harvester Co. The union wants re- 
tirement pay at age 60 to be equal 
to the average for the highest 10 
consecutive years for workers with 
20 years or more service. Workers 
with 10 years of service would re- 
ceive half their full annual pay for 
the highest five consecutive years, 
under the union proposal. 

Union also is asking for a ‘“sub- 
stantial’ wage increase and a health 
insurance program. 


Contract Extended 


CONTRACT between Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corp. and the United Steel- 
workers-CIO, scheduled to expire 
Aug. 16, has been extended to Oct. 
15, or 30 days after the truce be- 
tween the union and other basic 
steel producers expires. 


Contributory Plans Gain 


A STRONG trend toward employee 
contributions in group insurance 
plans is revealed by a National In- 
dustrial Conference Board study. 
More than three-fourths of group in- 
surance plans now require contribu- 
tions from workers. Four years ago, 
employers paid the entire bill in near- 
ly half the plans in force. 

Whether employees should contrib- 
ute to insurance and pension pro- 
grams is a point in dispute in current 
labor negotiations. Unions generally 
are asking that companies bear the 
entire cost. Many employers and in- 
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TWIN HULLS: Speedboat designer and manufacturer Gar Wood has made 
public his latest design for ocean going vessels. The twin hulled yacht, 
Venturi, is said to be able to ride the roughest water and still maintain 
even keel. Mr. Wood predicts it is the coming thing in large passenger ships 











surance and pension specialists 
lieve that employee contributions . re 
advisable. 

During the war years, the bo 
finds, noncontributory group ins), 
ance plans were popular: Premiu:s 
could be deducted from tax returiis 
and the cost of insurance to emplvy 
ers was relatively low. Insurance 
plans often were installed as a sub- 
stitute for wage increases, which 
were controlled by the federal govy- 
ernment. 

Return to more normal conditions 
and higher cost of insurance and pen- 
sion program now being asked have 
reversed the trend toward noncon- 
tributory plans. 


Unemployment Rises 


But jobholders and total labor 
force also increase slightly in 
July over June 


UNEMPLOYMENT jumped by 300,- 
000 from June to July to a postwar 
high of 4,095,000, Census Bureau es- 
timates. Jobholders also gained 
slightly, from 59.6 million to 59,- 
720,000, and the total labor force- 
all jobholders and seekers—numbers 
63,815,000 now. 

Rise in unemployment is attributed 
partly to the entry of new high 
school and college graduates into the 
labor force, but re-entry of older 
workers accounted for most of the 
gain, Census Bureau reports. Wives 
of men on a shorter work-week may 
be seeking to supplement family in- 
comes. In June only 48,324,000 of 
the 59.6 million workers were on the 
job 35 or more hours a week. About 
7,377,000 were in the 15-34 hour 
group, and 1,753,000 worked 1 to 14 
hours weekly. This totaled 15.3 per 
cent of the laboring population on 
less-than-full-time employment. 

Total employment in July was 
nearly 2 million below the level in 
the like month a year ago and job- 
lessness was correspondingly higher. 
While agricultural employment is 
somewhat higher this year than last, 
the number of nonfarm workers has 
dropped by 2.4 million. 


Breakeven Point Low 


PRESSED Steel Car Co. Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, has instituted a shut-down 
plan at its carbuilding plants in Mc- 
Kees Rocks, Pa., and Mt. Vernon, 
Ill., which permits a profit until op- 
erations are pared to a low level. 
The McKees Rocks unit can function 
profitably until all work has stopped. 

Pressed Steel Car, like other build- 
ers, has received virtually no new 
freight car orders from railroads dur- 
ing the past six months. 
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Drop in Earnings Slows 


Metalworking industry's income 
declines but descent is less 
sharp than in first quarter 


DOWNTREND in the metalworking 
industry’s earnings continued in the 
second quarter of 1949 but the rate 
of descent was considerably less 
sharp than that which marked the 
first quarter. 

STEEL’s accompanying compilation 
shows 50 representative metalwork- 
ing companies had total net income 
of $58,269,763, a decline of 8 per 
cent below their first-quarter ag- 
gregate of $62,765,710. In contrast, 
a similar compilation three months 
ago showed the 1949 first quarter 
performance dipped approximately 
27 per cent below the earnings in 





Airway Electric Appliance Corp. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Brake Shoe Co. 
American Machine & Metals Co. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 


American Stove Co. 
Autocar Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive 
Blaw-Knox Co. 

E. W. Bliss Co. 
Briggs & Stratton Corp. 

Budd Co. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Chapman Valve Mfg. Co. 

Clark Equipment Co. 

Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co. 
Cutler-Hammer Inc, 

Detroit-Michigan Stove Co. 

Diamond T Motor Car Co. 
Doehler-Jarvis Co. 

Eaton Mfg. Co. 

Emsco Derrick & Equipment Co. 
Gabriel Co. : 

Gardner-Denver Co. 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. 

Holland Furnace Co. 
Houdaille-Hershey Corp. oy 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Co. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Monarch Machine Tool Co. 

Mullins Mfg. Corp. 

National Acme Co. 

National Cash Register Co. 

National Supply Co. 

Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Reed Roller Bit Co. 

Rheem Mfg. Co. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 

Square D Co. . 

Studebaker Corp. . 

Thompson Products Inc. 

Thor Corp. he 

Trane Co. 

United-Carr Fastener Corp. 

U. S$. Hoffman Machinery Corp. 
Victor Equipment Co, 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 

Weston Electric Instrument Corp. 


Works 


orthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 


Totals 
Net Loss. 
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NET EARNINGS 
50 METALWORKING COMPANIES 
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the fourth quarter 
There 


of last year. 


is little difference between 


the 50 companies’ total net income 
in the 1949 second quarter and the 


2nd Qtr. 
i949 
$ 306,928 
4,999,445 
1,236,373 
66,970 
2,359,000 
643,557 * 
189,872* 
910,992 
1,026,882 
357,211 
709,201 
3,499,438 
3,843,231 
799,570 
640,945 
569,267 
351,414 
110,825 
38,793 
1,609,059 
1,887,854 
151,820 
37,672 
649,233 
24,774 
1,002,645 
670,815 
8,390,795 
150,508* 
1,102,721 
162,700 
550,774 
316,230 
2,740,594 
1,423,762 
962,281 
419,309 
580,905 
231,784 
754,059 
6,517,131 
1,624,573 
233,053 
291,691 
432,401 
99,665* 
57,271 
3,294,227 
80,265 
1,126,482 


$58,269,763 


Net Earnings in Metalworking Industry 


Ist Qtr. 
1949 
$ 253,387 
4,877,983 
1,466,722 
28,469 
3,742,000 
608,101* 
89,976* 
918,635 
925,976 
403,733 
773,385 
3,816,588 
4,796,621 
490,486 
1,279,941 
1,052,180 
603,382 
55,204 
97,494 
1,709,614 
2,710,024 
539,665 
112,783 
708,434 
106,309 
390,037* 
724,564 
7,818,310 
220,770* 
1,341,158 
117,731 
748,051 
293,866 
3,027,065 
3,060,277 
564,600 
470,218 
563,500 
695,119 
838,570 
5,207,800 
996,950 
131,522* 
415,910 
504,734 
124,728* 
57,283 
3,795,627 
146,788 
1,473,708 


$62,765,710 


$57,735,652 


1948 second quarter, the sum for the 
latter being $57,735,652. 
Despite the recent 
earnings, the performance in 
1949 first and second quarters 
ticularly in the first quarter—-was 
sufficiently better than in the cor- 
responding periods of last year to 
boost the total net income of the 50 
companies for the first half of 1949 
to $121,035,473, compared with $115,- 

349,917 for the first half of 1948. 

The overall decline in the 1919 
second quarter produced lower net 
income for 30 companies that period 
than in the first quarter. In addition, 
four companies reported net losses 
for both the first and second quar- 
ters. Although the aggregate for the 
first half of 1949 was above that 
for the first half of 1948, 28 of the 
companies earned less in the 1949 
half and four lost money. 


downtrend in 
the 
par- 





2nd Qtr. Ist Half Ist Half 
1948 1949 1948 
$ 332,118 $ 560,315 $ 615,818 
3,793,723 9,877,428 6,306,658 
1,144,064 2,703,095 2,120,070 
88,018 95,439 245,448 
5,142,312 6,101,000 10,053,698 
202,457* 1,251,658 * 32,767 
37,845 279,848* 199,762 
947,928 1,829,627 1,618,118 
1,008,925 1,952,858 1,793,169 
1,033,819 760,944 1,667,469 
815,141 1,682,586 1,687,701 
2,258,245 7,316,026 5,115,943 
1,084,255* 8,639,852 1,841,071 
400,883 1,290,056 645,603 
1,186,111 1,920,886 2,449,193 
£67,451 1,621,447 1,089,888 
901,459 954,796 1,573,229 
616,816 166,029 1,265,160 
372,209 136,287 729,841 
2,122,563 3,318,673 4,305,716 
2,861,496 4,597,878 5,608,358 
474,908 691,485 807,044 
162,800 150,455 214,272 
382,292 1,357,667 754,963 
173,277 131,083 349,672 
983,082 612,608 928,182 
276,878 1,395,379 606,254 
7,140,280 16,209,105 13,836,161 
191,242 371,278* 563,661 
784,487 2,443,879 1,684,670 
146,953 280,431 254,100 
1,581,442 1,298,825 3,113,125 
344,284 610,096 670,536 
3,E43,627 5,767,659 6,863,490 
2,405,056 4,484,039 3,642,979 
404,074* 1,526,881 666,493* 
538,958 889,527 1,023,001 
840,296 1,144,405 1,571,033 
871,625 926,903 1,605,279 
822,587 1,592,629 1,726,644 
3,874,706 11,724,931 8,126,553 
1,253,163 2,621,523 2,397,847 
589,389 101,531 1,428,052 
318,868 707,601 777,229 
380,501 937,135 781,892 
112,255 224,393* 231,492 
49,235 114,554 140,631 
4,136,887 7,089,854 7,941,292 
194,422 227,053 392,945 
1,221,812 2,600,190 2,618,731 


$121,035,473 $115,349,917 
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New Sintering Plants To Conserve Ore 


U. S. Steel building five to recover flue dust, utilize iron ore 
fines. Equivalent of 1.8 million tons of high-grade ore will 


be reclaimed annually 


CONSTRUCTION of five plants to 
process powdery iron ore to usable 
size and to recover iron from blast 
furnace flue dust is being undertaken 
at strategic centers by steelmaking 
subsidiaries of United States Steel 
Corp. 

Completion of the facilities will 
add some 1.8 million net tons a year 
to the high-grade iron ore available 
for U. S. Steel’s blast furnaces with- 
out requiring an increase in iron 
mining. 

Large sintering plants of the most 
advanced design will be built at the 
Gary, Ind., and South Chicago, IIl., 
plants of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., and at the Edgar Thomson 
and Carrie Furnace plants of that 
company in the Pittsburgh district. 
Another sintering plant will be in- 
stalled at National Works of Na- 
tional Tube Co. at McKeesport, Pa. 

Recover Iron from Flue Dust—The 
new, sintering plants will recover the 
substantial quantities of iron pres- 
ent in flue dust and sludge recovered 
from the dust catchers and gas 
washers at the blast furnaces. Flue 
dust has an iron content of approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. 

The new iron recovery program of 
U. S. Steel will conserve reserves 
of direct-shipping ores and provide 
blast furnaces in the Pittsburgh and 
Chicago districts with a charge of 
material of higher iron content than 
that of the ore as mined, and of 
superior physical properties. Com- 
pletion of the new plants thus will 
conserve high grade iron ore reserves 
of U. S. Steel and facilitate use of 
a moderate proportion of lower 
grade ores without interfering with 
efficient and economical operation 
of the blast furnaces. 

Prevents Loss of Ore—The im- 
portance of these facilities is appar- 
ent from the fact that over a pe- 
riod of ten years a metallic loss of 
approximately 3 million tons can be 
traced to the presence of fines in 
iron ore. This loss, when translated 
into an equivalent amount of ore, 
equals just about the ore require- 
ment of one 900-ton blast furnace. 

Plants of U. S. Steel are already 
equipped with ten sintering plants to 
process flue dust recovered from 
blast furnace gas into “sinter.’’ Pro- 
duction from these plants during 
1948 was at a rate of about 3.4 mil- 
lion tons of sinter per year. But more 
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dust is recovered currently at steel 
plants than can be sintered by ex- 
isting machines, resulting in accumu- 
lations of substantial quantities of 
flue dust. Utilization of these stocks 
will lessen demand for mined ore. 


Cold Reduction Mill Planned 


THOMAS STEEL CO., Warren, O., 
plans to spend $1.2 million to install 
a tandem cold reduction mill. Direc- 
tors have authorized expenditure 
from the company’s property account 
which has been building up for years. 
Milton E. Barber, president, said 
the mill will add about 2000 tons of 
cold-rolled products monthly and will 
replace equipment installed between 
1924 and 1934. New unit should be 
installed by April, 19&0, although no 
builder has yet been disclosed. 


Open Hearths Near Completion 


FIVE open hearths at the Niles, Calif., 
plant of Pacific States Steel Corp. 
are rapidly nearing completion. Ex- 
pansion will bring yearly ingot pro- 
duction to about 250,000 tons. The 
mill is producing now at a 400-ton 
daily rate. 

The company is also adding a new 


rolling mill for production of roui.ds. 
I beams, wide flanges and struct::ra)} 
angles. This diversification will ab. 
sorb the increased open-hearth ; ro. 
duction and widen the company’s 
market in the West. 

Ingots also will be channeled to 
a plant being constructed by Amer. 
ican Forge Co., adjoining the Pa. 
cific States mill. American Forge 
has been located in Berkeley, Calif 
New forges, presses and other equip- 
ment will make the plant at Niles 
one of the most modern on the Pa. 
cific coast. Its products include steel 
ring, marine and diesel forgings, 
stamp mill shoes, dies, and drop, car- 
bon and alloy forgings. 

John Eastwood Jr. is president of 
Pacific States and American Forge. 
He is general manager of the for- 
mer. General manager of American 
Forge is M. G. Spaich, who is vice 
president and manager of sales of 
Pacific States. 


International in Railroad Supply 


NEXT ORDER of business for 
International Steel Co.’s Evansville, 
Ind., plant is expansion into the rail- 
road supply field. A large fabricator 
of steel, the company will produce 
boxcar doors, freight car sides and 
underframes, brine tanks, stainless 
steel floors and braces and panels for 
refrigerator cars. Scheduled for fab- 
rication, too, are section buildings 
for oil storage depots, shops and 
service buildings. 

Earl F. Nystrom, designer of the 





WIRE MiA KER: 
This 10-ton verti- 
cal layer machine 
in the plant of 
American Steel & 
Wire Co., U. S. 
Steel Corp. sub- 
sidiary, at Tren- 
ton, N. J., oper- 
ated by the man 
at the top, is mak- 
ing 20 miles of 
wire rope for ele- 
vators in the UN 
Secretariat Build- 
ing in New York. 
NEA photo 
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train, “Hiawatha,” and Frank E. 
Cheshire, former vice president of 
the Missouri Pacific railroad, have 
been added to the staff to assist in 
the expancion program. 


Nash Expands Two Plants 


BUILDING expansion program at the 
Milwaukee and Kenosha, Wis., plants 
of Nash-Kelvinator Corp., costing $2 
million, will invo've construction and 
equipping of two new buildings for 
added Nash manufacturing facilities. 
Addition to the Milwaukee body p'ant 
will provide 130556 more sq ft of 
floor space; the Kenosha expansion 
adds 88,000 sq ft to a motor assembly 
building. The new areas bring total 
Nash manufacturing to 4,593,326 sq 
ft, not including research laboratories 
or proving ground. 


Tinnerman Begins Construction 
TINNERMAN Products Inc., Cleve- 
land, will begin immediate conctruc- 
tion of a $1.5 million plant in nearby 
Brooklyn Village with completion 
scheduled for June, 1950. The com- 
pany’s present plant is too small to 
accommodate the growing demand 
for Speed Nut fasteners. 

New plant will give Tinnerman an 
additional 150,000 sq ft of manu- 
facturing and office space. It is de- 
signed to incorporate the proper 
grouping of departments, most effi- 
cient in-line production arrangements 
and also has room for additional ex- 
pansion. 


Atom Power Plant Contract Let 
CONTRACT for $1,690,637 to erect 
the main laboratory and office build- 
ing of Westinghouse Electric Corp.’s 
Atomic Power Division at the Bettis 
Field site in Pittsburgh has been 
awarded to Ragnar Benson Inc., Chi- 
cago. The building will house an im- 
portant share of work now being car- 
ried on by Westinghouse to construct 
an atomic power plant for Navy ship 
propulsion. In this project Westing- 
house is working under contract with 
the Atomic Energy Commission and 
In co-operation with the Argonne 
National Laboratory, major center of 
the commission’s “nuclear reactor’ 
development program. 

suilding is slated for completion 
in 290 days. Of masonry and stee! 
construction, the combination one 
and two-story structure will contain 
150,000 sq ft of floor space. 


General Petroleum Builds 

CONSTRUCTION has been started 

by General Petroleum Corp. on a $2,- 
0,000 expansion program at its 
‘rrance, Calif., refinery. Project in- 
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WALTER J. CAMPBELL 


Metal Trade. 





TO PROVIDE a more highly specialized treatment of news and mar- 
ket information in STEEL, Walter J. Campbell has been appointed news 
editor and William M. Rooney market editor. 

Mr. Campbell, a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan University, 
an associate editor of STEEL since 
years as an Ohio newspaper reporter and editor. 
responsibility for the magazine’s news and market coverage. 

Mr. Rooney has been associated with STEEL and other Penton pubti- 
cations since 1918. For many years he was managing editor of Daily 


1937, and before that served nine 


WILLIAM M. ROONEY 


has been 


He will have overall 








volves equipment changes which will 
enable the plant to turn more of its 
surplus heavy fuel oil into other pe- 
troleum products which are in 
greater demand. 

Observers in the oil industry be- 
lieve this may signal similar refin- 
ery modification programs on_ the 
part of other major producers, If 
so, purchases of equipment and ma- 
terials could be substantial. 

yeneral Petroleum’s program will 
add more than 50 per cent to the 
Torrance’ refinery’s capacity to 
squeeze out the valuable light hy- 
drocarbons contained in fuel oil, 
leaving only gasses and solid coke. 


Steel Exports, Imports Decline 


DECLINES were registered in both 
exports and imports of iron and steel 
during May. Commerce Department 
totals show May exports about 
32,000 tons below April and imports 
about 37 per cent of the preceding 
month total. 

May exports aggregated 447,472 
net tons and imports were 11,613 
tons, compared with April totals of 
479,366 and 31,539, respectively. Al- 
though scrap imports were up slight- 
ly in May to 127,679 tons from 118,- 
839 in the preceding month, both 
months are well below the first 
quarter average of 200,000 tons per 
month. A large percentage of the 
incoming scrap was contracted for 
during the period when scrap was 


tight. Downtrend in scrap imports 
should continue as most contracts 
for foreign scrap are not being re- 
newed. 

Ferrous exports in May and April, 
by principal categories, were: 


(Net Tons) 


April May 

Semifinished 17,562 30,937 
Iron and steel bars 16,169 50,795 
Sheet and plates 187,792 168,468 
Structural shapes 45,021 55,304 
Railroad supplies 35,415 29,22 
Tubes, pipe, fittings 86,071 76,440 
W re products 24.387 29 011 
Nails, other fasteners . 6,949 7,294 

Total 475 6 147,472 
Pig iro ferroalloy 11,198 27,907 
Scrap 36,961 7,605 


Commerce Department’s break - 
down of imports for April and May 
was: 

(Net Tons) 


April May 
Ingots, etc 2,574 1,340 
Wire rods £39 393 
Iron bars, slabs 16 115 
teinforcing bars 1,671 15 
Hollow bar, drill steel 6 22 
Other bars 3,196 16 
Boiler, other plate 4.558 3,085 
Sheets, etc. 3,590 1,771 
Tin plate, etc 24 9 
Other hoops, bands 619 15 
Structurals, piling 13,032 2.771 
Rails, fastenings 75 211 
Wheels, axies 16 
Pipe, tubes 143 1,434 
Round wire 1 
Flat wire, strip 200 14% 
Telegraph wire 9 
Wire rope 24 21 
Nails, etc 381 119 
Bolts, nuts ..... ‘ fans 6 H 
Castings, forgings s j 
Die blocks, blanks 6 
Total 31,539 11,61 

Pig iro 2,488 6,161 
Sponge iron 253 164 
Ferromanganese 8.470 11,416 
Ferrosilicon 14 124 
Ferrochrome SOS i177 
Scrap : 118,839 27,679 
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Windows of Washington » «sv: won sim. 


Packaged highway program costing more than $11 billion 
slated for congressional attention next year. Structural re- 


quirements extensive 


FEDERAL-AID highway legislation 
promises to be a hot subject for at- 
tention of Congress next year—not 
only because of the great need for 
highway improvement but because 
highway construction is a means of 
affording large-scale relief of unem- 
ployment. To get at the highway 
problem in one package in 1950, con- 
gressional leaders tentatively have 
agreed to hold off action on legisla- 
tion that has been under considera- 
tion during this session. Temporar- 
ily pigeonholed are bills under which 
Unc!te Sam would ante $150 million 
a year toward the improvement of 
local roads and authorization of six 
coast-to-coast super highways at in- 
tervals from north to south. 

Instead of this piecemeal approach, 
the program to be considered next 
year will focus on the need for im- 
provements in the interstate highway 
system—comprising 40,000 miles of 
highway connecting 182 of the 199 
cities having a population of 50,000 
or more—and the need for improving 
local and farm-to-market roads. Most 
of the basic data for next year’s leg- 
islation are at hand in a report on 
the interstate highway system recent- 
ly completed by the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration and in testimony devel- 
oped by the Senate Public Works 
Committee on this year’s local roads 
bill. 

Defense Needs—‘“Highway Needs 
of the National Defense” is the title 
of the report on the interstate high- 
way system—a 176-page document 
compiled in co-operation with state 
highway departments, the National 
Military Establishment and the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board. To 
get this system into shape, the re- 
port says, requirements would be 
$11.3 billion at 1948 costs. While a 
long range program is visualized, the 
inference is that the sooner all this 
work is done the better off the 
country will be by speeding up ve- 
hicular traffic and greatly reducing 
the accident rate. 

Considerable business should result 
for the steel and metalworking in- 
dustry. Report suggests that the 
number of roadbuilding machines and 
allied apparatus required will be large. 

Structural Requirements — Size of 
the market for reinforcing bars and 
mesh, culvert pipe, bridge steel, steel 
piling, etc., that will be opened up is 
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suggested by these facts: 1. Of the 
total of 40,000 miles, 2200 miles of 
highway requiring 4893 bridges still 
are to be built. 2. Of the 37,800 miles 
in existence, 11,891 miles require re- 
location. 3. Of the 12,048 bridges now 
in the system only 1607 have capac- 
ity for a gross load of 72,000 pounds 
over a length of 28 feet, and the great 
majority are inadequate in width; 
1245 wooden bridges will have to be 
replaced by steel, reinforced concrete 
or masonry structures. 4. Of tun- 
nels in the system 21 are inadequate 
in one or more respects. 5. An in- 
definite number of elevated steel 
structures are needed to carry traffic 
safely and speedily through cities. 


RFC-Approved Loans 


LOANS approved by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. during June in- 
clude: 

Central Iron & Steel Co., Harris- 





ATTORNEY GENERAL: J. Howard 
McGrath, senator from Rhode 
Island and chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, 
named to fill the post being va- 
cated by Tom Clark. Senator 
McGrath's background includes 
service as U. S. Attorney for 
Rhode Island, governor of that 
state, and U. S. Solicitor General 











burg, Pa., manufacturer of siee] 
plates and prefabricated plate parts, 
$4.7 million for five years, for con- 
struction and machinery and equip- 
ment. 

Pacific States Steel Corp., Niles, 
Calif., producer of merchant bars and 
shapes, $575,000 for two and a half 
years, for construction and working 
capital. 

Daybrook Hydraulic Corp., Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky., hydraulic hoists and 
other such equipment, $500,000 for 
five years, for working capital. 

Lustron Corp., Columbus, O., pre- 
fabricated metal homes, $1 million 
for 60 days, working capital (with 
another $1 million advanced in July, 
total RFC loans to Lustron are $34.5 
million). 

Warsaw Elevator Co., Warsaw, 
N. Y., passenger and freight eleva- 
tors, $600,000 for five years, working 
capital. 

Segal Lock & Hardware Co. Inc., 
New York, hardware and key dupli- 
cating machines, $1,750,000 for five 
years, machinery and equipment and 
working capital. 

Reliance Homes Inc., Lester, Pa., 
prefabricated steel and aluminum 
homes, $3,839,000 for two years, for 
working capital and some machinery. 

Unexcelled Chemical Corp., New 
York, paints, varnishes, metallic pow- 
ders, chemical and pyrotechnic prod- 
ucts, $525,000 for five years, working 
capital. 


RFC Hiring May Be Limited 


UNDER a Senate-passed bill now 
awaiting House action, borrowers of 
funds from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. would have to agre¢ 
not to give employment to any RFC 
personnel having discretionary pow- 
er with respect to loans. The agree- 
ment covers a period two years from 
the date of the loan, and also applies 
to anyone who has been an RFC 
employee with discretionary loan pow- 
er within one year prior to the loan 
date. 


Air Board Ready for Contracts 


AIR NAVIGATION Development 
Board set up last fall to co-ordinate 
control of civil and military air 
traffic, to formulate civil air defense 
techniques and to pave the way for 
eliminating, or greatly reducing, the 
possibilities of aviation accidents, ‘5 
approaching the stage of letting con- 
tracts. These will call for researc’ 
and development work with the o)- 
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> pow- 4 
prod- — Here's a simple MonoRail loop with carriers and 
reing “kicker’’ switches that really speeds up leatherdrying. 


Sides or skins are pasted on glass plates in carrier 
frames suspended from a MonoRail track; all unnec- 
essary manual handling is eliminated. After the wet 


now — leather is pasted on glass, the carrier moves through 
ors ol f . 
pele , [| _ the dryer without rehandling and the dried leather is 
agre stripped from the glass plate for further processing. 
| on An automatic switch transfers the carrier from single 
eee to double line travel through the dryer. After the 
from — leather has been removed, the carrier is automatically 
pplies [fF transferred from double to single line travel through 
RFC § the plate washer and pasting stations. 
pow- E 
» loan [F This is just another example of the simplicity of 


MonoRail application that most economically corre- 
lates transfer and processing operations. An American 
MonoRail engineer can show you how you can in- 
' 4 : Photographs through courtesy of 
crease production and lower costs with American Penetes axel Gdhinente, Sas. 


MonoRail Overhead Handling. 


THE AMERICAN COMPANY 
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ject of creating automatic traffic 
control systems involving the use of 
suitable equipment—mostly electron- 
ic—on the ground and in the air. 
Program calls for expenditure of 
$7 million in the present fiscal year 
and a total of $70 to $80 million 
over the next 15 years. Estimation 
is that after the ANDB develops and 
approves automatic methods and 
equipment fully $1 billion worth of 
such equipment will be purchased. 


Research by Industry Urged 


RESEARCH and Development Board, 
National Military Establishment, be- 
lieves insufficient research and devel- 
opment work is being done in the 
United States. The board’s views 
are: 

“In the continuing review of re- 
search and development in the Unit- 
ed States, within and outside the 
Military Establishment, the Research 
and Development Board has uncov- 
ered a number of important gaps 
which should be filled. Those which 
are properly the responsibility of the 
Armed Services are being brought to 
the attention of the military depart- 
ments. 

“It is hoped that industry will take 
the initiative in filling those gaps 
which are fundamentally of civilian 
interest. The participation of indus- 
trial experts in the work of the Re- 
search and Development Board 
through membership on its commit- 
tees and panels provides industry the 
opportunity to see and to anticipate 
those areas where research and de- 
velopment could be profitably and ef- 
fectively sponsored by private enter- 
prise.” 


To Close Clayton Act Loophole 


FAVORABLY reported by the House 
Judiciary Committee is the bill pro- 
hibiting acquisition of the assets of 
a company where such action would 
tend to lessen competition substan- 
tially or create a monopoly. It would 
close a loophole in the Clayton act. 
The bill was favorably reported by 
the Judiciary Committee in the 79th 
and 80th Congresses but never came 
to House vote. 


Technical Assistance Continues 


ECA will assist in bringing about 
50 British engineers to the United 
States for one year of graduate 
study in leading technical schools and 
on-the-job training in factories to 
learn American production. methods. 
Training project is part of ECA’s 
technical assistance program. There 
are not enough facilities for training 
technologists in Britain, so engi- 
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neering schools of all types and U. S. 
plants will serve as training ground 
for the men. 


Broader Diesel Statistics Needed 


DIESEL engine manufacturers are 
working with the Department of 
Commerce in an effort to get the 
Bureau of the Census to broaden its 
statistics to show domestic produc- 
tion and exports in greater detail. 
Object is to have a more comprehen- 
sive breakdown of sizes by horsepow- 
er or piston displacement. 

Builders of diesel engines report 
keener competition from European 
manufacturers who are seeking busi- 
ness aggressively on the contention 





that they are the pioneers in ‘he 
diesel engine field and the leader. jn 
“know-how.” 


Utility Directory Available 


A WIDELY useful new volume ep- 
titled “Directory of Electric and ‘as 
Utilities—1948” now is available fiom 
the Federal Power Commission. 
Washington 25, D. C., at $5; the or- 
der number is FPC S-69. It lists 
the 3866 electric and 1063 gas com- 
panies in the United States and its 
territories by names and addresses, 
and it gives such details as names of 
directors, name of controlling com- 
pany, description of services ren- 
dered. 


Marriage, Birth Rates on Decline 


LATEST vital statistics of the Pub- 
lic Health Service are significant to 
manufacturers because they show 
marked declines in both the mar- 
riage and birth rates. Indications 
are these declines will not be arrested 
soon, so manufacturers of products 
going into homes face the prospect 
of fewer customers. 

At least a part of the size of 
steel’s stake is indicated by recent 


1947 
991,878 


studies of the American Iron & 
Steel Institute which reports that an 
average-sized new home _ contains 
9800 pounds of steel—7700 pounds in 
the form of nails, flashings, pipes, 
hinges, hardware, etc., and 2100 
pounds in the furnace, refrigerator, 
kitchen range, sink and dozens of 
other products. 

Indicate Drop in Housing—Public 
Health Service figures indicate there 
should be fewer new homes in the 
next few years. From the all-time 
high of 2,291,045 marriages in 1946, 
there was a decline in 1947 to 1,- 
991,878. Best estimates indicate fur- 
ther declines to 1,815,000 in 1948 and 
1,579,050 in 1949, 

Falling off in marriages is largely 
due to the business depression of the 
’30s. Fewer children were born in 


those years; now there is a propor- 
tionately smaller number of mar- 
riageable youths in the population. 
From a range of 21 to 24 births per 
thousand of population in the '20s, 
the birth rate fell to 16.7 in 1936. 
Inasmuch as most girls marry at 
ages 18-23 inclusive, the effects of 
the reduced birth rate of the '30s 
started to be felt last year and will 
continue to be felt in the form of a 





reduced number of marriages until 
1958 or 1959. 

Market Shrinks—For manufactur- 
ers of baby carriages, safety pins and 
related products the current birth 
statistics are not much more en- 
couraging. The 1947 baby crop—an 
all-time record—was 3,699,940. For 
1948 the preliminary estimate is 
3,559,000 while, on the basis of 1, 
140,000 in the first four months of 
1949, this year’s births should total 
about 3,420,000. 

The trend set forth above makes 
no allowance for business conditions 
that lie ahead, but the general rule 
is accentuation or diminution of 4 
declining trend as the business curve 
tends downward or upward. If busi- 
ness continues to recede prospects 
point to fewer marriages and births. 
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Intra-European Trade Efforts Mount 


In addition to ECA help, Marshall Plan nations look to in- 
dustrial fairs, standardization and new drives for markets 
to break the log jam in commerce 


EUROPE is not depending upon ERP 
or ERP-sponsored programs alone 


}to break up the log jam in intra- 


European trade. 

Deepening disappointment has been 
the reaction to the most recent plan 
to boost commerce. The British-in- 
duced compromise reluctantly agreed 
to by U. S. Marshall Plan officials 
bans free convertibility into dollars 
or gold for another year and permits 
only limited availability of intra-ERP 


' credits. The compromise, which fol- 
' lowed revelation of Britain’s econ- 
fF omic plight, is termed a mere con- 
tinuation of barter. 


The record number of 25 indus- 
trial fairs scheduled in Europe be- 
tween Aug. 20 and Oct. 17 may serve 
as a small dynamite charge to nudge 
trade to freer channels. Major ex- 
hibits include a mechanical and nau- 
tical industries’ showing in London, 
Aug. 25 to Sept. 4; the Leipzig trade 


| fair, Aug. 30 to Sept. 4; the auto- 


moble show in Turin, Italy, Sept. 15 


E to 26; a Manchester, England, tex- 


tile machines and accessories ex- 
hibit, Oct. 12 to 22; and a business 


| efficiency exhibition in London, Nov. 
p 9 to 19. 


Lack of international standardiza- 
tion is a more serious barrier to in- 
tra-European trade than language, 
export-import controls or national- 
ism, says the International Stand- 
ardization Organization which held 
its first full session in Paris last 
UN-sponsored group 
tackled the problem of standardiza- 
tion in threads, nuts, bearings, boat 
construction, diameters, welding and 
building construction. Universal 
adoption of the metric system is re- 
garded as the first important step 


toward international standardization. 


The French, in another action inde- 
pendent of ERP, are opening an in- 
tensive drive to gain more U.S. mar- 
kets. 

Italy’s Fiat Co. is aiming at a 
greater share of the continent’s au- 
tomobile business with a new line of 
small, inexpensive models. The firm’s 
$34.3. million retooling, moderniza- 
tion and rehabilitation program will 
be only partly financed by ERP. 


France 


PHILADELPHIA Chamber of Com- 
Merce is co-operating with any 
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French manufacturer interested in 
marketing his product in that area. 
The American Chamber of Commerce 
in France, another’ co-operating 
agency, sees this program as a trial 
run which may be first in a series 
of regional efforts to gain more U. S. 
trade. 

France’s total foreign commerce 
deficit still increases and in May 
stood at $71.5 million compared with 
$55.7 million in May, 1948. The na- 





ARCTIC ORE SOON 


NAZI-destroyed iron ore mines 
at Sydvaranger in northern 
Norway will be operating at 
full capacity by 1952, produc- 
ing some 1 million tons of ore 
for export yearly. 

Only a few miles from the 
Norwegian-Soviet border, the 
mines are being renovated and 
modernized from top to bot- 
tom. Already $10 milllion in 
new capital has been invested. 
New housing and plant build- 
ings are now under construc- 
tion. This fall, new electric 
power shovels will be installed 
and late last month the first of 
a series of diesel-powered ore 
conveyors arrived from the 
United States. Early next year 
a large ore crusher will be de- 
livered. By 1951 separation 
plant machinery will be ready 
for operation. 











tion’s dollar deficit is much higher; 
for the five months, November, 1948, 
through March, 1949, it was $260 
million. France is banking on _ the 
heavy tourist influx this summer to 
ease the dollar shortage. 


Italy 


FIAT Co., Turin, Italy, will finance 
about 45 per cent of its moderniza- 
tion program from its own funds. 
The remainder of the capital will be 
advanced by ECA and the Export- 
Import Bank and will be used in the 
U. S. to purchase foundry machin- 
ery, forging presses, sheet process- 
ing presses, lathes and other ma- 
chine tools. 

Fiat plans to be on the market 


near the first of the year with an 
entirely new type of automobile in 
four-to-six passenger models and 
weighing about 2100 pounds. New 
styling and improved mechanical fea- 
tures are being incorporated in the 
car. Plastics will be used for door 
handles, door trim, dash trim and 
control handles. New paint processes 
will provide a high gloss luster ap- 
pearance which has not been obtain- 
able in Italy heretofore. 

In addition to automobiles, Fiat 
makes busses, trucks, agricultural 
equipment, diesel engines and rail- 
road rolling equipment. The company 
employs more than 55,000 workers. 


Netherlands 


INTERNATIONAL Bank for Re- 
construction & Development has 
granted the Netherlands a $15 mil- 
lion loan to be used to finance hard 
currency requirements of 24 differ- 
ent firms making container glass, 
household glassware, cement, phenol, 
sulphuric acid and other chemicals, 
diesel motors, crankshafts, chains, 
rubber, cables, transformers, wire, 
electrical apparatus and other prod- 
ucts. 

Additional Dutch investment in 
the projects will be the equivalent of 
$65 million, of which $18 million has 
already been spent. 


United Kingdom 


HOUSE of Lords by a vote of 103 
to 29 has blocked the labor govern- 
ment’s bill to nationalize the steel 
industry next May and has insured 
that the issue will figure in the next 
general election which must be held 
before the end of August, 1950. 

The effect of the vote is that na- 
tionalization cannot become effec- 
tive before July, 1950. Conservatives 
pin their hopes on an election vic- 
tory by that time or shortly after to 
reverse Labor's stand. 


Australia 


CRIMP in its dollar balance is forc- 
ing Australia again to restrict its 
imports from dollar areas. In May 
the commonwealth imported $19,- 
750,000 worth of dollar area prod- 
ucts, one sixth of its total imports. 

Machinery, metals, fabricated 
items, including automobile bodies 
and electrical equipment constitute 
more than half of Australia’s dollar 
imports, and these are expected to 
be curtailed soon. 

Australia’s industrial revolution 
is hampered by lack of coal. The na- 
tion’s steel industry could produce 
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1,750,000 tons of ingots annually, 
but since 1945 production has aver- 
aged about 500,000 tons yearly un- 
der capacity because of the coal 
shortage. The situation has been 
complicated by a long coal strike. 
The Communist - dominated Miners’ 
Federation is demanding a 35-hour 
week, increased wages and expensive 
fringe benefits. 

Work is slowly progressing to es- 
tablish an aluminum industry at Bell 
Bay, Tasmania. Part of the equip- 
ment will consist of machinery 
turned over as reparations from Ger- 
many to Sweden and sold by Sweden 


to the Australian Aluminum Produc- 
tion Commission. Beil Bay was 
chosen as a site because of potential 
power supplies available and bauxite 
mines nearby. The area is largely un 
developed. Only two dwellings are 
now standing, and the first step in 
the program will be to build workers’ 
homes. 

Australian imports of raw and 
semifabricated aluminum in the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1947, to- 
taled 5272 tons, of which 90.7 per 
cent originated in Canada, 7.8 per 
cent in the U. K. and 1.4 per cent 
in the U. S. 


More Than 50,000 Metalworking Firms 


Census of Manufactures for 1947 reveals the 12,297 com- 
panies employing more than 50 account for over 90 per 
cent of the total labor and business 


METALWORKING industry in 1947 
included 50,286 firms, employed 5,- 
888,944 workers and added $29,343,- 
012,000 in value from manufacture, 
Census of Manufactures reveals. The 
industry's gross production volume 


‘for 1947 was $62 billion, compared 


with $43.2 billion in 1946 and $19.4 
billion in 1939. 

Value added by manufacture is 
calculated by subtracting cost of ma- 
terials, supplies, containers, fuel, 
purchased electric energy and con- 
tract work from the value of prod- 
ucts. 

Volume Concentrated — Although 
metalworking companies employing 
more than 50 workers made up 24.4 
per cent of the total number of met- 
alworking firms, they employed 92.: 
per cent of the total labor force and 
accounted for 90.3 per cent of the 
value added by manufacture in the 
entire industry. Only 348 companies 


employed 2500 or more. These firnis 
accounted for 0.6 per cent of the 
total number of companies, 31.6 per 
cent of the total labor force and 
29.1 per cent of the value added by 
manufacture. Companies employing 
less than 50 totaled 37,989, but they 
accounted for only 7.7 per cent of 
the labor force and 9.7 per cent of 
the value added by manufacture. 


Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce, which made the re- 
port, divides the metalworking in- 
dustry into six groups—primary 
metal industries, fabricated metal 
products, machinery except electri- 
eal, electrical machinery, transpor- 
tation equipment and instrument and 
related products. Largest division is 
the “machinery except electrical” 
category; smallest is the “instru- 
ments and related products” group. 


Complete breakdown is shown in 
the accompanying table. 





Steelworks Summarized 


VALUE added by manufactur: 
the steelworks and rolling mills jp. 
dustry for 1947 amounted to $2,276. 
000,000, Bureau of Census says 

Average employment in the jp. 
dustry amounted to 500,799 in 1947 
compared with 413,280 in 19389. Sa). 
aries and wages paid to all employ. 
ees increased 136 per cent, from 
$675 million in 1939 to $1,594,000,000 
in 1947. The industry’s expenditures 
for new plant and equipment during 
1947 totaled $318 million. 


Steelworks and rolling mills in- 
dustry comprises establishments pri- 
marily engaged in converting pig 
iron, scrap iron and scrap steel into 
steel, in hot-rolling iron and _stee] 
into basic shapes. 


Metalworking Machinery Studied 


MANUFACTURERS in the “metal- 
working machinery, not elsewhere 
classified’”’ industry shipped products 
valued at $520 million during 1947 
Bureau of Census reports. 

This is an increase of 358 per cent 
over the $114 million value of prod- 
ucts reported by this industry in 
1939. Value added by manufacture 
in the industry during 1947 amounted 
to $303 million, an increase of 313 
per cent over the $73 million value 
added in 1939. 

Production worker employment :n 
the industry averaged 43,568 in 1947 
compared with 18,123 in 1939. Wages 
paid to these employees increased 
371 per cent, from $28.2 million in 
1939 to $132.8 million in 1947. The 
industry’s expenditures for new plant 
and equipment during 1947 totaled 
$11.6 million. 

The industry comprises establish- 
ments primarily engaged in manu- 


Establishments with an average of— 


Industry All estab- 
Title lishments 1-4 5-9 10-19 20-49 50-99 

Primary metal industries: 

Number of establishments 5,363 843 675 692 1,007 640 

Total employees (avg. for year). 1,157,124 1,922 4,534 9,673 32,158 45,110 
* Value added by manufactufe $5,765,434 $9,202 $21,368 $41,764 $150,197 $217,572 
Fabricated metal products: 

Number of establishments .... 16,734 4,712 3,062 2,713 2,940 1,384 

Total employees (avg. for year) 971,461 10,540 20,719 37,518 91,573 96,567 
* Value added by manufacture ...$4,921,476 $54,637 $98,625 $184,721 $466,915 $503,709 
Machinery (except electrical): 

Number of establishments 17,906 5,093 3.339 3,037 2,788 1,341 

Total employees (avg. for year). 1,545,323 11,567 22,316 41,772 86,885 93,629 
* Value added by manufacture $7,812,455 $62,676 $110,682 $210,861 $466,561 $466,346 
Electrical machinery: 

Number of establishments ... 3,973 738 543 536 670 445 

Total employees (avg. for year) 801,359 1,766 3,609 7,479 21,110 31,698 
* Value added by manufacture $3,894,115 $7,717 $16,273 $33,095 $96,528 $149,531 
Transportation equipment: 

Number of establishments ... 3,711 891 575 493 577 307 

Total employees (avg. for year). 1,181,680 1,967 3,813 6,910 18,298 21,484 
* Value added by manufacture ...$5,869,196 $7,938 $16,000 $29,906 $90,581 $106,498 
Instruments and related products: 

Number of establishments ... 2,599 835 435 417 378 195 

Total employees (avg. for year). 231,997 1,846 2,844 5,792 11,812 13,440 
* Value added by manufacture ...$1,080,336 $9,371 $14,063 $29,400 $51,719 $65,764 


* 000 omitted 
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1 
$617,391 $755,921 $81i 


$326.753 $473,462 


facturing machinery for shaping 
1,000- 2,500 
100-249 = 250-499» 500-999 = 2,499 ~— and over 


employees employees employees employees employees employees employees employees employees employers 


219 150 ws 
51,508 234,317 433, 14¢ 
5,250 $1,246,635 $1,890, 13: 


681 378 
110,807 133,949 


1,115 438 254 GS 1s 
173,619 155,427 172,427 152,362 62,654 
$930,950 $797,418 $879,453 $719,550 $285,49 


1,149 547 322 215 io 
180,950 159,498 226,148 331,936 360,622 


$513,032 $989,345 $1,188,055 $1,634,131 $1,616,35 


178 112 i 
133,091 179,664 256, 780 
$624,822 $886,950 $1,278,954 


429 269 


67,208 98,954 


31s 146 146 143 11 
51,396 51,378 103,692 224,822 697,92! 
$261,238 $247,362 $529,811 $1,210,791 $3,369,071 
174 75 75 38 1 
27,523 26,063 29,236 58,248 55,09! 
$126,818 $124,310 $142,504 $258,927 $247,464 
STEEL 
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VETERANS IN MANAGEMENT: First employees—all members of top man- 
agement—to complete 50 years of service with United Engineering & 
Foundry Co. are, left to right: F. C. Biggert, chairman of the board; K. C. 
Gardner, president; and G. W. Knotts, director and machinery consultant 








pressing, forging or bending metal 
where the shaping action of such 
machines is not dependent on a cut- 
ting tool. Electrical welding appa- 
ratus makers are not 
this category. 


“Phantom” Orders 


Go to 99 cutting tool manufac- 
turers. Call for $74 million in 
equipment 


‘PHANTOM” orders for $74 million 
worth of cutting tools have been is- 
sued to 99 companies by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. under the in- 
dustrial mobilization program of the 
National Security Resources Board. 
Orders will become active only when 
and if RFC tells those companies 
that national emergency exists. 
Meanwhile, the companies are ex- 
pected to make advance preparations 
to get into production when the go- 
ahead signal is flashed. 


included in 


This is the second phantom order 
program to reach metalworking com- 
panies, Harlier, the RFC and the 
NSRB sent out ghost orders for 
$750 million worth of machine tools 
to some 300 builders. The machine 
‘ool program now is being revised. 

Gage Program Planned—A third 
program for gages is in an advanced 
staxe of planning. A survey of gage 
manufacturers’ capacity has _ been 
completed and work is under way in 
the preparation of orders. 


Aucust 8, 1949 


NSRB has 
phantom orders in the 
foundry equipment, heat treating 
furnaces and abrasives at this time. 
Other mobilization plans, details of 
which are have been 
pared for those industries. 

Details of the cutting tool pro- 
gram were worked out by A. A 
Mulac of NSRB’s Production Equip- 
ment Division. 


decided not to use 


secret, pre- 


Chicago Area July Investments 


THIRTY-FIVE companies in the Chi- 
cago area committed themselves for 
investment of $7,813,000 in industrial 
facilities in July. Two newly or- 
ganized companies in the group are: 

Judd Steel Products Inc., which 
acquired space in Skokie, Il., where 
it will roll steel shapes from coil 
stock and Bennett Co., which opened 
a plant at 1366 W. Randolph St. for 
metal plating operations. 

July investment figure brings the 
total amount of plant outlay in seven 
months this year to $60,933,000. Com- 
parable figure in 1948 was $80,348,- 
000. 


Shell To Build Oklahoma Pipeline 


SHELL Pipe Line Corp., a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Shell Union Oil 


Corp., will build a 160-mile pipeline 


from Elk City, Okla., to Cushing, 
Okla. 
The ten-inch line will cost about 


$4 million. 


fields of 


OF MEETINGS 


Aug. 10-12. Western Packaging Exposition 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisct 

Aug. 15-17, Society of Automotive Engi 
neers: National West Coast meeting, Port 
land, Oreg 

Aug. 23-26, American Institute of Electri 
cal Engineers: Pacific general meeting 
Fairmount Hotel San Francisco Head 
quarters are at 33 W. 39th St New 
York 18 

Sept. 9-12, Instrument Society of America 
Clinic on maintenance of industrial instru 
ments, Hotel Statler, St. Le Society 





headquarters are at 921 Ridge Ave., Pitt 
burgh 

Sept. 12-16, Instrument Society of America 
National conference and exhibit, Municip 
Auditorium, St. Louis. Society headquar 
ters are at 921 Ridge Ave., Pittsburgh 

Sept. 14-16, Porcelain Enamel Institute: 11t! 
annual forum, Ohio State University, Co 
lumbus, oO heaquarters§ art 
at 1010 Vermont Ave. N.W., Washingtor 

Sept. 21-24, National Association of Foremen: 
26th convention, Hotel Statler and Masoni: 
Temple, Detroit. Association heaquarters 
are at 321 W. First St., Dayton, O 

Sept. 25-Oct. 1, American Institute of Min 
ing & Metallurgical Engineers: Midyea: 
meeting, Neil House, Columbus, O. Detail 
may be obtained from J, H. Melvin, Ortor 
Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus, O 

Sept. 26-28, National Electronics Conference 
1949 conference and exhibit sponsored by) 

of Technology, Edgewater 


Institute 


Illinois Institute 


Beach Hotel, Chicago Nathan Cohr 
Room 1505, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Ct 
cago, heads the exhibits committee 


Iron & Steel Institute 
meeting, Hotel Statler 


American 


technical 


Sept. 29, 
Regional 
3uffalo 

Oct. 3-4, National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers: South central regional meeting 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas. Heading the ar 
rangement committee is G R Olsor 
United Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, La 

Oct. 3-5, American Coke & Coal Chemicals 
Institute: Annual meeting, Skytop Lodge 
Skytop, Pa. Institute headquarters are 
729 15th St., Washington. 

Oct. 3-6, Association of Iron & Steel Engi 
neers: Annual convention, William Penr 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. Association headquar 
ters are at 1010 Empire Bldg., Pittsburg! 

Oct. 4-6, Society of Industrial Packaging A 
Materials Handling Engineers: Fourth ar 
nual exposition, Detroit. 

Oct. 6, American Iron & Steel Institute: Re 

Hote 


gional technical meeting Drake 
Chicago, 

Oct. 10-14, American Society for Testing 
Materials: First Pacific area nationa 





meeting, Fairmount Hotel, San Francisc 


National headquarters are at 1916 Race 
St., Philadelphia 
Oct. 12-15, Electrochemical Society: 96t! 
convention, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. De 


tails may be obtained from H. B. Linferd 
ecretary of the society 

Oct. 13-15, Industrial Management Confer 
ence of the University of Missouri: Thirc 
annual meeting University of Missour 
Columbia, Mo. 

Oct. 14-15, American Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgical Engineers: Annual] fall meet 
ing, Southern Ohio Section of Open Heart! 
Committee, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colun 
bus, O. Institute headquarters are 
W. 39th St., New York 

Oct. 14-16, Metal Treating 
annual meeting, Cleveland 

Oct. 16-18, Conveyor Equipment 
turers Association: Annual meeting; 

G D O’Brien assistant 

Hotel 


Institute: 17t! 


Manufac 
write 
manager 
Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs 
W Va 
Oct. 17-21, 31st Annual National Metal Con- 
gress and Exposition: Sponsoring societie 
ire: American Society for Metals, Ameri- 
can Welding Society, Metals Branch of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
Engineers and Society for Non 
Destructive Testing. Public Audit IY 
Cleveland, Secretary of American Societ) 
for Metals is W. H. Eisenman 
quarters are at 7301 Euclid Ave Cleve 


and ¢ 


lurgical 
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Mirrors of Motordom 





Buick drives for third place in industry sales with new, 
low-priced Special. This series is likely to account for 65 
per cent of the division’s total output 


DETROIT 
LOUD noises being heard around the 
country this week are the opening 
guns in Buick’s drive to move into 
third position in the industry by 
capturing 10 per cent of all pas- 
senger car sales with introduction 
of its lower-priced and brand new 
Special model, originally slated for 
appearance this spring but deferred 
because of delays encountered in 
readying the new bodies and in chop- 
ping down costs. Instructions re- 
portedly were issued by top adminis- 
trative levels in General Motors and 
in Buick for engineers and designers 
to knock $300 off the manufacturing 
cost of this model, out of production 
since last December, and how suc- 
cessful they have been will be re- 
vealed when prices are announced 
this midweek. 

The last price quoted on the Spe- 
cial was around $1860 for a four-door 
sedan, not including transportation, 
state taxes or optional equipment. 
If this should be trimmed to, say 
$1550 then the car could be delivered 
for about $1850, including taxes, 
heater and radio, or close to $2000 
if the Dynaflow transmission is de- 
sired. This would be a spectacular 
price, giving quite a little concern 
to Plymouth which is now fairly 
well entrenched in third sales posi- 
tion, to say nothing of GM’s own 
Oldsmobile and Pontiac divisions. 

Whatever the competition feels, 
Buick is going to push the Special 
for everything it is worth and is 
likely to devote 65 per cent of its 
total production to this series, with 
perhaps 25 per cent to the Super 
model and 10 to the Roadmaster. 
August schedules contemplate some- 
thing like 40,000 cars. 

Uses “B” Body—Because of this, 
and since the Special marks the 
first appearance of the intermediate 
or “B” body in its new version on 
GM cars, the new Buick baby merits 
Some close scrutiny. Of first signifi- 
cance is the fact it does not provide 
more headroom or legroom than the 
1949 bodies which Fisher Body builds 
in the “A” and “C” series. It em- 
bodies many of the same basic design 
concepts introduced in the ‘A”’ bodies 
for Chevrolet and Pontiac—48 per 
cent greater windshield area, push- 
button door handles, wider seats, re- 
finements in trunk lid operation, etc. 
Only two types of body shells are 


built, both of the streamlined or 
“fast” back type, a two-door and 
a four-door, the former having rear 
seat in the sedan version and no 
seat in the coupe. All three styles 
are mounted on a chassis which is 
14-inch longer in wheelbase than the 
1948 Special but 3% inches shorter 
overall. 

Follows Traditional Lines—Anyone 
who has been expecting something 
radical or revolutionary in the Spe- 
cial will be disappointed. Innovations, 
yes; but sticking close to the con- 
ventional and traditional for Buick. 
In many respects the cars reflect in- 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks— 
U. S. and Canada 


1949 1948 

January . 445,092 422,236 
February . 448,734 399,471 
March . 648,711 519,154 
April 569,728 462,323 
May 508,101 359,996 
June .. 623,689 454,401 

Six mos. 3,134,055 2,617,581 
July . 605,000* 489,736 
August 478,186 
September 437,181 
October 516,814 
November 495,488 
December 514,337 

12 mos. 5,549,323 


* Preliminary 
Estimate for week ended: 


(Same 

week) 

1949 1948 

July 16 . 156,436 120,741 
July 23 . 160,123 118,797 
July 30 138,223 113,270 
Aug. 6 145,000 108,864 


Estimates by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 











tensive efforts engineers have made 
to cut cost corners. For example, 
weight has been reduced about 200 
pounds which means lower cost as 
well as a higher power-to-weight ra- 
tio with the same engine. Chrome- 
plated moldings have been eliminated 
from body sides and rocker panels, as 
well as from windshields and rear 
windows. Even in little details like 
the hood opening mechanism the ax 
has fallen. Inside controls for the 
side-opening hood have been dis- 


pensed with; instead release is ef- 
fected by inserting a small hand 
crank lever into a slot in the rear 
“ventiport” on the side of the hood, 
giving it a quarter-turn and thereby 
releasing the hood catch. This of 
course means that it is not possible 
to lock the hood as in previous mod- 
els. 

Grille Simplified—Expensive radia- 
tor grille assembly which on some 
cars costs $75 or more to replace 
has been simplified by the novel ex- 
pedient of combining it with the 
bumper and bumper guard assembly. 
A row of nine equispaced heavy-gage 
steel guards, mounted at the center 
of the bumper face, provides the 
vertical elements of the “grille” and 
they are set off by a curving die- 
cast trim around the front hood 
opening. The effect is unusual, yet 
remarkably close to the distinctive 
Buick design of other models. The 
bumper guards are flanked by two 
bomb-shaped guards mounted on the 
bumper face, projecting slightly from 
the line of the central group of 
guards and carrying parking lights 
in their upper portion, Similarly, on 
the rear bumper face two central 
guards and a connecting bar may 
carry back-up lights. The vulner- 
ability of such a system of mounting 
might be questioned, although shat- 
terproof plastic lenses are used in 
the lights and they are encased in 
heavy-gage steel housings of about 
the same thickness as conventional 
bumper guards. 

When carrying the Dynaflow drive, 
the Special has a number of design 
features not used on standard gear- 
shift versions. Thus, the radiator 
core is increased in frontal area from 
419 square inches to 484 square 
inches, engine compression ratio is 
increased from 6.3:1 to 6.9:1 by the 
use of a slightly different cylinder 
head, hydraulic valve lifters and oil 
filter are included, and additional in- 
sulation is provided in the form of 
a %-inch blanket of fibrous material 
on the under side of the hood, this 
in the interest of further minimizing 
the effects of engine heat and noise. 

Ventiports Relocated —- Outwardly 
the new “B” Buick body shows its 
principal difference from the side. 
Instead of the top line of front fen- 
ders being carried straight back 
across the body to meet the rear 
fender contour it dips slightly and 
carries across the rear fender in the 
form of a slight crease. Both front 
and rear fenders are crimped along 
the wheel cutout, similar to the 
Studebaker design. Former ventiports 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) 
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on front fenders have been relocated 
in the hood just ahead of the wind- 
shield and their shape has _ been 
changed from circular to rounded 
slots. Most noticeable from the front 
view is the square cut to the wind- 
shield corners, probably aimed at re- 
ducing the obstruction to vision which 
the former rounded treatment may 
have caused. 

Structurally, the body has been 
made stronger and more rigid, with 
channel-type reinforcements’ using 
double-walled sections and box con- 
struction of the frame in every lo- 
cation possible. Box sections are 
carried even to the roof rails ex- 
tending from the windshield frame 
to the rear quarter panel, permitting 
narrower pillars and a larger rear 
window. Rigidity in the cowl sec- 
tion is improved by a new front end 
frame, with a windshield frame of 
multiple-piece design. The steel de- 
froster duct actually serves as a 
structural member at this location. 
Six hat-section channel cross bars 


MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 


support the floor pan and are welded 
to the rocker panels, There are 
also two short cross bars at the ex- 
treme front of the pan and one at the 
end of the rear compartment pan. 
One roof bow about 4 inches wide is 
located above the center door pillars 
and is welded to the roof rails. 

A 1-inch mat of insulating ma- 
terial is used on the dash to muffle 
engine and front-end noises. The ma- 
terial is pliable so that it will fit the 
dash contour snugly; it is covered 
with a fiber-board panel. The same 
material is used on the sides of the 
cowl and on the front and rear floor 
pans, while another blanket of fibrous 
mineral insulation is cemented to the 
under side of the cowl. 

Siderails Reinforced—To accommo- 
date the new body, changes have 
been made in the frame to concen- 
trate strength where it is needed. 
Siderails have been reinforced and 
extended forward to provide a strong- 
er mounting for the previously de- 
scribed bumper-grille. Center of the 
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Shorter overail by 3 inches, wider in the rear seat by 12 inches and 
cheaper in price by a substantial amount is the new Buick Special. 
Note grille comprising nine equispaced guards mounted on bumper 
face; also new body styling. Phantom view of steel skeleton for new 
General Motors “B” body first introduced on Buick Special. Shown are 
various box-section and hat-section members for lightness and rigidity 











X-member has been moved 4 in: hes 
toward the front wheels, and th 
front center cross members have }:ep 
redesigned. 

Change in the steering linkag» js 
aimed to give a more positive clamp. 
ing arrangement of the tie rod ends 
to both the long and short inter. 
mediate rods. The long intermediat, 
rod now has a solid steel section 
from the center ball stud to the ag- 
justing sleeve, while the short rod 
is increased in section by 1/32-inch 
to %-inch. Both rods are threaded 
into the external adjusting sleeves 
which facilitate adjustment. 

A new principle is used for heat 
ing and ventilation. Heated air en- 
ters the car through openings along 
the base of the windshield. This 
air is picked up by a 51-inch duct 
at a point just behind the front grille 
and conducted in nearly a _ direct 
line to the defroster core, providing 
a reported 83 per cent increase in 
defroster air volume over previous 
models. This air passes through a 
hot water heating core, mounted in 
the dash, itself 86 per cent larger 
than the old type. In case the for- 
ward motion of the car does not 
force enough air into the intake 
duct, a blower is provided in the 
duct to augment the supply. Air 
emerging from the windshield open- 
ings is pulled down and reheated by 
a recirculating underseat heater. 

Doors Open Easily —- More easily 
opened doors with an improved hold- 
open arrangement are other features. 
On front doors, two spiral torsion 
clock springs are used in conjunc- 
tion with a toggle linkage that forms 
the check link. Spring'ss assist in open- 
ing the door and the spring and 
toggle system holds the door in full- 
open position. On rear doors, the 
combination door check and hold-open 
comprises a spring steel strap with 
a wedge-shaped steel block and 4a 
semicircular hook at the free end. 
When the door is opened, a steel 
roller is forced to pass over the 
block which is held against the roller 
by the tension of the spring strap 

Welded Joints Sealed—New pre- 
cautions have been taken to prevent 
corrosion of body elements. All weld- 
ed joints are sealed with compound, 
and all sound deadener material is 
completely sealed. In the cowl areas, 
rear compartment and rear quarter 
where it is not practical to install 
sound deadener, a heavy spray is used 
which insulates and protects against 
corrosion. Phosphate treatment of 
steel in critical rust areas plus heavy 
application of anticorrosion primer 
protects other surfaces. 

These details highlight the long- 
awaited Buick Special, space lim! 
tations preventing the listing of n' 
merous other refinements. 
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The Chambersburg CECO-DROP 
is a new piston-lift,gravity-drop 


hammer in which the ram is lift- 


Sleeves 
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friction operated boards. There 
are fewer operating parts, shock- 
absorbing mechanisms are em- 


ployed, lubrication is automatic 





and operation is simple and safe. 


In shop after shop, over the past 


few years, the CECO- DROP has 





amply proved that it can forge 
more minutes per hour, make 


more forgings with fewer blows, 





costs less to operate and is safer 


and easier on the hammerman. 
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Locomotive Plant in Canada 


Construction to begin on 210- 
acre site at London, Ont. Plant 
will employ about 1000 


GENERAL Motors Corp., Detroit, 
will begin immediately construction 
of a diesel-electric locomotive plant 
in Canada. Options have been ob- 
tained covering a 210-acre tract at 
London, Ont., where a plant with 
226,000 sq ft of floor space will be 
built. Plant will employ about 1000 
persons and will draw parts and ma- 
terials from many Canadian sources. 

It will have a capacity of one 
diesel-electric locomotive per day and 
will build locomotives for all classes 
of railway service. Plant operation 
and distribution of locomotives pro- 
duced in Canada will be by a new 
subsidiary of GM, known as Gen- 
eral Motors Diesel Ltd. The Cana- 
dian plant will work in co-opera- 
tion with Electro-Motive Division of 
GM, builders of diesel-electric loco- 
motives in the U. S., with its prin- 
cipal plant at LaGrange, III. 


Follansbee Resumes Production 


TORONTO plant of Follansbee Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, has started produc- 
tion on a small scale. About 20 per 
cent of the personnel were called 
back to work, The power plant has 
been placed back in operation after 
being closed down for over a month. 
Work undertaken will be a _ small 
amount of cold-rolling, some electric 
annealing and some work for the 
pickling plant. Two of the largest 
departments of the plant will remain 
inactive, the open hearth and the bar 
mill. 


Rubber Company Plant Building 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING Co., 
Redwood City, Calif., has signed con- 
tracts for erection of a $500,000 Ar- 
rowhead Rubber Co. plant on an 8- 
acre site at Downey, Calif. Arrowhead 
is a subsidiary of National. Arrow- 
head’s plant in the industrial sec- 
tion of Los Angeles will be aban- 
doned and all operations transferred 
to the new plant in Downey. 


Hollow Steel Doors Produced 


PRODUCTION is now underway on 
flush hollow steel doors at Ameri- 
can Welding & Mfg. Co., Warren, 
O. Sales for the new product will 
be handled by the recently estab- 
lished Building Products Division. 
Swing and sliding closet doors are 
being produced at the rate of sev- 
eral hundred per day. When tooling 


is complete, production is expected 
to increase. The new products will 
be known under the name, “Am- 
weld.” 


Kaiser Changes Name 


KAISER STEEL Corp. is the new 
name of the West’s largest independ- 
ent steel producer, Kaiser Co. Inc. 
Change was made to more readily 
indentify the type of business done 
by the company. 

Kaiser plans to add two more roll- 
ing mills to the six it already op- 
erates by yearend. The only fully 
integrated steel plant on the Pacific 
coast, Kaiser manufactures plates, 
strip, sheets, structurals, pipe, skelp 
and bars. 


Gulf's New Machine Shop 


PLANNED to function 100 per cent 
as a tool for Gulf Oil Corp.’s re- 
search work, the new Gulf Research 
machine shop supplies all metal- 
working requirements of the labora- 
tories’ staff of chemists, physicists 
and engineers. It also is producing 
most of the parts required for geo- 





AERIAL PROSPECT: Mechanics of 
the Gulf Research machine shop 
examine the bomb-like “bird” 
used in aerial oil prospecting. 
Products on the table are among 
those made in the machine shop 














physical prospecting equipment mide 
by Gulf and used in its exploration 
activities throughout the world. 


Requests for one-of-an-item paits, 


not always obtainable in the open 
market are made in the machine 
shop. Among notable “firsts” con- 


structed were the airborne magne- 
tometer, used in geophysical explora- 
tion; the Azon and Razon bombs, 
guided missiles developed for World 
War II; and marsh buggies capable 
of traveling on hard land, in mud or 
in water, and currently employed in 
oil exploration in Louisiana and 
Texas. 


3 Machinery Lines Acquired 


SEEKING to augment its special 
machinery business to use increased 
plant capacity from wartime, Hart- 
ford Special Machinery Co. has ac- 
quired three standard machinery 
lines for production in its Hartford, 
Conn., plant. The company bought 
the special drilling machinery line 
formerly manufactured by Langelier 
Mfg. Co., Cranston, R. I., now in 
process of liquidation. Hartford Spe- 
cial will take over orders, engineer- 
ing personnel and sales outlets of 
Langelier. 


300 Per Cent Capacity Increase 


WESTERN DIVISION of Irving Sub- 
way Grating Co. is undertaking a 300 
per cent increase in capacity by mov- 
ing into a new and larger plant in 
Oakland, Calif. Former location of 
the plant was in Emeryville, a sub- 
urb of Oakland. Firm is the largest 
producer of steel flooring, bridge 
decking and grills in the West. 


Permanente Buys 3 Plants 


PERMANENTE METALS CORP. 
has purchased three government- 
owned aluminum plants for $36 mil- 
lion. Sale of the plants—one in 
Baton Rouge, La., and two in Spo- 
kane, Wash.—was made through War 
Assets of General Services Admini- 
stration. Purchase price represents 
80 per cent of the fair value placed 
on the properties by War Assets. 
Permanente had been operating the 
plants under lease with option to 
buy since early 1946. 


Properties .included in the sale are: 
Mead aluminum plant with a produc- 
tion capacity of 216 million pounds 
per year and Trentwood rolling mill, 
capacity of 288 million pounds, both 
in Spokane; and Alumina plant with 
a capacity of 500,000 pounds of al- 
umina from bauxite each year, 4t 
Baton Rouge. 
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Paragraphs on developments of interest and significance 
within the metalworking industry 


Sturgis Products Co., Sturgis, Mich., 
has changed its name to Roto-Finish 
Co. and is now occupying its new 
plant at Kalamazoo, Mich. Roto- 
Finish makes deburring and finishing 
machines. 

ea ea 
A. S. Campbell Co. Inc., Boston, 
producer of automotive and metal 
stamping lines, has purchased 
through a newly formed subsidiary 
assets of Rollins Engine Co., Nashua, 
N. H. The new company, Rollins 
Engine & Machine Co. Ine., will 
maintain its plant and organization 
at Nashua with Russell L. Sylvester, 
former owner of Rollins, as_ vice 
president and general manager. 

web ie 
Nelson Stud Welding Division of 
Morton Gregory Corp., Lorain, O., 
has appointed Industrial Supply Co. 
Inc, Salt Lake City, Utah, as dis- 
tributor for its welding equipment 
in Utah, Montana and parts of Idaho, 
Wyoming and Nevada. 

cht SS 
Steel Service Inc., Steubenville, O., 
has opened a sales office at 1017 
Fisher Building, Detroit. Office will 
sell flat-rolled steel, sheared blanks, 
ete. 

Oo--- 

Cyclone Fence Division of U. S. Steel 
Corp. has opened an office at 1407 
Chester Ave., Bakersfield, Calif. Man- 
ager is M. V. Perra. 

ae ane 
Bigelow-Liptak Corp., Detroit, has 
selected Stapp Engineering Co., Den- 
ver, aS agent for sale of unit-sus- 
pended walls and arches for indus- 
trial furnaces. 

emntpuas 
U.S. Lines’ new superliner and naval 
auxiliary, designed by Gibbs & Cox, 
will be equipped with Foster Wheeler 
Fin-Tube economizers and Babcock 
& Wilcox oil burners. 

—-O--- 
Hewitt Rubber Division of Hewitt- 
Robins Inc., Buffalo, has appointed 
Hines Bearings & Industrial Supply 
Co., Billings, Mont., as distributor of 
Hewitt industrial rubber products in 
Billings and surrounding territory. 

eer 
Stacey-Dresser Engineering, one of 
the Dresser Industries, Cleveland, is 
building a Stacey-Dresser Desulfo 
unit for Hoosier Gas Corp., Vincen- 
hes, Ind. 

edie 
Harry Ferguson Inc., manufacturer 
of Ferguson tractors and farm im- 
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plements, has developed a new side 
delivery rake featuring a true lateral 
motion which reduces movement of 
hay from swath to windrow by 50 
per cent, the company announces. 

fled eae 
Odin Stove Mfg. Co., Erie Pa., has 
entered the electric range field. First 
electric model announced is a 30-inch 
Beautyrange. Line is in the medium 
price field. 

O 

American Steel & Wire Co., Cleve- 
land, has established two full-time 
scholarships for employees and their 
sons at Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cleveland. 

es ae 
Triplex Corp. of America, manufac- 
turer of aluminum alloy precision 
pistons, has moved its office and 
plant from Chicago to Pueblo, Colo. 

ita 
Lima-Hamilton Corp., Lima, O., is 
building three rotary snow plows, 
first equipment of this type built by 
the company. 

tae 
Industrial Products Division of Elgin 
National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill., will 
use the word “Dymo” as a tradename 
for its diamond compound. Indus- 
trial Products Division is in Aurora, 
Til. 

—-O-—- 
Foundry Division of Hansell-Elcock 
Co., Chicago, which not long ago suf- 
fered extensive fire damage to its 
pattern storage and core rooms, has 
constructed temporary quarters for 
these departments and is offering 
normal service on new gray iron 
castings orders. 

—O 
Nicholson File Co., Providence, R. I., 
offers a lecture service on how to 
select and use the right file. 

- -O — 
American Trucking Associations Inc., 
Washington, has published a revised 
edition of ““Economic Giant,’ pocket- 
size booklet showing the economic 
importance of America’s trucking 
industry. 

0 

Hyster Co.’s new location for indus- 
trial truck sales and service in Seat- 
tle is 753 Ninth Ave. 

ne ee 
Kansas City Bridge Co. has opened 
new general offices at 928 Broadway, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

— O~-- 
Moore-Handley Hardware Co. has 
opened its new offices and ware- 
house in Nashville. With the Bir- 


mingham home plant and the Mobile 
division, opened earlier in the year, 
the company has about 1 million 
square feet of office and warehouse 
space. 
oO 
Strand Garage Door Division of De- 
troit Steel Products Co., Detroit, re- 
ports sale of Strand all-steel garage 
doors for the first six months of 1949 
exceeded the same period in 1948 by 
over 20 per cent. 
-—O 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa., has opened a new sales 
office at 250 Boylston St., Boston, 
under supervision of J. W. Bramley. 
O 
Magnesium Division of Dow Chem- 
ical Co., Midland, Mich., presented a 
program on magnesium at the Le- 
high University Product Seminar at 
the university last week. Purpose of 
the seminar was to prepare mana- 
gerial-level men to initiate and ad- 
minister product design projects. 
ep. 
American Machine Works, Racine, 
Wis., has put a new “link grip” 
wrench on the market. Instead of 
two opposing jaws contacting solid 
rounds to be gripped, all jaws in 
contact grip the work around its en- 
tire periphery. 
oO 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division 
of United Aircraft Corp., East Hart- 
ford, Conn., has made its JT-6B 
Turbo-Wasp jet engine available for 
commercial use. Engine delivers 5000 
pounds’ thrust 1000 pounds 
more than any other jet engine cer- 
tified by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, the company reports. 
—o— 
United States Steel Corp. has _ re- 
leased a new technicolor motion pic- 
ture, “An Orchid to Mr. Jordan,” 
which illustrates many of the ap- 
plications of stainless steel. 
—O 
A $475,000 federal grant for a new 
terminal area at Billy Mitchell Field, 
Milwaukee, has been made by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
oO 
California Wire Cloth Corp., sub- 
sidiary of Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp., Denver, has opened a new 
warehouse in Seattle. 
eae ee 
United Engineering Co., San Fran- 
cisco, has reconverted part of its 
facilities and is entering the general 
engineering field. Normally the com- 
pany’s chief operations are in ship 
repair, but it has received about 
$500,000 in contracts from federal 
agencies for equipment for dams and 
navigation locks. 


over 
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INCREASED production by the steel industry did not 
compensate for the drop in automotive assemblies in 
the week ended July 30 with the net result that 
STEEL’s industrial production index for the week de- 
clined to a preliminary 166 per cent of the 1936-1939 
average from 168 in the preceding week. In the cor- 
responding week of 1948 the index was 170. 
STEEL—The ingot rate rose 4 points in the week 
ended July 30 to 81 per cent of capacity. This was 
the first rise recorded since the slump in the steel 
rate began in mid-March. Operations in the like 
week in 1948 were at 93 per cent of capacity. 
{UTOMOBILES—-Heat-wave walkouts and change- 
over suspension by an independent builder caused the 
outturn of passenger cars and trucks to drop to 138,- 
223 units in the week ended July 30, off about 22,000 
from the preceding week. The revised total of 160,- 
173 vehicles in the preceding week set an all-time 
weekly high for the industry. August assemblies are 
aimed at setting a new monthly mark. 
BUSINESS—Dun & Bradstreet Inc. reports stock 
company formations totaled 7260 in June. This was a 
drop of 2.5 per cent from the 7445 formations in May 
and 15 per cent below June, 1948. During the first 
half of 1949, new business incorporations aggregated 
43,883, the smallest six-month total in the postwar 
period. 

COAL—Bituminous coal output amounted to 6,965,- 
000 net tons in the week ended July 23. The effect 
of the abbreviated work-week in the industry is 
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readily visible when comparison is made with the 12.3 
million tons mined in the corresponding week last 
year. 

CONSTRUCTION—Civil engineering construction vol- 
ume totaled $131.8 million in the week ended July 28. 
This total is 17 per cent below the volume for the 
preceding week but 17 per cent above the correspond- 
ing week in 1948. 

RAILROADS—Net railway operating incomes of the 
Class I railroads in June amounted to $43.4 million, 
less than half of the $94 million reported in June 
1948. Association of American Railroads estimates 
net income for the first half of 1949 at $173 million, 
compared with $262 million in the like period of last 
year. 

PRICES—Average primary market prices declined 1 
per cent in the week ended July 26 to 152.8 per cent 
of the 1926 average. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index now stands 9.6 per cent below the same week 
in 1948. The metals and metal products index con- 
tinued its advance during the week on the strength 
of renewed activity in the nonferrous markets and 
the resulting price rises in nonferrous metals. 
PRODUCTION—The industrial production index of 
the Federal Reserve Board continued its decline in 
June to 169 per cent of the 1935-1939 average, down 
5 points from May and down 23 points from June, 
1948. The iron and steel rate fell to 177 in June 
from 204 in May. Nonferrous metals and products 
went down to 135 from 145 in the preceding month. 











LATEST PRIOR MONTH YEAR 

PERIOD* WEEK AGO AGO 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity) + 81.0 77.0 80.0 93.0 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 5,518 5,461 5,410 5,352 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 1,161 1,100 1,963 2,056 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl) 4,677 4,684 4,819 5,455 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) $131.8 $158.8 $180.9 $114.3 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 138,223 160,173 144,822 113,270 


| 
| * Dates on request 
| 
{ 


+ 1949 weekly capacity is 1.843.516 net tons, 1948 weekly capacity was 1,802,476 net tons 








| Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) 721% 719 644 894 

Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 168 182 177 98 

| Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars) t $27,333 $27,366 $27,426 $27,821 

Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago)t 11% 10% 6% 18% 

+ Preliminary t Federal Reserve Board ; 

| 

« 

| Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—wmillions) $12,721 $13,187 $13,499 $13,016 

Federal Gross Debt (billions) $253.2 $252.9 $251.6 $253.4 

Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) $13.1 $22.9 $12.4 $14.5 

Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 4,617 5,286 3,33 4,490 
Loans and Investments (billions) + $62.3 $62.9 $62.6 $63.2 


United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions) + 


| + Member banks, Federal Reserve System 


$35,507 $35,254 $34,515 $34,879 





STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Compositet 


| 
| STEEL’s Composite Finished Steel Price Average 
| 


i All Commodities? 
“2a Metals and Metal Products+ 


+ Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926-100 


$91.82 $91.82 $91.82 $90.05 
178.3 175.9 164.6 209.8 
152.8 154.3 152.9 169.1 
167.9 167.8 165.7 166.3 


t 1936-1939 —100. 
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GEORGE P. F. SMITH 


Howard E. Blood, president and 
general manager, Norge Division, and 
president, Detroit Gear Division of 
Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, has 
been elected chairman of the board 
of the Norge Division, retaining his 
post as president of Detroit Gear. 
Mr. Blood is also a vice president of 
Borg-Warner. George P. F. Smith, 
Borg-Warner vice president, has been 
elected to succeed Mr. Blood as presi- 
dent and general manager of Norge 
Division. He has been serving as 
assistant to G. A. Shallberg, Borg- 
Warner executive vice president in 
Chicago. Changes in the Norge Divi- 
sion permit Mr. Blood, as president 
of Detroit Gear, to devote more time 
to the development and manufacture 
of the new Borg-Warner automatic 
transmission. 
Oo 


Harry R. Ekblade has been appointed 
general service manager, Oldsmobile 
Division, General Motors Corp., De- 
troit. He succeeds J. J. Dobbs, 
named administrative assistant to the 
general sales manager of the divi- 
sion, replacing L. L. Johnson, named 
zone manager of Oldsmobile Divi- 
sion in Philadelphia. 

wont 
Robert Penovich has been appointed 
purchasing agent, Cleveland Chain & 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland. He formerly was 
affilliated with Wilson Foundry & 
Machine Co., Pontiac, Mich. 

—0O 
William G. Findlay, manager of the 
Pittsburgh plant, Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son Inc., Chicago, has been trans- 
ferred to Chicago as manager of the 
work order division in charge of 
work order sales for all Ryerson steel- 
service plants. A. L. Petersen, man- 
ager of the St. Louis plant, succeeds 
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Mr. Findlay at Pittsburgh. John M. 
Acee, manager of sales at St, Louis, 
has been named manager of that 
plant, succeeding Mr. Petersen. 
0 

Watson P. Hall has joined Robert 
Campbell in the Toronto, Ont., sales 
office of American Wheelabrator & 
Equipment Corp., Mishawaka, Ind. 
For the last three years Mr. Hall 
has been a member of the service 
engineering staff of the company, 
and had previously been associated 
with Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Works, North Ontario and Nova 
Scotia. 


O 


John L. MacQuown has been named 
to represent Warner & Swasey Co., 
Cleveland, in Hartford, Conn., sup- 
plementing the Cambridge, Mass., 
district sales office activity. 

— ; 
Charles W. Owens has been appointed 
superintendent of the Birmingham 
plant of MHarbison-Walker Refrac- 
tories Co. Associated with the com- 
pany since 1935, he served as superin- 
tendent of the Athens, Tex., plant 
from 1942 to 1944. 

Cas ae 
Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, announces 
appointment of Douglas Jones as 
manager of the Salt Lake City, Utah, 
district office. 

isis, 

Wean Engineering Co. Inc., Warren, 
O., announces the following organiza- 
tional changes: M. D. Baughman Jr., 
appointed assistant chief engineer; 
A. A. Schmidt, named _ supervisor 
of construction and design engineer- 
ing; W. O. Jones, appointed chief de- 
sign engineer; C. D. Shickley, ap- 
pointed chief draftsman of construc- 
tion; J. A. Weaver, appointed pur- 
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chasing agent; and A. P. Huntley, 
named assistant purchasing agent and 
traffic manager. 

— oOo- —_ 





Thomas F. Dorsey has been elected 
president, Pittsburgh Steel Foundry 
Corp., which operates steel foundries 
in Glassport, Pa., and McKeesport, 
Pa., and also operates Pittsburgh 
Engineering & Machine Co. at Glass- 
port. Mr. Dorsey has been general 
manager of Fort Pitt Steel Casting 
Division, McKeesport, since it was 
purchased in 1945 by the corporation. 
In 1947 he became vice president of 
the corporation, and in 1948 assumed 
the duties of general manager of the 
Glassport foundry, as well as Fort 
Pitt. Mr. Dorsey will continue as 
general manager of the corporation, 
with offices in Glassport and Mc- 
Keesport. 
o-— 
Appointment of Myron T. Herreid 
as vice president and general man- 
ager, Gas & Coke Division, has been 
announced by Koppers Co. Inc., Pitts- 
burgh. He succeeds W. Reed Morris 
who retired on Aug. 1 after 34 years’ 
association with the company. Mr. 
Morris will also relinquish his duties 
as eastern representative of the en- 
tire Koppers Co. with these duties 
being taken over by K. R. Hare, man- 
ager of the Gas & Coke Division's 
Seaboard coke plant, Kearney, N. J. 
Mr. Morris will, however, act a 
special consultant for Koppers to the 
gas and coke industries, with head- 
quarters in New York. 
—o-—— 


Robert R. Magnetti has been named 
branch manager of the Gary, Ind., 
office of Reliance Electric & Engi- 
neering Co., Cleveland. He had 18 
years of experience in the steel in- 
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“Surprising cost reductions were effected when 
we used 64 SPEED NUTS on our new com- 
> states Mr. W. 


Wallace Pittendreigh, Chief Engineer, Ace 


mercial type clothes dryer,’ 


Cabinet Corporation. 

“We not only eliminated 32 parts, but 
also reduced to a minimum the number of 
steps required to assemble the dryer. Still 
another outstanding benefit was the vibration- 


proof attachment provided by the various 
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COST REPORT REVEALS 
707 MATERIAL SAVINGS 
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y ASSEMBLY SAVINGS 
y SAVINGS 


FOR ACE CABINET CORP. 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


types of SPEED NUTS we are using”. 
Today’s market conditions dictate the need for 
reduced assembly costs and increased product 
quality. Perhaps SPEED NUTS are the answer 
for you, too. Find out from your Tinnerman 
representative. He’s listed in major City 
phone directories. Or write: TINNERMAN 
PRODUCTS, INC., 2040 Fulton Road, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. In Canada: Dominion 


Fasteners, Limited, Hamilton. 


One of the many 
SPEED NUT appli- 
cations on the 
Ace Dryer: Simple 
door latch assembly. Ball 
stud on door snaps into 
SPEED NUT inside cabinet. 
Normal pull releases stud 


to open door. 








ee 
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dustry prior to joining Reliance early 
this year. The firm has also named 
field sales personnel for the follow- 
ing field offces: Emory G. Orahood 
Jr., Atlanta; Robert B. Reed, Bir- 
mingham; and John Drollinger Jr., 
Detroit. 
Soe 


Utica Drop Forge & Tool Corp., 
Utica, N. Y., has appointed Dr. F. N. 
Darmara as director of metallurgy 
and research. In his new position 
Dr. Darmara will have complete 
charge of laboratory work, metallur- 
gical and technical control of all prod- 
ucts and processes and metallurgical 
research and development. He came 
to Utica Drop Forge from the re- 
search laboratory of U. S. Steel Corp. 
and prior to that time was research 
metallurgist of the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory, National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. 


0 
New officers of the Milwaukee In- 
dustrial Marketing Association are: 
D. E. Fricker, Heil Co., treasurer; 
Walter G. Cruice, Pohlman Studios, 
secretary; Bruce Stabelfeldt, Black- 
hawk Mfg. Co., president, and N. H. 
Jacobson, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
vice president. 
oe eae 
W. W. Pyeatt has rejoined Black, 
Sivalls & Bryson Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo., to direct its New Orleans office. 
Until a year ago he was connected 
with the company’s engineering de- 
partment at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
before engineering operations were 
centralized in Kansas City. 
— ee 

E. J. Chapman, regional sales man- 
ager of Pontiac Motor Division, 
General Motors Corp., Pontiac, Mich., 
has been appointed assistant general 
sales manager, succeeding Norman 
E. Perry who has resigned to enter 
private business. Mr. Chapman has 
been with Pontiac sales since 1933, 
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serving in various capacities prior to 
his appointment to regional sales 
manager in December, 1948. 

ogee 
J. B. Trotman has been elected exe- 
cutive vice president, Everite Pump & 
Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. He was 
associated for a number of years with 
Goulds Pumps Ince. in Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., and later as manager in its 
Philade!phia and Chicago offices. He 
had association also with Roots-Con- 
nersville Blower Corp., Connersville, 
Ind., as general manager of its Tur- 
bine Pump Division, and during the 
war served as general sales manager, 
Blackmer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
His most recent connection was with 
Bowser Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., where 
he served as general manager, Indus- 
trial Pump Division. 

aoe 
Lloyd C. Shackelford has been named 
a wire and cable specialist for the 
construction materials department, 
General Electric Co. He will make his 
headquarters in Seattle. He joined 
the company in 1941 and for the last 
year has been in charge of the gov- 
ernment and transportation quota- 
tions section. 

a ee 
Harold R. Weber has been appointed 
purchasing agent of F. J. Littell Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago. 

—0--- 
Roswell F. Curtis, Howard B. Ma- 
guire and Clarence T. Gilchrist have 
been appointed to newly established 
posts of area managers of sales for 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleve- 
land, subsidiary, U. S. Steel Corp. 
Mr. Curtis, formerly manager, man- 
ufacturers’ products sales division, 
Cleveland, has been appointed east- 
ern area manager of sales with head- 
quarters in New York; Mr. Maguire, 
formerly sales manager in Detroit, 
has been appointed central area man- 
ager of sales with headquarters in 
Cleveland; and Mr. Gilchrist, former- 
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—__ 


ly assistant general manager 0; 
sales for the Chicago district, as 
been appointed western area mana- 
ger of sales with headquarters jp 
Chicago. 

fete: 


Laban E. Harmon, Standard Oi! ©» 
of Indiana, has been elected chair. 
man of the advisory committee fo; 
the Chicago chapter of American 
Society of Corporate Secretaries Inc 
Chicago. Graydon Megan, Inland 
Steel Co., is vice chairman and §. P. 
Martin, United Air Lines, secretary 
Other committee members are Ralph 
E. Bowers, Marshall Field & (o.: 
John R. Covington, Oliver Corp.; 
Gerard J. Eger, International Har- 
vester Co.; and Thornton A. Rand, 
Acme Steel Co. 
0- 


Alfons Alven has been appointed gen. 
eral sales manager of Rollway Bear- 
ing Co. Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., sub- 
sidiary, Lipe-Rollway Corp. Mr. Alven 
previously was president of Bearings 
Co. of America, Lancaster, Pa. 

- -O-- 
Col. Oscar C. Maier has joined Pull- 
man-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago 
as director of research. He resigned 
recently from the Engineering Divi- 
sion of U.S. Army Air Forces, Wright 
Field, O. 

Lae ow 
A. S. Blagden has been elected presi- 
dent and director of Federal Machine 
& Welder Co., Warren, O., succeed- 
ing Malcolm S. Clark, resigned. 

mt aT 
V. C. Schorlemmer has been elected 
secretary-treasurer of Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., San Diego, 
Calif., succeeding the late W. M. 
Shanahan, 

ers 


A. D. Forbes has been appointed 
manager of general engineering, At- 
omic Power Division, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Pittsburgh. Mr. 
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- These 4 TIMKEN’ graphitic steels 


mana 
= sun fill f j i 
will fill most of your tool steel needs! 
chair- 
ee for 
lerican 
Ss Inc 
Inland 
: * P. TIMKEN GRAPH-MO 
etary 
Ralph Timken® Graph-Mo is a general purpose oilhardening tool wear resistance, freedom from scuffing and scoring, 
E Co,; room steel. It offers big advantages for any tool job that structural stability, excellent response to heat treatment, 
Corp.: requires a steel with excellent machinability, exceptional and good anti-frictional properties. 
Har- 
Rand, 
d gen- 
Bear- 
sub- 
prea TIMKEN GRAPH-TUNG TIMKEN GRAPH-AL TIMKEN GRAPH-M.N.S. 
arince for extra resistance to abrasion for extra impact strength for extra strength in small 
gs 


cross-sections and long lengths 
Timken Graph-M.N.S. has un- 
usually high strength and rigidity, 
in addition to the other Timken 
graphitic steel advantages. 


In addition to the general graphitic tool 
steel advantages, Timken Graph-Al 
has shallow hardening properties that 
make it stand up well under impact. 


Graph-Tung possesses all the 
Pull- general advantages of Timken 
graphitic steels, plus extra high 


icago mee ‘ : 
hardenability to resist abrasion. 


signed 
Divi- 
Vright 


shine steels to meet your individual requirements. 


-ceed- 


Heme’ — graphitic steel contains free 


graphite and well-distributed carbides in Timken Graph-Mo is a general-purpose tool 


. its structure. As a result, graphitic steels (1) 


lected 
dated 
diego, 
5, ae 


inted 
, At- 
house 

Mr 


Et 


machine fast and easily, (2) resist wear and 
abrasion and retain lubricants better, and (3) 
have minimum tendency to scuff, seize, or score. 
Timken graphitic steels also respond uniform- 
ly to heat treatment, have uniform stability. 

The Timken Company offers four specially 


developed analyses of Timken graphitic tool 





50th birthday of the company whose products 
you know by the trade-mark: TIMKEN 


steel. Graph-Tung, Graph-Al, and Graph- 
M.N.S. are for special applications. For the 
latest information on all four graphitic steels, 
write for the new, enlarged 9th edition of the 
Timken Graphitic Tool Steel Data Book. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Steel and 
Tube Division, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable ad- 
dress: ““TIMROSCO”. 












steel bars a complete range of stainless, graphitic and standar 


analyses—and alloy and stainless seam/esa steel tubing 





Specialists in alloy steel—including hot rolled and cold finished aila 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 








GEORGE M. FEIEL 


Forbes joined Westinghouse in 1934 
as an engineer in the Transformer 
Division, and has held a number of 
executive engineering positions prior 
to his latest appointment. 

inigt< 
George M. Feiel has been appointed 
comptroller, Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, succeeding the late Pearce 
F. Boyer. Mr. Feiel has been assis- 
tant comptroller since 1941. A. H. 
Erb, also assistant comptroller, con- 
tinues in that capacity, and Ralph 
E. Waldo, formerly assistant to the 
comptroller, has been promoted to 
assistant comptroller. 

0 


Birmingham Tank Co., division of 
Ingalls Iron Works Co., Birmingham, 
announces appointment of George 
Roberts as sales manager to fill the 
vacancy created by resignation of 
J. W. Billings. 

decieis 
J. F. Wagner has been elected presi- 
dent, Independent Oxygen Manufac- 
turers’ Association. He is vice pres- 
ident in charge of production, Bur- 
dett Oxygen Co. of Cleveland Inc., 
vice president, Burdett Oxygen Co. 
of California, Los Angeles, and vice 
president, American Industrial Safety 
Equipment Co., subsidiary, Brooklyn, 
ie Es 

— -O-— 
Benjamin fF. Fairless, president, 
United States Steel Corp., New York, 
was given an honorary degree by 
Bryant College, Providence, R. I. at 
the 86th commencement of that col- 
lege Aug. 5. 

—o— 


Charles F. Kells, managing director 
of Electric Industrial Truck Associa- 
tion, Long Island City, N. Y., has re- 
signed to become eastern manager of 
B. J. Martin Publishing Co., Chicago. 
~-O- 
Triangle Steel Co., Los Angeles, an- 
nounces appointment of C. W. Heflin 
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Cc. J. ROWLES 


as manager of sales. Mr. Heflin was 
formerly with Los Angeles Division, 
Columbia Steel Co. as assistant sales 
manager. 

—-O 
C. J. Rowles has been elected vice 
president of Euclid Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Madison, O. Mr. Rowles came 
to Euclid after many years of asso- 
ciation with General Electric Co. as 
an industrial salesman. 

—o— 
Gustave Stuart Geiger has retired 
as vice president of American Steel 
Co. of Cuba, New York. 

aie 


C. M. Lewis has been elected presi- 
dent of Badger Malleable & Mfg. 
Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. He suc- 
ceeds A. J. Ricker, one of the firm’s 
founders, who will retire on Aug. 31. 
Other company officers are: T. E. 
Ward, secretary and treasurer; Leo 
Joerg, assistant secretary; and A. F. 
Schwan, assistant treasurer. 
o— 

Appointment of Mark C. Simpson as 
sales manager, Pennsylvania Sales 
Division, Templeton, Kenly & Co., 
Chicago, has been announced. Mr. 
Simpson previously held posts with 
Hockensmith Wheel Mine Car Co., 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co. and 
Brown Fayro Co. 

eee 
A. J. Fruchtl, assistant to the vice 
president in charge of operations, U. 
S. Pipe & Foundry Co., E. Burling- 
ton, N. J., has been appointed resi- 
dent manager of the company’s N. 
Birmingham plant, Birmingham. He 
served as chief of maintenance for 
all the company’s operations in his 
former position. 

Gaels 
Dan H. Mathews, previously in the 
Indianapolis district office, Detroit 
Steel Corp., Detroit, has been placed 
in charge of a new district office in 
Davenport, Iowa, for the Reliance 


OTTO J. LEONE 


Steel Division’s midwest plant, Chi- 
cago. He will serve customers in 
Iowa, north central Illinois and north. 
eastern Missouri. 
niliacis 
Otto J. Leone has been appointed 
manager of industrial sales for Trion 
Inc., McKees Rocks, Pa. He is the 
author of several papers on instruv- 
ments and controls and their appli- 
cations in steel mills, and has past 
association with Bristol Co., Water- 
bury, Conn., and as manufacturer's 
representative for John D. Hiles Co. 
Inc., Pittsburgh, also serving as sec- 
retary of that company. Since last 
December Mr. Leone has been en- 
gaged in special engineering and 
consultant work. 
0 


Frank Ross, national manager of lu- 
brication for E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Philadelphia, has been appointed to 
the newly created post of assistant 
to the vice president of sales, and wil 
retain his duties as head of the lubri- 
cation department. He has transfer- 
red headquarters from Cleveland to 
Philadelphia. 
o-—— 
A. J. Rinnander, formerly with Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co., New York 
has become a member of Harnisch- 
feger Corp., Milwaukee, and will su- 
pervise field activities under direction 
of E. W. Potratz, manager, Hoist & 
Trav-Lift Crane Division, Milwaukee 
aioe 


Glenn H. Alberga has been appointed 
plant manager of Laminated Shim 
Co., Glennbrook, Conn. He came to 
his new connection from John J 
Plocar Co., Stamford, Conn., consult- 
ing management engineering firm, 
where he was general manager and 
chief engineer for the last seven 
years. 
ae 

William Campbell has been appointed 
sales representative, LaSalle Steel 
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L. H. FLORA 
Named chief engineer, Tinnerman Products 
Inc., Cleveland. Noted in STEEL, Aug. 1 
issue, p. 66 


Co., Chicago, covering part of Chi- 
cago and nearby territory. He for- 
merly was associated with Inland 
Steel Co. 
oO 
Appointment of Paul S. Killian as 
vice president in charge of purchas- 
ing is announced by Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. He succeeds the 
late Charles R. Holton. Mr. Killian 
has been associated with Bethlehem 
since 1917 and served in various ca- 
pacities in the purchasing depart- 
ment prior to being elected purchas- 
ing agent of the company on Jan. 1, 
1944. 
Oo 

National Sprayer & Duster Associa- 
tion has elected C. D. Leiter, general 
manager of sales, F. E. Myers & Bro. 
Co., Ashland, O., as president to suc- 


R. A. HARTMAN 

Appointed manager of field 

Tinnerman Products Inc., Cleveland. Noted in 
STEEL, Aug. 1 issue, p. 66 


engineering, 


ceed R. C. Hudson, president, H. D. 
Hudson Mfg. Co., Chicago. Ralph B. 
Chapin, president, R. E. Chapin Mfg. 
Works Inc., Batavia, N. Y., was elect- 
ed vice president. 
Oo 

National Radiator Co., Pittsburgh, 
has added to the board of directors 
Benjamin T. Hain, vice president for 
manufacturing, and Carroll M. Baum- 
gardner, vice president for sales. 
John G. dePass, general credit man- 


ager, was elected assistant secre- 
tary. 

oO 
Frank W. McCann, head of cen- 


trifugal pump sales at the Indiana 
Works, Indianapolis, of Food Machin- 
ery & Chemical Corp., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Atlantic dis- 
trict sales, Peerless Pump Division, 


JOHN W. HUMPHREY 

Named general superintendent, 

operations, Carnegie-IIlinois Steel Corp. Noted 
in STEEL, Aug. 1 issue p. 70 


Youngstown 


with headquarters in New York. He 
will serve the New England and 
Middle Atlantic states. Robert H. 
Hull succeeds Mr. McCann at Indian- 
apolis. He previously was in charge 
of sectional sales of the company’s 
vertical pump line, and was located 
at Los Angeles Works. 

oO 
Dr. Paul J. Brodeur has been appoint- 
ed chief chemist of the Metal Finish- 
ing Division, Pyrene Mfg. Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 

O 
J. W. Morgan has been advanced to 
assistant sales manager of the east- 
ern sales division, Hyster Co., Port- 
land, Oreg. He will be in charge of 
tractor equipment sales activities and 
will be located at the Hyster plant 
in Peoria, Ill. 





OBITUARIES... 


Frederick K. Vial, 85, director and 
former vice president, Griffin Wheel 
Co., Chicago, died in Urbana, II. 
July 27. Mr. Vial had a prominent 
part in forming the Association of 
Chilled Car Wheel Manufacturers in 
1908 and remained active in work of 
the association until his retirement 
in 1948. 


a | Sr 
Emil J. Miller, 64, vice president, 
Secretary and comptroller, Sloan 


Valve Co., Chicago, died July 28 in 
Oak Park, Ill. He had been associ- 
ated with the company 33 years, hav- 
ing joined it in 1916 as bookkeeper. 
eS, 
Irvin C. Kurth, 50, superintendent of 
Tar Products Division, Chicago plant, 
Koppers Co. Inc., died July 25 in Riv- 
erside, Ill. 
ener ers 

Whitcomb, 87, 


Franklin L. retired 


\ugust 8, 1949 


president, Griffin Wheel Co., Chica- 
go, died July 26 at his summer home 
in Cotuit, Mass. He had been asso- 
ciated with the company for 49 years 
prior to his retirement in 1938. 

—, = 
H. Erskine Campbell, 73, retired vice 
president and treasurer, A. M. Castle 
& Co., Seattle, died July 27. 

a , 
James A. Rogan, 71, president and 
treasurer, Calumet Shipyard & Dry- 
dock Co., Chicago, died July 27. 

ocinis 


L. H. McGowan, 61, chairman of the 
board, Standard Steel Co., Los An- 
geles, died July 28. He was also 
president of W. C. Meehanite Corp. 
and formerly was vice president of 
Hedges-Walsh-Weidner Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 
a ¢ 

Charles Stewart, 64, president and 
chairman, A. C. Woods & Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., died Aug. 1. He was also 


president of Central Fabricators As- 
sociation, Chicago. Mr. Stewart 
joined A. C. Woods in 1939 after 
serving as general manager for 
Wierling Steel Works, Chicago. 

i 
Thomas A. Browne, 68, employment 
manager for A. Schrader’s Son Di- 
vision, Scovill Mfg. Co. Inc., Brook 
lyn, N. Y., died July 30. 

0 
J. H. Rowbotham, 63, who several 
years ago retired as treasurer of Bel- 
mont Iron Works, Philadelphia, died 
recently in Toms River, N. J. 

0 

Raymond L. Ward, 52, assistant 
treasurer and controller of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., died July 29 after a 
heart attack in his office in Wood- 
Ridge, N. J. 

oO 


Ira S. Bushey, 50, vice president of 
Ira S. Bushey & Sons, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., died July 29. 
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The welded grid assem- Ff 
bly is shown here as a 
unit resting on narrow & 
iron straps above its 
end frame, support 
rods, and spacers, 





TAB-WELD 


Plate Resistor 


Steps lp RESISTOR Poe Sewdier Sage 


The welded grid-assembly of the EC&M TAB-WELD Plate 
Resistor reduces resistor maintenance costs and improves 
operation. 


HERE’S HOW: 


1. Stabilizes the Ohmic Value—A continuous path 
for current is maintained independent of the 
clamping-nuts. 





2. Stops burning at grid-eyes and at tap-plates. 
Trouble is eliminated in these concealed areas due 
to intimate contact maintained by welding. 


—% Simplifies Tap-Shifting—(a) when adjusting re- 
sistance to improve motor operation on an existing 
installation; (b) when necessary to replace a section, 
a standard mill section can be taken from the store- 
room and used without change .. . External 
connections can be made to any one of the several 
tap-plates; only the external lead and terminal 


, ) — block need be moved to give the desired operation. 
| TAB-WELD Resistors as part of Factory- 





assembled Control for recent Ore- For low-cost, trouble-free operation, make up resistor layouts 
| mane Sane: with EC&M Bulletin 942 TAB-WELD Plate Resistor Sections, 
made from corrosion-resistant steel. 


THE ELECTRIC en a Ce On OP 


2698 EAST 79TH STREET CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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INSIDE “‘DAYLIGHT’— Problem of providing adequate 
‘inside daylight” at its new plant at Tulsa, Okla., was solved 
by National Tank Co. with the use of translucent Fiberglas 
and plastic sheets for skylights and windows. The sheets, 
it is reported, admit sufficient natural daylight for most of 
the operations conducted in the plant. Their corrugations 
correspond to those of standard corrugated metal, and are 
installed in the same manner as corrugated metal sheets— 
without framework of any kind. Weighing about 8 ounces 
per square foot, the sheets are unaffected by climatic condi- 
tions, strong enough to sustain weight of a snowfall and will 
not readily ignite or support combustion. 


LOCALIZED “‘SHEET CONSUMER’’— Approximately 44,- 
000 steel sheets, 0.014-inch thick were employed by General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., to construct the magnet 
for the huge 160-ton, 100-million-electron-volt betatron re- 
cently shipped to the University of Chicago. Forty slabs, 20 
of each size, make up the magnet core. Larger slabs, 714 x 
180 x 39 inches, contain abcut 1700 sheets each, and small 
end slabs, 714 x 39 x 22 inches, contain about 500 sheets. 


BONDS DISSIMILAR MATERIALS— Process for bonding 


dissimilar materials in parts designed to withstand extreme 
lateral or internal hydrostatic and aerostatic pressures is re- 
ported by Western Sealant Inc., Culver City, Calif. Primari- 
ly for bonding plastic or Neoprene to ferrous or nonferrous 
metals as in bushings or inserts used in aircraft, electronic, 
oil or hydraulic equipment industries, the process utilizes 
special equipment and a new bonding agent. A batch im- 
mersion method, it allows numerous parts to be processed 
simultaneously. The process, according to the company, also 
eliminates microporosity by impregnation with the bonding 
agent which has a wide range of resistance to operational 
temperatures and chemical solvents. 


HEFTY SHORT CIRCUIT— Three giant graphite electrodes, 
which supply the melting heat in the massive 70-ton steel 
refining furnace recently placed in operation by Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp. at Brackenridge, Pa., are reported to be 
charged with upwards of 16,000,000 watts of electricity. In 
other words, they release into a heating chamber smaller than 
an average hotel room sufficient electrical energy to supply 
all needs of a city of 25,000 population. The three phase cur- 
rent becomes effective in the furnace when the electrodes come 
in contact with cold or hot metal to be refined—the action 
being similar to a short circuit in a domestic electric line, 
except a fuse does not blow. 


MANGANESE EXPERIMENTS SUCCESSFUL- Experimental 


use of electrolytic manganese in production of steel castings 
indicates that the material can be used successfully in acid 
steel foundry practice, and that its addition does not impair 
the quality of the steel, according to a publication released 
by the Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh. To study the feasibility 
of substituting electrolytic manganese for ordinary grades of 
ferromanganese in steel castings, the bureau supplied the 
Sharon, Pa., plant of National Malleable & Steel Castings 
Co. with 750 pounds of the material—all of it produced by 
the bureau-developed methcd at the Boulder City, Nev.. 
pilot plant. 


8s Summary—p. 33 Market Summary—p. 109 


... AT A GLANCE 


SPECIALIZED JOB — Training an 
operator to be skillful in flame 
hardening operations requires weeks 
of practice and keen observation. 
Yet, unless he is occupied with a 
steady volume of work so that he 
can stay in practice and remain 
specialized, an operator soon loses 
his ‘touch’. Color of the heated 
surface is the only guide for judging 
material temperature, it is pointed 
out. If an operator is occupied only 
periodically, and if shop lighting is 
too bright and not uniform, it will 
add up to one answer—overheated 
and burned steel. (p.64) 


JAP STEEL INDUSTRY—In sum- 
ming up the competitive position of 
Japan in the postwar market, Joseph 
Z. Reday, former chief of the indus- 
trial division of General MacArthur’s 
staff, points out that the far eastern 
country will very unlikely become a 
serious competitor in the export of 
steel to far eastern markets. Japan, 
he states, can and should export ma- 
chinery and other metal products, but 
it is not likely that she can meet 
competition costwise on rails, sheets, 
bars and other primary steel prod- 
ucts once American and European 
mill prices prevail. (p.68) 


ONE-MINUTE FINISHING — Pres- 
surized spray painting operation em- 
ployed by one company to recondi- 
tion steel drums requires less than a 
minute, and is done just before the 
containers are sent through an in- 
frared baking oven. Setup consists 
of a battery of automatic spray guns, 
each set to do a certain portion of 
the finishing job—in any color com- 
bination required. An electric re- 
volving device is used to whirl the 
drums in front of the guns. Less 
than 60 seconds later the drums roll 
down a slight incline where “ice- 
tong” grippers automatically engage 
them, carrying them to a conveyor 
leading to the oven. (p.73) 


STILL SLOW PROCESS — In de- 
scribing methods used in hot dip 
tinning steel, Alfred E. Kadell, mana- 
ger, tin plate department, Weirton 
Steel Co., reports that the entire op- 
eration compared with cleaning, 
temper rolling and cutting is very 
slow, even though present day tin 
stacks operate at a much higher rate 
of speed than they did a number of 
years ago. Common rate of opera- 
tion, he points out, is about 35 feet 
per minute. (p.84) 
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VERSATILITY 


By J. T. HOWAT 


President 














Pittsburgh Metal Processing Co. Inc. 
Pittsburgh 


L .-.used to advantage by commercial heat treaters 


For economy, flexibility and speed, few heat 

treating methods can handle the variety of 

parts now being processed by this highly 
successful technique 


in machinery, the bulk of such difficulties arise 

in moving parts. Wear is the primary failure in 
these moving parts: Gears, cam shafts, sprockets, 
sleeves, pinions, wheels, ways, tracks and guide 
faces. Concerning the design and construction of 
such parts, it should be understood that the con- 
tact or wearing surfaces comprise only a small pro- 
portion of the total surface area of the part, and only 
a far smaller proportion of the mass of the part. 
Further, however, these parts are subject to other 
service effects than wear. They must stand tension, 
torsion, compression, impact, bending and vibration, 
and in many cases corrosive actions as well. 

In the replacement of failed parts, two general 
reasons for failure are generally present. One is 
wear. The contact surfaces fail because of insufficient 
hardness, overloading or lack of lubrication. The 
other reason is fracture resulting from fatigue, poor 
design, lack of suitable strength in the material, or 


N considering the problems of wear and failures 





Fig. 1—Flame-hardening two parallel surfaces of 
locomotive spring saddle, using two torches 
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residual stresses from fully quenched heat-treatment, 


With the demand for more compact equipment of 
steadily increasing load capacity, the need to prepare 
these contact surfaces has been of growing vital 
importance. The job can be done with any of the 
following processes: Standard full quench heat treat- 
ment, localized case hardening, nitriding, chapmaniz- 
ing, induction hardening, hard-facing, hard chrome 
plating, metallizing, flame hardening. For economy, 
flexibility and speed, few processes can handle the 
variety of work with the success that flame-harden- 
ing does today. 

Standard 1 and 2 flame tips were used in 1925 
when this company first used flame-hardening 
methods. Soon water-cooled equipment was needed 
to meet the demand for hardening large areas, and 
the successful results obtained with the process 
created a steady natural demand for more elaborate 
equipment. Today, there are on the market several 
machines to do fully automatic, mass-production 
flame-hardening; and in most large steel mills, and 
in gear, machine and maintenance plants, well-equip- 
ped flame-hardening departments have been set up. 

Flame hardening is also an essential department of 
the fully equipped commercial heat-treating company. 
For the small or average shop there is an important 
question of whether or not they should establish 
their own heat-treating for flame-hardening opera- 
tions. The cost of equipment for such a flame- 
hardening setup is not great. A standard torch, a few 
tips, a standard portable-type cutting machine and 
a discarded lathe or drill press will provide for a wide 
variety of flame-hardening work. On the other hand, 
the fact should not be overlooked that this process 
depends to a large extent on the operator’s skill, un- 
less an expensive automatic machine is employed. 


Planning Flame-Hardening Operation—Many weeks 
are required to train an operator to insure consistent, 
uniform results. Competent metallurgical personnel 
are also required to insure correct decisions on ma- 
terials and treatments. There should be an assured 
steady volume of work for the operator, so that once 
he has been successfully trained he can keep in prac- 
tice and stay specialized in this highly specialized 
work. As the color of the heated surface is the only 
guide for judging the temperature of the material, 
shop lighting conditions must be adapted to suit. 
They should always be the same, with uniform light- 
ing and slightly shaded for preference, as excess 
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brightness, such as sunlight, can lead to overheating 
and burning the steel. 

These and other considerations must be kept in 
mind in planning for a flame-hardening operation, and 
they tend to discourage any but a full-fledged produc- 
tion arrangement. On the whole, this is as it should 
be, for heat-treating, by any means, is something of 
an art; and it is a good guiding principle to leave it 
in the hands of experts, either in your own shop or in 
a commercial heat-treating establishment. 


Fuel Gases—With any flame-hardening setup, the 
procedure questions tend to start with a choice of 
fuel gases. Two factors govern this choice—economy 
and quality of the results. Low-prescure natural gas 
and liquid petroleum gases have too low a flame tem- 
perature for flame-hardening. Natural gas under 
high pressure with suitable burners, and oxygen, 
sometimes with propane added, have been used. A 
very satisfactory flame-hardening job can be done 
With hydrogen and oxygen. Generally, however, 
acetylene is the nearest thing to an ideal fuel gas for 
flame-hardening, and its use is so well founded that 
it can be accepted as the basic fuel gas for the 
process. 

Acetylene, burned with oxygen, provides the high- 
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Fig. 2—Rotary operation, with special multiflame 
groove-hardening tip, on walls of grooves in a pis- 
ton head ring 


est commercially available flame temperature, and 
along with that characteristic, it also provides the 
best controllability, not only in establishing suitable 
flame characteristics, but in duplicating them as often 
as required. Commercial acetylene is consistently 
pure and reliable, readily available, and with its uni- 
formity, predictability and operating characteristics, 
provides the. most practical and economic means of 
doing most flame-hardening work. Generally, acety- 
lene is used at 15 psi in proportion of 1 cu ft to 1.1 
cu ft of oxygen at 14 psi in a neutral flame. In- 
crease of oxygen pressure results in danger of over- 
heating with subsequent sweating of the surface. 


Costs—aAs in all processes, one of the primary ques- 
tions is cost. There are several factors that control 
the cost of heat-treating with oxyacetylene flame, 
some of which differ from factors involved in other 
methods. They include: Depth of hardness required, 
ratio of treated area to total mass, analysis of the 
steel used, cost. of oxygen and acetylene single cyl- 


T 


From data presented by the author before the annual meeting, Inter 
national Acetylene Association, Pittsburgh, April 25-26, 1949 
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Fig. 3—Flame-hardening a 4-inch diameter shaft 
in @ vertical flame-hardening machine equipped 
with annular tip assembly 


inders, manifolds, generated acetylene, method of 
work—-hand or machine, type of tip and speed of torch 
travel. 

Data in Table I will give an idea of gas consump- 
tion to be expected and, of course, we must add to 
this the cost of labor and setting up for the job. 
Generally, a comparison with other methods of ac- 
complishing similar results on suitable work pieces 
will show that flame-hardening is the most economical 
way to operate. In other cases, where economy may 
not show up so well, it may be cheaper in the long 
run because of superior character or quality of the 
results. 

In these latter cases particularly, flame-hardening is 
advantageous because of its high degree of con- 
trollability. Depth and area of the hardened surface, 
heat-treating only the exact sections of the part 
which require it can be controlled precisely. While 
this can be done sometimes by other methods, it is 
often only with great difficulty and expense; and it 
can only be accomplished by flame-hardening on large 
or complex parts, whereas with the torch it becomes 
a relatively simple and inexpensive procedure. In 
any case, flame-hardening comes very close to meet- 
ing the ideal in parts which must provide very hard 
wearing surfaces on a tough ductile body with a good 
transition zone to the body of the part which retains 


Fig. 4—-Stoker elevator screw flame-hardened along 
edge of flight. Flames are moved along the part 
by rotation of the screw against contact bar on the 
torch carriage 
Fig. 5—Flame-hardening a bevel ring gear on a 
gear flame-hardening machine 
Fig. 6—General view of a special machine built for 
production flame-hardening of precision dies 
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maximum strength for loading in service. 

Physicals Vary—Naturally, the resulting physi: .\\s 
in both hardening and unhardened zones will 
with the basic analysis of the material (Table 
The question of what materials can be flame-h:; 
ened is very important. We can safely say that 
steels and irons hardened by furnace processing can 
also be flame-hardened. The straight carbon steels 
SAE 1035 to 1050 are most commonly used; next 
the pearlitic steels and medium-alloy steels; and final. 
ly the regular high-alloy steels, With the high-alloy 
steels, the same precautions must be used as would 
be needed in ordinary furnace heat-treating. That is 
when the alloy content, is raised over 1.75 per cent 
the steel should be slightly preheated. In actual! 
practice, a saving of 20 per cent in time can be mad 
by preheating not only high alloy but all work be 
fore flame-hardening. 

Degree of quenching must be determined according 
to the design and analysis of the part. For maxi- 
mum quench of some items, a water pressure of 60 to 
100 pounds will be used—in other cases, the quench 
is reduced to a fine air-water spray, or even soluble 
oil or still air. The work should never be quenched 
to dead cold, and a drawing treatment should be given 
where possible. A residual temperature of around 
300° F should be left in all work. Depth of hard- 
ness at all corners should be reduced to eliminate 
cracking, and to prevent overheating of the work, we 
must avoid too vigorous heating or having the tip too 
close to the surface. This distance may vary from 
4 to 44-inch depending on material, design and depth 
of hardness desired. If extra depth is required—say 
more than about 3/16-inch—it is best to pull the tip 
slightly further away from the surface, but not more 
than %-inch. This allows time for deeper penetra- 
tion of the heat without overheating of the surface 
metal. 

Heat Treating Defects—Since, in flame-hardening 
a very high-temperature heat source is being applied 
to a concentrated local area, nature of the process 
makes possible several typical heat treating defects 
unless proper measures are taken to prevent them. 

Grain structure of the steel will also affect the re- 
sults. It is always preferable to uce fine-grained 
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TABLE I 
OXYACETYLENE FLAME-HARDENING COSTS 


Approximate* Cu. Ft.** Cu. Ft.* 
Depth of 4-in Tip Acetylene Oxygen 
Hardness Torch Travel Coverage Consumption Consumption 


Penetration Speed per min. Sq. In. 
in Inches in Inches Per Minute 


Per Sq. In. 
of Surface 


Per Sq. In. 
of Surface 


5/16 2 8 0.554 0.61 


1/4 3 12 0.37 0.404 
3/16 i 16 0.28 0.30+4 
1/8 5 20 0.224 0.24+ 
1/16 6 24 0.18-+ 0.204 


* Depths subject to variation with the thickness of the object heated 
** Based on using 4 in.-wide tip. 

If a 3 in. wide tip is used—add 10 per cent to gas consumption 

If a 2 in, wide tip is used—add 15 per cent to gas consumption 

If a 1 in. wide tip is used—add 20 per cent to gas consumptior 
Other sizes proportionately 


TABLE Ill 
ALLOY CAST IRONS 
BRINELL 
HARDNESS’ 
Before 
Flame- 
Har- After 


ANALYSIS den- Water 
Classifications T.C. Gr.c.C.C Mn Si Cr Ni Mo ing Quench 
Nickel 3.46 2.78 0.68 0.71 1.28 1.08 215 507 
Nickel 3.13 0.86 1.84 1.43 514 
Nickel 2.84 0.91 1.42 1.47 495 
Nickel 3.24 0.57 1.19 1.50 514 
Nickel 3.22 0.67 1.76 1.61 514 
Nickel-Chromium 3.01 2.60 0.41 0.79 2.21 0.42 1.07 470 
Nickel-Chromium 2.95 0.81 1.67 0.33 1.28 514 
Nickel-Chromium 2.87 0.85 1.66 0.29 1.57 217 550 
Chrome-Moly 3.19 2.50 0.69 0.76 1.70 0.03 0.01 217 436 
Chrome-Moly 3.19 2.57 0.62 0.81 2.28 0.37 0.23 187 525 
Chrome-Moly 2.85 2.26 0.59 0.76 2.04 0.29 0.30 192 555 
Chrome-Moly 3.22 2.57 0.65 0.75 1.73 0.03 0.47 223 555 
Chrome-Moly 3.20 2.62 0.58 0.64 1.76 0.01 Tr 0.48 223 578 
Nickel-Chrome-Moly 3.00 0.75 2.25 0.20 0.20 0.35 225 540 
Nickel-Chrome-Moly 3.36 2.75 0.61 0.74 1.96 0.35 0.52 0.47 235 524 
Nickel-Chrome-Moly 3.21 2.61 0.60 0.67 2.24 0.50 0.06 0.52 235 534 
Nickel-Chrome-Moly 3.22 2.69 0.53 0.66 2.02 0.02 1.21 0.52 241 524 


steels, as their inherent resistance to grain growth 
in overheating is an advantage, as well as their shal- 
low-hardening characteristics which are often desir- 
able. With coarse-grained steels, if the surface be- 
comes overheated by the flame, further enlarging of 
the grains may be caused, resulting in possible sur- 
face checking of the metal. Improper analysis of 
metal, as well as over-quenching, will also produce 
surface checks. 

Where the thickness of the areas being hardened 
varies, or a sharp corner is reached, heating and 
quenching must be regulated to reduce the hardness 
in depth or degree in proportion to the thickness of 
the metal. 

























TABLE Il 
TYPICAL PHYSICALS AFTER FLAME-HARDENING 





Elastic Tensile Izod Brinell Brine 
Limit Strength Impact on on 
( Mn Cr Ni Mo (psi) (psi) = (ft.-Ib.) Core Surface 
0.18 0.47 1.64 0.24 105,000 120,000 62 
0.33 0.62 0.64 1.52 110,000 130,0u0 7 
0.34 0.61 ee 175,000 185,000 
0.35 0.68 0.93 0.21 160,000 130,000 65 §2 
0.36 1.92 115,000 124,700 60 255 ! 
0.42 0.56 0.83 135,000 150,000 48 325 
0.42 0.69 0.97 0.18 130,000 147,000 4( i 
0.42 0.83 ; 75,000 105,000 27 
0.43 0.57 3.60 125.000 135, 006 
47 0.68 85.000 115.006 958 
TABLE IV 
MEEHANITE TRONS 
BRINELL 
HARDNESS* 
Before After 
ANALYSIS Flame- Water 
r.¢ Gr.¢ C.C. Mn si Cr Ni Hardening Quench 
2.65 0.56 2.09 0.63 1.01 0.24 518 
2.77 2.08 0.69 0.91 1.82 0.10 0.16 $72 
2.88 1.92 0.96 0.72 1.42 0.11 Ir 566 
2.94 2.30 0.64 0.84 1.58 0.08 0.07 450 
3.10 2.61 0.49 0.67 1.91 0. 0€ 472 
TABLE \ 
PEARLITIC MALLEABLE LRONS 
BRINELL 
HARDNESS” 
After 
ANALYSIS Water 
T.C, Gr.C. C.C. Mn Si Quench 
2.30 1.80 0.50 0.95 0.98 401 
2.65 2.15 0.50 0.40 1.25 525 
* Hardnesses as shown in Tables III, 1V and V are not indicative of 


maximum hardness obtainable but are representative of flame-hardening 
results using varying quenching rates to meet specific hardness spec 
fications 


In most flame-hardening applications, the area be- 
ing heated and quenched is a very small portion of 
the total mass. This, combined with the fact that 
the amount of heat imparted to the steel and which 
must be removed to get full quench, is kept to a 
minimum, means that the maximum possible hard- 
ness from a given analysis of steel or iron in the 
treated area is obtained. 

Great difference between furnace and flame-heated 
work, in the amount of heat to be dispersed by 
quenching of the piece, is one reason for the success 
of the flame-hardening process. In many cases, with 
furnace treatment, it has been necessary to use alloy 
steels to obtain the nec- (Please turn to Page 94) 















LIKE all industrial nations, Japan’s economy revolves 
around steel. Unlike other major producers, how- 
ever, the Japanese steel industry is completely de- 
pendent upon overseas raw materials—iron ore and 
coking coal from China and Southeast Asia and scrap 
from the United States. 

The steel core of Japanese industry was a remark- 
ably small one for the big war on which she embarked 
in 1941—too small as it turned out. Maximum pro- 
duction in the Japanese home islands was under 8 
million tons of ingot, and for the whole empire prob- 
ably didn’t exceed 10 million tons in the peak war 
year of 1943. During the same year the United 
States produced nearly 80 million tons, Great Britain 
13 million, France 5 million, Germany 21 million, Rus- 
sia 12 million. 

Japan’s overseas sources of raw materials also 
proved much too insecure for war. Imports of iron 
ore dwindled from over 5 million tons in 1941 to 144,- 
000 tons in 1945. Coal imports, a good deal of which 
consisted of coking coal for metallurgy, fell from 
nearly 7 million tons in 1940 to a mere 36,000 tons 
in 1945. Scrap imports all but ceased with Pearl 
Harbor, a fact which was reflected by the shift from 
a 65 per cent scrap, 35 per cent pig iron furnace 
charge to a 30 per cent scrap, 70 per cent pig iron 
charge in the course of the war. 

The cities of Japan when we entered were an ob- 
ject lesson in the vital position of steel in modern 
warfare. Bank windows were protected by bars of 
wood, nearly all elevators had been removed from 
office buildings and radiators and pipes had been torn 
out of homes and public buildings alike. Steel had 
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Hampered by occupation restrictions and 
severe raw material shortages, Japan's iron 
and steel-producing facilities are operating 
at far less than 50 per cent of their approxi- 
mately 7 million ton capacity. In this timely 
article, the author appraises the current status 
and future competitive position of the industry 
in terms of physical and economic realities 





The Author 


For nearly 3 years, Mr. Reday served as chief of 
the industrial division of General MacArthur's 
staff. Since June, 1948, he has been engaged in 
trading and engineering work in Japan, and holds 
the only postwar consulting engineering license 
in that country. 











gone to war, and the war had been lost for lack of 
it as well as other metals and fuel. 

Domestic Raw Materials—While Japan has deposits 
of iron ore, they are inadequate and high cost produc- 
ers. The ores generally are not suitable for furnace 
charging unmixed by reason of high sulphur and 
phosphorous content and the necessity for sintering 
and other beneficiating which results in an excessive 
charging of fines. In practice, domestic ores are 
mixed with imported ores, the ratio depending upon 
the trade balance and ability to purchase ores from 
overseas. The prewar average was about 15 per cent 
domestic ore. 

Total proved reserves of workable iron ores prob- 
ably do not amount to more than 10 million tons, 
with an iron content of perhaps 40 per cent. Most 
of the domestic ores are contained in the magnetite 
deposit at Kamaishi in northern Honshu and the 
limonite bog iron deposit in Hokkaido. 

Peak output of domestic ore was about 3.5 mil- 
lion tons in 1944, with an iron content of about 1.5 
million tons. Over 750,000 tons of iron sands were 
mined in the same year. 

Japan is better supplied with coal, producing more 
than 50 million tons a year during the war. Such 
production would be adequate in quantity for 
peacetime needs, but quality is deficient for iron and 


Fig. 1—View of Japanese open hearth shop 


Fig. 2—Steel production capacity in major areas 
before and after damage to Japan 
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steelmaking because of low coking strength and high 
ash content. Japanese practice has been also to mix 
domestic coking coal with imported coal, the ratio 
again depending upon availability of imports. The 
average resulting coke yield in prewar years was 
about 60 per cent. 

Manganese ore and most other ferroalloy ores 
are deficient in Japan and must be imported, as must 
fluorite. The country has adequate supplies of lime- 
stone and dolomite, but is an importer of magnesite 
both for charging and for making firebrick. 

Japan was a fairly large importer of pig iron before 
the war, both from Korea and Manchuria in the em- 
pire, and from India and the United States. She also 
imported steel and steel products, mostly ingot, billet, 
Sheet bar and slab. The net import balance of both 
pig iron and steel depended on favorable terms of 
trade since the prewar empire was largely self-suf- 
ficient in capacity. 

Production Facilities—Nearly all of the iron and 
steel industry of the home islands is concentrated in 
four areas, northern Kyushu, Osaka, Tokyo-Yoko- 
hama, and northern Honshu-Hokkaido. The Kyushu 
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ROLLED STEEL AFTER DAMAGE TO 
PLANT 
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\ a OPEN HEARTH STEEL BEFORE DAMAGE 
TO PLANT 
OPEN HEARTH STEEL AFTER DAMAGE 
Sele. ot @ TO PLANT 
TY ROLLED STEEL BEFORE DAMAGE TO 
PLANT 
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installation, mostly the plant of Yawata, is based 
on nearby coal, while that in northern Honshu and 
Hokkaido is located at the sources of domestic ore. 
Both the Osaka area and the Tokyo-Yokohama area 
are completely dependent upon materials brought in 
either from overseas or from the domestic producing 
areas. 

More than 90 per cent of the pig iron is produced 
in large blast furnaces in integrated plants. Most 
carbon steel is produced in open hearth furnaces, with 
the exception of one Bessemer installation which 
has five 20-ton Thomas converters. There is a large 
electric furnace capacity which before and during the 
war was used mostly for alloy steel production. All 
plants use vertical slot, Koppers type coking ovens, 
and all blast furnace facilities have by-product plants. 
The prewar steel production pattern was about 90 
per cent rolled products, about 6 per cent castings 
and 4 per cent forgings. 

In the production of pig iron, Japan had a peak 
installed capacity rated at 17,850 tons per day, most 
of it in over 200-ton-per-day furnaces. Both fur- 
naces and furnace practice are modern and adequate 
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technically. The industry has suffered from the gr 
variety of ores used and experimented with in t 
past, plus the varying quality of the coking co; 
made available. 

Wartime need and dependence of Japan upon f: 
flung empire sources of materials led to large sca\ : 
use of small 20-ton-per-day blast furnaces. In theor, 
the furnaces were to be installed at overseas sources : 
of iron ore to produce pig iron for shipment to Japan : 
for steelmaking. Technical difficulties, wartime hast; 
and lack of suitable fuel resulted in a low aggregat: 
production throughout the war of only about 400,000 
tons of poor grade pig iron in these furnaces. 

The Japanese also installed eight kiln plants in th 
home islands for producing sponge iron from limonit: 
and iron sands, plus two additional plants in Asia 





Fig. 3—This rotating drum at the Yawata plant 
of Japan Iron & Steel Co., Kyushu, Japan, is used 
to test the hardness of coke. U. 8. Army photo 
Fig. 4—Cold rolling strip in Japanese steel mili 
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Fig. 5—Steel products, production, imports and 
consumption, Japan, 1925 to 1944 
Fig. 6—Scrap, domestic and imported, 1925 ‘o 1945 


Fig. 7—Japanese iron and steel exports, 1925 to 1945 
Fig. 8—Steel imports, 1925 to 1945 
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NOTE WCLUDES ORDINARY, SPECIAL, FORGED AND CAST STEEL. 
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Peak output was about 100,000 tons in 1944. Theyj. ~+-ton charge. Induction type electric furnaces are also 


also experimented with batch production of pig iron 
in electric furnaces. Total output aggregated about 
65,000 tons. 

In the production of steel, Japan has an open 
hearth furnace installation of 193 furnaces with a 
rated capacity of nearly 7.5 million tons of ingot a 
year based on 680 heats. Furnaces run from 10 to 
200 tons per charge and can produce any type ingot 
required. Furnaces are modern, of American and Ger- 
man design and technology is adequate. Wartime 
production pattern was about 85 per cent ordinary 
steel and 15 per cent alloy. 

Open hearth furnace practice follows that in the 
United States, usually charging the scrap followed 
by hot pig iron, with fluxes added during the heat. 

The Thomas converters of the Kawasaki plant of 
the Japan Steel Tube Co. were installed primarily to 
utilize high phosphorous pig iron from domestic ores 
The plant has been valuable alco as a source of 
fertilizer from the high phosphate slag. 

Japan in addition has a rated capacity of about 2 
million tons per year in electric furnaces, of which 
there are 440, the majority Heroult type of 1 to 20- 
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[STEEL SLABS AND INGOTS \ 








PIG IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 
* INCLUDES BARS AND RODS, RAILS AND FISH PLATES, GALVANIZED 
OR BARE SHEET AND PLATES, WIRE, PIPE AND FITTINGS 
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THOUSANDS OF METRIC TONS 


used extensively especially in the smaller shop opera- 
tions. Electric furnaces suit Japan, both by reason 
of cheap hydro power and because of the general, all- 
purpose nature of the typical Japanece small plant. 
By the latter part of the war, nearly one third of 
Japan’s steel output came from electric furnaces. 

Rolling Mills—Japan’s steel rolling and fabricating 
industry is adequate both in size and in quality of 
equipment for any modern purpose. Chiefly of Amer- 
ican and German design and in many cases of Amer- 
ican or German manufacture, the industry can turn 
out anything from nails to battleship plate. Techno- 
logy is not up to the equipment. 

Major steelmaking center in Japan is that of 
Yawata in northern Kyushu. The oldest plant in the 
country, it has been added to over the past 65 years 
and now contains about one third of the pig iron and 
steel ingot capacity of Japan. It has 12 blast furnaces, 
46 open hearth furnaces, 13 electric furnaces, 7 
blooming mills and 2 rolling mills, one of which is 
a continuous strip mill made by United Engineering. 
Yawata can turn out any type product except pipe. 
and is the only facility in Japan for producing rails. 
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NOTES: A~ONLY TOTAL FIGURES AVAILABLE FOR 1925-26 
B—ALL ORDINARY ROLLED FINISHED STEEL 
C— ALLOY STEEL PRODUCTS AND HIGH CARBON STEEL PRODUCTS 


SOURCE: MINISTRY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
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Kamaishi in northern Honshu was started about the 
same time as Yawata. It has three blast furnaces, 
ten open hearth furnaces, three electric furnaces, 
one blooming mill and six rolling mills. It normally 
produces mostly pig iron and semifinished steel. 

Wanishi in Hokkaido was begun in 1909 as the first 
privately constructed plant. It has seven blast fur- 
naces, five open hearth furnaces, one blooming mill, 
one bar mill and one wire rod mill. Its production is 
taken in form of pig iron, steel billets, wire rod. 

Steel center of Kawasaki and Tsurumi in the Tokyo- 
Yokohama area is owned by the Japan Steel Tube 
Co. Like Yawata it has been added to over many 


Fig. 9—Iron and steel production, Japanese mainland 


Fig. 10—Mangano-alloy production, Japan 1926 to 
1944 


years. It has seven blast furnaces, 20 open heart): 
furnaces, five Thomas converters, two blooming mills. 
one bar mill, one wire rod mill, three tube mills, 
one sheet bar mill, three plate and sheet mills and 
one slab and plate mill. Sometimes called the Youngs- 
town of Japan, this plant is one of only two pipe mills 
in the country and the only source of large size pipe. 

Most Modern Plant—The Hirohata plant near Osaka 
is the best and most modern plant in Japan, if not 
the entire Far East. Started in 1937, it has never 
been completely finished. It has two 1000-ton blast 
furnaces plus six 150-ton open hearth furnaces and 
the largest continuous plate mill in Japan. The plant 
was designed for fully integrated operation and was 
primarily intended to produce ship plates. A _ sec- 
tion steel mill was manufactured but not erected at 
the end of the war. Most of the equipment in the 
Hirohata plant is of American and German design. 
The blooming mill, billet mill, plate mill and the sec- 
tion steel plant were all purchased by the Japanese in 
the United States and Germany. 

In addition to the above plants and others in the 
home islands, the Japanese also installed a fairly siz- 
able industry in Korea and Manchuria. That in Korea 
is located in the Soviet north, and presumably most of 
that in Manchuria has been either stripped by the 
Soviet or made inoperative by continual fighting. 

In Korea, the Kenjiho plant near Heijo is the 
largest with a capacity of 350,000 tons of pig iron per 
year plus open hearth capacity of 400 tons per day. 
The Mitsubishi plant also near Heijo, which was not 
completed at the end of the war, had a design capacity 
of 180,000 tons of ingot per year. 


In Manchuria, the Anshan plant was built largely 
by American engineers with American equipment. 
It had a peak output in 1943 of 1,325,000 tons of 
pig iron and over 350,000 tons of steel products. 


Disposition of Japan’s Industry—The iron and stee! 
industry being the most basic of industries has re- 
ceived a considerable amount of high policy attention 
in Japan since the end of the war. First recommenda- 
tion for the future of this industry was that of the 
U. S. Reparations Mission calling for Japan to be 
allowed a blast furnace capacity of only 500,000 tons 
of pig iron a year and a steel ingot production of 
2,250,000 tons a year. (Please turn to Page 94) 





MATERIALS FOR STEEL PP O0DTCTION IN JAPAN 
(In 1000 Metric Tons) 
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1930 1,162 
1931 103 1,102 95 
1932 115 1,102 206 
1933 160 1,437 160 
1934 215 1,728 164 
1935 260 121 0 757 0 929 381 2,448 1,865 131 
1936 309 121 0 751 0 1,066 466 2,713 1,972 123 
1937 296 151 1 358 0 1,029 1,015 2,850 2,252 135 
1938 364 184 2 &S 0 1,008 624 2,270 2,467 215 
1939 447 200 7 411 0 1,220 1,090 3,375 3,068 221 
1940 557 220 28 705 0 1,286 813 3,609 3,417 164 
1941 745 380 31 1,529 0 752 323 3,760 4,088 138 
1942 1,179 339 37 2,424 17 57 37 4,090 4,119 133 
1943 1,459 120 0 1,920 76 27 4 3,606 3,804 269 
1944 1,911 329 5 595 14 0 0 2,854 2,564 245 


Note: Spaces left blank indicate no data available at present, 
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242 158 495 1,412 296 1,883 1,883 
322 122 650 1,752 559 2,398 2,398 
455 186 801: 2,238 1,013 3,198 5 3,203 
409 205 778 2,506 1,413 3,844 60 3,904 
383 579 1,093 2,958 1,692 4,704 97 137 4,938 
271 #701 1,095 3,067 648 1,497 5,212 5,223 87 344 5,654 
213 793 1,131 3,383 904 2,420 6,707 5,801 103 451 6,355 
210 647 1,072 3,539 815 1,358 5,712 6,472 106 622 7,200 
352 352 927 3,995 919 2,555 7,469 6,696 112 562 7,370 
431 259 854 4,271 869 1,391 6,531 6,856 109 554 7,519 
553 93 784 4,872 1,021 234 6,127 6,844 157 573 17,574 
715 30 878 4,997 1,250 39 6,286 7,044 179 724 7,947 
544 183 996 4,800 1,154 25 5,959 7,833 1088 837b (8,778 
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Fig. 1 — Conveyor-infrared 

oven combination makes the 

entire painting and drying 

job almost 100 per cent auto- 
matic 








By WILLIAM J. MISKELLA 


Miskella InfraRed Co. 
Cleveland 


RECONDITIONING steel drums is a business which 
requires specially-designed equipment and carefully 
planned procedures. Practice in the plant of L. Gott- 
lieb, Cleveland, in renewing drums is developed to a 
high degree of efficiency, and involves several inter- 
esting cleaning, painting and inspection operations. 

An inclined skid feeds old drums directly into a 
washer where hot alkali cleaners under pressure spray 
the exterior of the old drums from all directions 
to soften up the old paint and dirt. Before coming 
out of this washer at the opposite end, drums are 
scrubbed by large rotary brushes. Also a hot rinsing 
operation is performed. Drums are placed on a roller 
conveyor long enough to hold ten drums head down 
over protruding vertical nozzles. 

Powerful sprays of the hot alkali cleaner are simul- 
taneously directed upward into the interior of the 
ten drums. Afterwards the drums are systematically 
lifted off the protruding nozzles, placed on another 
run of roller conveyor so that, the cleaning liquid 
may be drained out and into the trough in the con- 
crete floor. This waste flows back to the exterior 
washer which pumps it up and into a recirculating 
system to be used over and over again. 

Next the ten drums are set on another run of 
roller conveyor on the floor at the end of which they 
are taken off, slightly tilted and a long nozzle attached 
to a hose inserted so that the end of each nozzle 
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rests in the “corner” of the interior of the drum. 
Ten of these nozzles pump out the water with electric 
power furnished by the large direct motor-driven 
pump at the right. This is known as a syphon 
dryer. 

“Chaining” Machine—The drums are then passed 
on another roller conveyor to the inspection station 
where a tubular electric lamp on the end of a long 
rod and controlled by a counterbalance enables the 
inspector to reject those drums which may not come 
up to standard. Occasionally the inspector catches 
a drum which shou!d have been directed initially to 
the motor-driven “chaining” machine. This is a spe- 
cial device, deriving its name from the fact that 
pieces of log chain are fed into the interior through 
the bunghole to serve as a medium for loosening heavy 
residue such as caked paint or other materials which 
were left in the drum by the previous owner. 

This machine has several mechanical motions de- 
signed to present the interior surfaces for proper 
action by the chains or other tumbling media. The 
rocking motion tilts the five drums in the machine 
simultaneously from one end to the other so the 
solvent liquid will swish back and forth continuously. 
At the same time, a pair of rollers on the bottom 
causes the drums to rotate slowly. Operations done 
by the machine are usually performed before the 
drums enter the washer. Finally, the cleaning solvent 
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Fig. 2—Drum washer where hot alkali cleaners 
under pressure spray the exterior of old drums from 
all directions to soften up old paint and dirt 
Fig. 3 “Chaining” machine used for loosening 
heavy residue such as caked paint or other materials 
left in the drum. This machine has several me- 
chanical motions designed to present the interior 
surfaces for proper action by log chains oy other 
tumbling media 
Fig. 4—-Automatic pressurized spray painting ma- 
chine consists of a battery of automatic spray guns 
each set to do a certain portion of the painting job 
An electric revolving device whirls drums in front 
of the guns 


is drained out and these especially-treated drums 
are ready to pass through the regular cleaning rou- 
tine starting with the exterior washer. 

After the inspector has passed the drums, which 
have been thoroughly cleaned both inside and out- 
side, they are rolled into another machine. This 
so-called “‘chime sealer” has every mechanical featur: 
needed to roll the chimes or heads of the drums 
thoroughly to take out dents, close openings, etc. 
A. pair of heavy steel head plates which fit into 
the chimes, grips the drum firmly. A _ pushbutton 
switch controls this gripping. Another pushbutton 
starts the rotation actuated by the powerful 15 hp mo- 
tor that is nearly as big as the drum. The complete 
electric control box is located just above the motor 
Another button sets the automatic release so that 
the drums, as they are continuously processing in 
this chime sealer, may roll down the skid and into 
position for entrance to the spray booth in which 
the paint may be either automatically or hand ap- 
plied. 

Pressurized Spray Painting—The automatic pres 
surized spray painting machine consists of a batter) 
of automatic spray guns, each set to do a certain 
portion of the painting job, in any color combina- 
tion required. An electric revolving device whirls 
the drums in front of these spray guns. In much 
less than 1 minute the painted drums are kicked 
out of the painting machine, rolled down a slight in- 
cline where “ice-tong’”’ grippers, automatically en- 
gage the drums and carry them on the conveyor to 
the entrance of the special Miskella infrared oven. 

When it is not practical to use the automatic 
spray equipment, two sprayers, each with a spra) 
gun in each hand (four guns in all) simultaneouls 
paint the heads and body of the mechanically re- 
volving drums with two colors. On the opposite 
side of the spray-booth the automatic pickup grippers 
go into action. The moving, but empty grippers 
simply slide along on a pair of rod guides. This 
spreads them sufficiently to admit the painted drum 
as the hooks fall into place. No labor, no trouble 
they just keep on “gripping” all day long. This 
method of gripping has developed through the co-op- 
eration of the superintendent of the drum recondition- 
ing plant and The Joel Co., conveyor specialists. 
It permits the use of angularly-directed heat on top 
and bottom as well as on the ends, while drums are 
in the oven. 

Some rough sketches were given to the conveyo! 
company and eventually the “ice-tong” idea demon 
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order to serve more fully your needs for aluminum 
alloys, Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated has 
established a new mill for rolling aluminum strip. 


For 27 years, Revere aluminum extruded shapes have 
been known in almost every industry for uniform quality 
that has resulted in lower fabrication costs. In addition to 
extruded shapes, Revere has produced aluminum alloy 
tube for a wide variety of applications. 


Now Revere is prepared to fill your requirements for 
aluminum strip in the following alloys: 2S, 3S, 4S and 52S. 
Revere Aluminum Strip will be rolled in widths up to 24 
inches, and .037 inches and under in thickness. For man- 
ulacturers who like to set up for long runs, Revere can 
Supply coiled strip up to 70 pounds per inch of width. 


August 8, 1949 








The Revere office nearest you will be glad to furnish 


complete information about Revere Aluminum Alloy strip, 
tubes or extruded shapes . . . as well as technical assistance 
in their application. Your inquiries will receive prompt 
and cooperative attention. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Il.; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles and Riverside, 
Calif.; New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N. Y.—Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Fig. 5—This chime sealer rolls chimes or heads of 
drums to take out dents, close openings 


strated its value. The trolley type overhead con- 
veyor used in this infrared oven is ideal and much 
lower in cost than the types previously used. The 
oven has a much lower operating cost, greater out- 
put, yet less in price than any heretofore offered in 
this field. Due to the close competition in the drum 
manufacturing business even a fraction of a cent 
extra in cost is important. 

Infrared Drying—Not only are the drums suc- 
cessfully baked in the combined infrared oven and 
conveyor setup, but the entire job became almost 


100 per cent automatic, even to the actual carryinz 
of the drums (still on the conveyor) to the truck 
at the shipping room door, without any handling 
whatever. The truck driver now lifts the drums 
“down” off the conveyor in order to load them on 
his truck. The old practice was to store the air- 
dried drums on the floor of the shipping department 
where they had to be “lifted up” to be placed on the 
motor truck that is used to convey them to the cus- 
tomer. 


Angularly directed heat is instantly applied to all 
surfaces for 4 minutes. The drums, riding on 36-inch 
centers, emerge from the out end of the infrared 
oven. The drums do not revolve in the oven. They 
are too hot to handle so the 10-minute travel time 
from the oven to the shipping department (on an ex- 
tended conveyor) nicely settles this minor point. 

The new Miskella oven has a connected load of 
162 kw and processes 90 heavy, returnable 55-gallon 
drums per hour at a temperature of 250° F. The 
entire bottom of the 241% foot oven consists of hinged 
sections which drop down to enable the maintenance 
men to get in easily for servicing. An expanded met- 
al screen serves as a safety guard for the lamps 
in case a drum should accidently drop in the oven. 
Eighteen control switches are used to vary the oven 
heat and a master control near the end of the 
oven serves to connect or disconnect the entire oven 
as well as the two ceiling blowers. 








New Books 


Metallurgy and Magnetism, by Dr. 
James K. Stanley, research metal- 
lurgist, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
150 pages, published by American 
Society for Metals, Cleveland, for 
$4.00. 

Book consists of four profusely 11- 
lustrated chapters, headings of which 
are: Magnetic theory and definitions, 
types of magnetic materials—soft 
magnetic materials and permanent 
magnets, factors affecting magnetic 
properties—product factors and 
chemical and structural factors, mag- 
netic analysis—a metallurgical tool. 
It is thought that the book repre- 
sents the first attempt to treat sys- 
tematically in one volume the factors 
affecting magnetic quality. Chapter 
IV tells plant metallurgists and re- 
search workers how changes in vari- 
ous magnetic properties can be used 
to study metallurgical and solid-state 
problems. The book can be used as 
an introductory text on ferro mag- 
netism and types of magnetic mate- 
rials. 





- oO —_ 

Hardfacing by Welding, by M. 
Riddihough; cloth, 127 pages, 5% x 
834, inches; published by Louis Cas- 
sier Co., Ltd., London. 

The book, devoted solely to the 
subject of hardfacing, presents infor- 
mation which will enable the welding 
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and maintenance engineer to perform 
the job of hardfacing every type of 
metal. It covers the various stages 
of the process—design of component, 
choice of hardfacing alloy and tech- 
nique of depositing, inspection and 
finishing methods. 

Hardfacing is the art of welding 
an economical amount of the most 
wear-resistant alloy to the position 
where it is most needed. The process 
allows cheaper metals to be used 
for the body of the job. Included in 
the English book are 81 photographs 
and diagrams, 24 tables for reference 
and an appendix containing details 
of both English and American hard- 
facing materials. Among the sub- 
jects covered are hardfacing rods and 
their development, preheating and 
cooling, heat treatment for hardfac- 
ing various types of metals, equip- 
ment and jigs, inspecting, machining 
and grinding the deposit, and estimat- 
ing and planning. 

—~{) 

Album of Historical Steam Trac- 
tion Engines and Threshing Equip- 
ment—No. 1, by Floyd Clymer; 160 
pages, 8% x 11-inches; published by 
Floyd Clymer; Los Angeles, for $2.50 
(paper edition) and $3.50 (fabrikoid 
edition). 

United States and foreign makes 
of steam traction engines and thresh- 
ing equipment made in the period 
from 1855 to 1929 are shown in this 
book, first of a series to be published 
by Floyd Clymer. Although trac- 


tion engines were an important stable 
and useful phase of American agri- 
cultural life from about 1880 to 1923, 
the period during which these engines 
were in use in Europe was even 
longer. The traction engine growth 
was rapid in the United States and 
between the covers of this book, the 
reader will find such names as Case, 
Avery, Rumely, Advance and West- 
inghouse. 

The book is unique in that it pre- 
sents a series of advertisements of 
this type of equipment which ap- 
peared in publications of that time. 
A considerable number of what ap- 
pear to be catalog photographs ap- 
pear along with engineering drawings 
detailing operation of the equipment. 
As the author states in his foreword, 
“like the cylinder gramaphone, the 
interurban trolley car and the ‘surrey 
with the fringe on top,’ steam trac- 
tion engines have passed into that 
limbo of useful American gadgets 
which helped the country grow and 
develop. Unfortunately, sentiment 
cannot hold back the wheels of prog- 
ress.”’ The book is a collectors item. 

Also available from the publisher 
is a series of five historical motor 
scrapbooks, containing pictures and 
detailed information on many of the 
earlier makes of automobiles. Some 
200 ancient and modern steam autos 
are pictured in volume I of the steam 
car edition, also available. 
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A’ units built by American Laundry Machinery Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., are designed to incorporate the 
characteristics of a castings. 


“better property” 
good e€X- 


The American Notrux Extractor illustrated is 
ample offering users increased efficiency pi a aawetl, 
high-speed machine which will provide long, uninterrupted 
service. 
Typical of the important Meehanite parts are the fol- 
lowing: 
1, Curb and Floor Base. 
3. Legs. 
3. Motor Bracket. 
4. Basket Comb. 
5. Sheave and Brake Drum. 
6. Bearing Housings. 
PSEEHANITE 








The variety of these parts and their important functions 
are indicative of proper design analysis and the recognition 
that only through the assurance of quality castings can all 
service requirements be met. 

Your equipment can take advantage of the uniformity 
and dependability built into Meehanite castings. 

For further information write for the Meehanite Hand- 
book, 67 pages of important engineering data, to any of the 
foundries listed. 


FOUNDRIES 





Mahwah. New Jersey 
Rochester, New York 
Detroit, Michig 

St. Louis, Missouri 
—_—Irvington, New Jersey 


American Brake Shoe Co. 
The American Leundry Machinery Co... = 
Atlas Foundry Co. 
Banner tron Works 
Barnett Foundry & Machine Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. _..Bethayres, Pennsylvania 
Continental Gin Co. ____ Birmingham, Alabama 
_Mt. Vernea. Ohio and Grove City, Pa. 
Portland, Oregon 
__ Ansonia, Commecticut 
___. Florence, New Jersey 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Greenlee Foundry Co. 





Johnstone Foundries, Inc. _ 





€ tone ce... 
Otis-Fensom Elevator Co. itd. 
The Henry Perkins Co. 

Pohiman Foundry Co., Inc._ 
Rosedale Foundry & Machine Co. 


The Cooper-Bessemer Corp. _ 
Crawtord & Doherty Foundry Co. = 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc.___ 

Florence Pipe Foundry & Machine Co. 

Fulton Foundry & Machine Co., Inc 





General Foundry & Manufacturing Co. 
The Hamilton Foundry & Machine Co 
Kanawha Manutacturing Co, 


Lincoln Foundry Corp. 


Seah __.. aiiltets Ontario 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
_Dover, Ohio 
__Indianapolis, ind. 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
_____ Denver, Colorado 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
_____. Centerville, lowa 
__St. Paul, Minnesota 
Vulcan Foundry Co. Oakland, California 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Corporation__ ___Phillipsburg, New Jersey 
“This advertisement sponsored by foundries listed above.” 


Ross-Meehan Foundries 
Shenango-Penn Mold Co.___ 
Sonith Industries, Inc. 
Standard Foundry Co..._ 
The Stearns-Roger Manufacturing Co. 
Traylor Engineering & Mtg. Co. 
U. S. Challenge Co. 
Valley tron Works, Inc. 


Flint, Michigan 

________ Chicago, Iilinois 
= __Hamilton, Ohio 
celal Grove City, Pennsylvania 
Charleston, West Virginia 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
_______ Los Angeles, California 
= Orillia, Ontario 














‘Bridgewster, Massachusetts 
__ Buffalo, New York 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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MAKING STEEL from 
Argentine High-Phos Pig Iron 


Experimental heats made at an Ohio electric furnace shop using an all-pig 
charge demonstrates the feasibility of the practice on a commercial scale 
in that country. Charging and melting procedures and physical analysis 


APPROXIMATELY 14 major iron 
ore deposits are to be found in that 
portion of the Andes Mountains lying 
within the border limits of Argentina. 
Near the town of Zapla, Province of 
Jujuy, one of these ore deposits is 
being exploited by the Argentine 
Army. Here is located a charcoal 
blast furnace, producing from 60 to 
80 tons of pig iron daily. This blast 
furnace, the only one in Argentina, 
has been in operation approximately 
four years. Because of the type of 
fuel used, the sulphur content of the 
pig produced is 0.01 per cent but the 
phosphorus content varies from 1.10 
to 1.20 per cent. The output from 
this furnace is consumed by various 
gray iron foundries. 

A rough calculation of steel melted 
in Argentina indicates that about 400 
tons of steel scrap is remelted daily 
in open-hearth furnaces, cast into 
ingots approximately 6 x 6 inches 
square by &4 inches long, and subse- 
quently converted into shapes, the 
major portion of which is rolled into 
rounds for concrete reinforcing. In 
addition to this consumption of steel 
scrap for melting there are about 
25 steel foundries using another 50 
to 100 tons of scrap daily. A number 
of gray iron foundries use steel scrap 
in their cupola charges. The total 
amount of steel scrap melted daily 
ig estimated to vary between 500 
and 600 tons. 

Argentina has never produced any 
steel from its nationally-produced pig 
iron, Therefore, all the steel scrap 
being remelted has been imported, 
either as scrap, or as scrap that 
has accumulated from various types 
of equipment purchased abroad, such 
as railroad stocks, agricultural ma- 
chinery, etc. At present, however, 
due to the dollar shortage, the prob- 
lem of securing steel scrap is becom- 
ing serious. It is obvious that some- 
day in the near future the supply 
of accumulated steel scrap will be 


Rate of carbon and phosphorus 
loss during working of heats 
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of end product are presented 


exhausted. The diminishing supply 
of scrap is already being experienced 
by melting shops. One producer has 
offered to sell cast ingots for rolling 
only in exchange for an equivalent 
value of steel melting scrap. Some 
steel scrap is being imported from 
the war areas, especially Italy, North- 
ern Africa and the Philippines. 

The Argentine government, there- 
fore, is interested in making steel 
from its own nationally produced 
pig iron, not only to arrest the rapid- 
ly dwindling stock of scrap, but also 
for strategical reasons. Argentina 
has the iron ore deposits and also 
the necessary limestone and fuel for 
pig iron production, but to date, not 
a single ton of this pig iron has been 
refined into steel, chiefly because of 
its high phosphorus content. 

For the purpose of demonstrating 
that a quality steel can be made 
from this high phosphorus pig iron, 
3 tons of iron were shipped from the 
Zapla blast furnace to the Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O. Two 
experimental heats, using 100 per 





By E. J. ASH 


Consulting Engineer 
Buenos Aires 
Argentina 


cent high phosphorus pig iron from 
Argentina as the charge, were fin- 
ished into steel, using a i-ton basic- 
lined electric furnace. 

A condensed log of typical furnace 
operations for the two heats is given 
in Table I. 

The charge for this heat consisted 
of 2194 pounds of Argentine high 
phosphorus pig iron containing 1.09 
per cent phosphorus. Table II indi- 
cates the theoretical amount of Fe,O 
required to oxidize the carbon, man- 
ganese, silicon and phosphorus in 
this charge. The theoretical amount 
of lime required in this charge is 
shown in Table III, 

As seen from the log in Table I, 
in the process of making this heat 
400 pounds of lime was actually 
added. The theoretical amount of 
lime does not take into consideration 
the lime needed for fluxing, the 
gangue of the ore used, the SiO, in 
the lime, refractory erosion and the 
excess of lime normally required. 

The total weight of mill scale and 
iron ore added to the charge was 
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00 and 395 pounds respectively. This 
tal does not include the amount of 
xygen added to the bath during the 


TABLE I 


CONDENSED LOG OF FURNACE OPERATIONS IN REFINING A 100 PER CENT 
HIGH-PHOS PIG IRON CHARGE IN AN ELECTRIC FURNACE 


1 minutes of blowing. A %%-inch Material charged: 2194 lbs. of high-phos pig iron from Argentina 
nipe and oxygen under 90 pounds — S—8.85 | Mn—0.85 Si—1.22 P—1.09 S—0.015 
pressure were used for blowing. 8:22 to 10:37 Added = a _-- — 

The ratio of total oxide to the a40the liton ore 


10:37 Metal test—C—3.19 P—0.26 S—0.013 
10:37 to 12:10 Added 50 Ibs. lime 
75 Ibs. mill scale 
150 Ibs. iron ore 
4 minutes of oxygen 
+ .C— 


metal charged (not including the 
xygen blown into the bath) was 
1 to 3.2, and that of lime to the total 














e 12:10 Metal test ..... ~1.95 P—0.052 S—0.013 
charge was 1 to 5.5. iia 12:10 to 2:11 Added 150 Ibs, lime 
The accompanying graph indicates 25 Ibs. mill scale 
105 Ibs. re 
the rate of carbon and phosphorus 7 canes ad edition 
removal for the two heats made. Pa 2:11 Metal test ........C—0.14 P—0.021 S—0.013 
j : : 2:11 to 3:15 \dded 6 Ibs, coal ' 
Physical properties of the steel, %- 110 Ibs. lime 
. 15 Ibs. spar 
inch bar as rolled, are presented in ‘oe eee 
Table IV. hg tg 
: 9 Ss. esi 
‘ It should be pointed out that these 1814 Ibs. FeMn 
: lie 1% Ibs. Al 
from ' heats were of an experime ntal nature Final composition: C—0.33 Mn—0.74 Si—0,20 P—0.03 S—0.010 
fin- ; and are of interest not only because Total additions: Lime 400 Ibs 
asic- [ they represent electric furnace opera- pong a ding 
' tions when using a charge of 100 
nace per cent high phosphorus pig iron, TABLE Il “”) 
a j siete eon CONSTITUENTS OF HEAT 
iven ' but also because this is the first steel Fe,0, required Total amount Wy 
made from Argentine pig iron. ‘ % in Pounds per pound of of Fe.0, oO 
sted — Charge in charge element, Ibs. required, lbs. <f 
SLEC sarbon ..... 3.85 84.46 4.44 375 oO 
high x ‘ - Manganese a ; : 0.85 18.65 1.00 18 ~ 
Silicon .. . 1.22 26.77 5.05 135 Mm 
moo Studies Acid, Abrasion nse OO | 1.33 26.72 5.05 135 a 
ond Resistance of Enamels 630 
e,0 = 
nan- Acetic acid, which produces only TABLE Hl <t 
; isibl k i id heat AMOUNT OF LIME REQUIRED IN CHARGE OO 
in minor visible attack in acid pretreat- CaO required Total amount = 
are ment of porcelain enamels, has been Element came Rep a ay A a. 
2 IS found to strongly inhibit further at- Silicon .. Sey 1,22 26.77 5.00 135, GC 
tack when subsequently treated with PEs Bene ek a REAeO ee sala 23.91 2.71 66 = | 
e I citric acid, although the citric acid 201 ah 
neat severely attacked the untreated areas sehen O 
ally of the same enameled specimens. In PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF STEEL MADE FROM ARGENTINE PIG IRON 
of tests conducted at the Enameled Met- yee ag porary = Elongation pny i ag ll 
. ae stee point, Ibs strength, Ibs of area, % ardness No, i 
tion als Laboratory of the National Bu- 1030 65,000 96,875 25 48.2 179 ; — 
the reau of Standards, Washington, by 4620 81,000 97,125 24 67.4 192 ae 
, in W. N. Harrison, J. C. Richmond and Li | 
the J. R. Crandall, it was found that os = | 
1. pretreatment with acetic acid in con- ment for 15 minutes in 10 per cent original surface, although more re- 2 
and centrations from 0.5 to 50 per cent citric acid appreciably reduced the sistant to acid attack. The results, = | 
was for periods of 5 minutes or longer abrasion resistance of certain enam- as determined by the Enameled Met- a | 
was effective against subsequent els having Class B or Class A acid als Laboratory, suggest that the ti- 
= treatment with 10 per cent citric resistance (Porcelain Enamel Insti- tanium-type enamels are especially 
acid. Treatment with butyric acid tute standard test), this effect be- sensitive to the observed effects, and 
for 15 minutes produced the same ing more pronounced on titanium- that routine inspection tests should 
eae effect. but neither tartaric nor lactic type enamels than on antimony-type be made in regular production to as- 
acid was effective it was reported. enamels. Abrasion resistance of sure that the composition and proc- 
In the revision of the Federal speci Class AA enamels was in no case essing of the enamels are maintained 
— Seine tim ecmeniiin’ eradeates ti effected. at optimum conditions. The increased 
darkroom use, tests were made to The effect of abrasion such as use of titanium-type enamels and 
"9 . itivi > 
compare the relative effects of hy- would occur, for instance, when a the sensitivity of these enamels to 
drochloric, acetic and citric acids on Stained spot on an enameled article — a en oon ee 
elendiak Cink aadsic ath ges: seieal the rating on some enamels from treatment should be incorporated in 
er less corrosive than were hydrochloric a good Class B by the standard test the standard test for acid resistance. 
and citric acids. The passivation to a poor Class C by the same test , - 
effect noted above is explained on the modified to include the abrasion treat- An addition of four skids, with 
hypothesis that the acetic and bu- ment. It was reported that the same minimum dimensions, as recommend- 
tyrie acids preferentially leach al- amount of abrasion had no appreci- ed by the standing committee of the 
rs kalies from the enamel surface, leav- able effect on the untreated areas industry, are contained in the revision 
ing behind a silica-rich film which of the specimens. of simplified practice recommendation 
is resistant to further solution, even While full explanations of the R95-30, skid platforms, being sub- | 
— in citric or stronger acids. With phenomena noted are yet to be de- mitted to producers, distributors 
itric acid, the attack apparently termined, it is believed that these users and others interested for ac- 
proceeds to a greater depth before two effects are related, and that the ception or comment. Copies may be 
“Fi sufficient thickness of this film is two silica-rich layers resulting from obtained from Commodity Standards 
uilt up to inhibit further solution. preferential solution of the alkali Division, National Bureau of Stand- 
— The laboratory found that treat- is less resistant to abrasion than the ards, Washington 25, D. C. 
25 8] 
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Pressure Loss Reduced in 
New Steel Valve Body 


Reducing pressure loss by a re- 
ported 40 per cent and making pos- 
sible use of smaller pipe and valves, 
a newly designed cast steel valve 
body is also said to reduce weight 
and wear-producing turbulence. De- 
veloped through laboratory research 
by Edward Valves Inc., East Chi- 
cago, Ind., the valve’s smaller size 
has been achieved by use of an in- 
tegral Stellite seat and an equalizer 
which allows the disk-piston to rise 
completely out of the path of flow, 
thus utilizing the entire flow passage. 

3onnet bore, only slightly larger 
than the ASA _ standard for port 
openings, results in reduction of 
weight and minimized pressure load 
on bonnet seal and operating mech- 
anism. The equalization of pressure 
in all internal areas, reduced disk- 
piston weight and streamlined inter- 
nal contours which eliminate the 


to combine to decrease pressure loss. 
Valves in the new body design are 
built in 900, 1500 and 2500 pound 
classes with both globe and angle 
patterns. 


High Amp Connections 
Silver Plated by Powder 


High amperage electrical connec- 
tions may be silver plated on the 
job with only a sharp steel wire 
brush or abrasive cloth, a clean rag 
and water being necessary to per- 
form the operation. A layer of sil- 
ver which will not peel off and which 
gives cool maximum conductivity for 
copper, brass or bronze contacts is 
applied by alternately dipping a 
slightly damp cloth pad into a silver 
plating powder and rubbing on the 
surface to be treated. 

Eliminating the problem of heating 
due to oxidation, the new product 
is also said to present losses too 
small to create noticeable heat, but 





losses. Made by Cool-Amp Co. 5 
Portland, Oreg. the silver plat 
powder is harmless to the user. It 
is available in 1-pound jars. 


] 


Roller Chain Repair Set 


To facilitate repair of American 
standard roller chain, Atlas Chain 
& Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, has devel- 
oped a new tool which prevents bind- 
ing in the driving out of the pins. 
Consisting of an anvil, fork and a 
punch, the tool suspends the chain 
on the fork, allowing the pins to be 
removed by striking alternately each 
of the two pins held. It is available 
in sizes to fit any standard roller 
chain. 

8] 


Accurate and instant answers in 
the addition and subtraction of frac- 
tions and decimals and their con- 
version either way may be obtained 
from the Neighbors rule, offered by 
United Tool Service Corp., Chicago 





wear-producing turbulence, are said still accumulating into major power 24, Ill., for $1. 








. . « produce forming dies 
from locomotive axles 


EFFECTIVE use of three operations—forging, flame- 
cutting and automatic submerged welding—enables the 
Omaha shops of the Union Pacific Railroad to convert 
scrap locomotive axles into large press dies for forming 
car parts. Procedure is to flatten the axles by means of 
a forging hammer, trim them and prepare V-edges by 
flame-cutting. In succeeding operations a sufficient num- 
ber of prepared billets are welded together for the par- 
ticular die being made and the detailed forming parts 
for both male and female halves are welded on. 

A scrap axle that has been heated to about 2300° 
is about to be flattened to the desired thickness by a drop 
hammer in top photo. After flattening operation, the 
rough billets go to the flame-cutting operation where 
they are cut to specified size. Billet edges that are to be 
welded are prepared with the double V shown in center 
photo. Unionmelt welding process used, installed by Ox- 
weld Railroad Service Co., Chicago, calls for %-inch 
rod and proceeds at about 14 inches per minute. Using 
from 800 to 1100 amp alternating current, the required 
number of passes are made on each side of this 34-inch 
thick billet. Formed weldments of this type have been 
made up to 100 inches long, 31% inches thick and 50 inches 
wide, the railroad states. 

Male half of a nearly completed car-part forming die 
is illustrated in bottom photo. Using method outlined, bil- 
lets have been made from locomotive axles to make dies 
for corrugated ends for coal cars, corrugated dump doors, 
car side posts, spring planks, front and back flue sheets 
and many types of face plates. 
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REASONS WHY 
HYSTER “20” MOVES 
MORE MATERIALS... 


Y Pneumatic tires. 


Powerful air-cooled 
gasoline engine. 


Maximum operator 
visibility. 

Load-Grab — For 
handling many loads 
without pallets. 


Special Load-Grab 
Y arms available for 
handling bales, boxes, 
bundles, bags, 
barrels, oil drums — 
without pallets. 
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INSIDE YOUR PLANT...OUTSIDE IN YOUR STORAGE YARD 


LIFT TRUCK 


THE SAME TRUCK — the 
rugged, dependable “‘little’’ work horse, 
the HYSTER “20” —operates EQUALLY 
AS WELL inside your plant AS outside 
in your storage yard. 

HEAVY DUTY INDUSTRIAL TYPE 
PNEUMATIC TIRES give the Hyster “20” 
greatly increased traction, ramp climbing 
ability, cut down on floor and paving re- 
pair and maintenance costs, make higher 
truck speeds more practical and safer, are 
easy on the load and driver—EITHER 
INDOORS or OUTDOORS. 


HYSTER “20” HAS GREATER MAN- 
EUVERABILITY because of Hyster’s 
patented turning counterweight around the 
trunnion mounted rear steer wheel; low 
center of gravity which increases stability; 
easier steering, rounded rear end. 

THE MOVEMENT OF MORE MaA- 
TERIALS in crowded areas — EITHER 
INDOORS OR OUTDOORS is done 
quickly, efficiently with the Hyster “20” 
(2,000-Ib. capacity). 

CURRENT DELIVERY .. . See your 
Hyster distributor. Write for literature. 


Hyster’s 7 models range from 2,000-Ib. to 30,000-Ib. 


capacity. All are equipped with pneumatic tires. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


THREE FACTORIES 
2902-75 N.E. CLACKAMAS STREET...PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
cecee PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 
..--DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


1802-75 NORTH ADAMS STREET 


1010-75 MEYERS STREET..........-.- 
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FUNDAMENTALS 
STEELMAKING 


PART I 


PREVIOUS to World War II, the universal method 
of applying a tin coating, in the manufacture of tin 
plate, was by the hot-dip process. That is, steel cut 
into sheet form, was put through a bath of molten 
tin. The common coating weight was 114 pounds of 
tin per base box. Tin plate is produced and sold on 
a sheet area equivalent basis, and theoretical unit of 
sale is the base box which consists of 112 sheets, 
each 14 x 20 inches. This amounts to a total sheet 
area of 31,360 square inches in the unit. Gage, or 
thickness, of the sheets therefore determines base 
box weight, which is referred to by the industry as 
basis weight. Common basis weights employed are 
75, 80, 85, 90, 95, 100, and 107 pounds. Thus, if a 
tin plate consumer orders 90 pounds basis weight 
plate from the mill, he also specifies lineal dimensions 
he desires the sheets to have. The mill then rolls 
the steel to the thickness and sheet weight required 
so that any 31,360 square inches of sheet area in this 
order will weigh 90 pounds plus or minus established 
commercial tolerances. The 1! pounds of tin men- 
tioned above therefore cover both sides of 31,360 


Fig. 6—Schematic diagram of a typical tin pot and 
tinning machine 
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PRODUCTION OF 


TIN PLATE 


Within the last four years, new equipment has been developed 

which permits electrolytic white pickling just ahead of the tin 

pot, thereby making the operation an integral part of the hot 

dip tinning process. Heavy manual labor involved in batch or 

pack type pickling and in feeding tinning machines is thus 
eliminated with this improved set up 


By ALFRED E. KADELL 


Manager, Tin Plate Dept. 
Weirton Steel Co. 
Weirton, W. Va. 


square inches of plate. In coating thickness this is 
equivalent to about 0.00008-inch on each side of the 
sheet. : 
With the advent of World War II, the Japanese F 


seized British and Dutch tin producing possessions in fF 


the far east, thereby producing a shortage in the 4 
United States which was at the time wholly dependent 
on those sources of supply. The urgent necessity for 
conserving tin brought into rapid use the electrolytic 
tin coating process whereby coatings as low as }, 
pound per base box could be applied successfully. At 
the present writing, almost half the tin plate produced 
in the United States is coated by this method. 

After temper rolling, therefore, coils will go to 
either of two different processes, depending on which 
type of tin plate the purchaser specifies. 

The hot dip method requires that steel be processed 
in sheet form. The temper-rolled coil is, therefor, 
sent to a cutting line where it is side trimmed and 
cross cut into sheets to dimensions specified on the 
order. 

The coil is then placed in a conventional type motor 
driven uncoiler, which is not used, in this operation, to 
generate any back pull, because the band must be 
processed without tension being applied to it. As it 
is unwound, the band makes a shallow loop before 
entering a motor-driven side trimmer where approxi- 
mately *4-inch is slit off each side. Width of the strip 
now becomes one dimension of the ordered plate size. 
This is accomplished by two sets of 12-inch diameter 
rotary knives in the side trimmer, which are set to the 
desired distance apart on their shafts by the unit’s 
operator. Upon leaving the side trimmer, the band 
forms another shallow loop, and then passes through 
a hole detector and a gaging device. As tin plate 
is very light in gage, it is possible, under certain 
conditions, for preceding operations, particularly tan- 
dem cold reduction, to create small holes in the ste«!, 
hence hole detectors are used on the cutting lines. 
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The term ‘‘ National’’ 
és a registered trade-mark of 


Use “National” graphite stool inserts in your open-bottom 











motor 4 molds and you eliminate stickers completely and forever! NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
ion, to Other advantages of graphite stool inserts are: PRS Rate Gertie ees ren Cnreretion | 
ist be & : : uct 
rar @ They increase stool life by 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
sl Z : : capi aS 
‘ ; a wide margin Division Sales Offices: 
before 4 e wee Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, 
ee @ Fewer stools are required New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisce 
proxi: & — lower foundry costs ——- 
» strip & a They resist erosive action If you use plug-bottom molds, 
> size. 3 of falling molten metal “National” carbon mold plugs 
F as : save dollars. They last longer... 
meter & for more information on weigh less... are truer to shape 
to the & National” graphite stool in- +++ won't stick, spall, or contami- 


unit’s I serts, write to National Carbon nate the ingot. Write us for com- 
b ; Company, Inc., Dept. S. plete details. 
an | 
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Fig. 7—White pickling operation, showing crates 
loaded with packs of sheets being raised out of 
acid tank at right and rinse tank at left 


After passing through a gager, the band enters a 
roller leveller which completely flattens it. Leaving 
the leveller, a pair of pinch rolls grip the band and 
feed it into a shear which consists of two rotating 
drums, about 9 inches in diameter, each containing 
a shear knife. With every revolution, the knives meet 
at the pass line of the band and make a cut. Length 
of the cut is set up on the machine by the operator 
on a scale provided for that purpose. This setting 
brings into play the proper gears in the shear’s gear 
box for making the desired length of cut. A P.I.V. 
control aids in obtaining great accuracy. The roller 
leveller, pinch rolls and shear are so closely synchro- 
nized as to permit shearing accuracy of plus or minus 
1/32 of an inch. 

Upon leaving the shear, sheets, now cut to ordered 
dimensions, fall on a belt conveyor which transports 
them to a piling box where they are stacked in a neat 
pile to a height of about 40 inches. The line is then 
stopped and the lift removed by crane or truck. 

The hole detector is a light source operating on 
the same principle as a photo cell. The gaging device 
measures thickness of the band passing through it. 
When a hole in the strip passes through the hole de- 
tector, or when the micrometer gaging device de- 
tects off-gage plate, a gate or flap, located in the 
conveyor about 8 feet past the shear, opens and 
deflects these off-grade sheets on to a lower con- 
veyor which carries them to a piling box. This de- 
fective plate is then sent to a salvaging department 
which recovers the salable portion. 

At this stage of the process, sheets are known as 
full finished black plate, and a considerable amount 
of it is consumed in that state for fabrication into 
articles requiring no tin coating. 

Piles of sheared steel sheets are now taken to a 
pickler where any surface oxides are removed in a 
dilute solution of about 6 per cent sulphuric acid 
maintained at a temperature of about 180° F. Good 
tinning practice demands that the surface to be tin 
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coated be perfectly clean and free of all oxides. A wiite 
pickling machine, which performs this operation. js 
powered by a steam engine, to the piston of whic!) js 
attached a hollow cylindrical steel piston rod about 12 
inches in outside diameter, wall thickness of 3, of 
an inch, and 10 feet long. The entire machine stands up. 
right, the piston stroke therefore being vertical. To 
the very top of the piston rod, which rises to a point 
about 15 feet from the ground at the height of the 
piston’s stroke, four equidistant arms are attached, 
and from each arm there hangs, from chains, a crate 
made of acid resistant metal. Each crate, about 5 x 
5 foot at the base and 5 feet high, is subdivided into 
a number of narrow compartments into each of which 
a pack of sheets weighing about 150 pounds is placed 
standing on edge. When the crate is fully loaded, 
the piston rod is raised thereby lifting the crate, now 
holding from 2500 to 3000 pounds of sheets, and 
rotated into position directly over the sulphuric acid 
tank. The crate is now lowered into the tank, and 
is agitated in an up and down motion by the short 
vertical stroke of the piston rod, from which it is hung, 
at the rate of over 40 strokes per minute, sheets re- 
maining constantly immersed in the acid solution. 
This action separates sheets in the packs standing 
on edge, thereby permitting acid to penetrate be- 
tween them. After about 3 minutes, the crate is 
raised, rotated 90 degrees into position over a rinse 
tank, and lowered into it. This tank is kept overflow- 
ing by a constant heavy inflow of cold water. In the 
same motion, a freshly loaded crate is rotated into 
position over the acid tank, and4owered into it. After 
about 3 minutes of agitation in the rinse tank, the 
crate is raised, rotated 90 degrees, and set down on 
a supporting table about 3 feet high, where the con- 
tinuing up an down movement of the piston rod does 
not disturb it, since slack in the chains, from which 
it is hung, takes up this motion. The packs of wet 
sheets are then removed and packed on edge in a 
portable steel tank filled with cold water which pre- 
vents rapid rusting. The tank, called a water bosh, 
is then transported by crane to the tinhouse for coat- 
ing. 

A tin house consists of a number of tinning stacks, 
the largest in this country containing 55 of them. 
A tinning stack comprises the tin pot with its feeding 
and tinning machines, a water cleaner which is 
a steel tank containing a hot dilute solution of alkali, 
and a branner which utilizes rye or wheat middlings 
to clean and polish the tin plate. Fig. 6 shows a cross- 
sectional view of the tin pot, its equipment, and the 
automatic feeder. The tinning machine is represented 
by the three pairs of rolls in vertical arrangement in 
the palm oil compartment at the right. The Davis 
feeder is represented by the three pairs of rolls aligned 
in an angular plane in the left side of the tin pot. 
The automatic feeder is shown immediately to the left 
of the tin pot. The operator withdraws handfuls of 
plate from the water bosh, which had been trans- 
ferred from the pickler to the stack by crane, and 
stands them on edge in the water filled tank of the 
automatic feeder. The plate is brought by the oper- 
ator up to the fluted magnet roll which, in rotating, 
pulls the sheets up and out of the tank individually. 
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EXIDE-IRONCLAD BATTERIES 





ARE DIFFERENT! 





Storage batteries are called upon to perform many 
tasks. No single type of battery is adequately 
suited to all. To meet these numerous require- 
ments, Exide engineers have developed special 


DIFFERENT IN CONSTRUCTION 
types, to fit each application.* Among these several 1 
types is the specially designed Exide-Ironclad DIFFERENT IN SERVICE QUALITIES ; mé 


Battery. Details shown below. <3 A bu 
Chief among these differences is the unique posi- 


tive plate, an exclusive Exide feature. 


DIFFERENT IN DESIGN 












VENT PLUG specially mm 
designed to prevent es- 
cape of electrolyte. 











‘qu 
GREASE SEAL RING 74 
NUT holds battery ele- EXIDE-IRONCLAD POSITIVE PLATE rol 
ments securely in place . 
«Prevents creepage Consists of a series of finely-slotted pit 
tops clean and dry. tubes which contain the active ma- : sid 
SEALED CELL COVER terial. So small are these slots that, sing 
usn wi Oop of jar. rre- . . . K 
vents collection of dirt or while permitting easy access of elec- p ne) 
moisture ... keeps im- . | 
purities out of cell... trolyte, they retard the active ma- E pal 
liminates leak f ‘ . 2 j 
— terial from readily washing out or p nel 
SEPARATOR of high jarring loose . . . adding consider- San 
porosity, specially " 4 . 
snauinadeetakaaa tiie ot ably to life of plate. B pre 
the battery. lat. 
NEGATIVEPLATEmade Exide-Ironclad Batteries have ALL FOUR of the p firs 
extra heavy an ui '° . . q 
match the long life of the characteristics that a storage battery must have to Fare 
iti late. . 
ves ig s assure maximum performance from battery elec- slo 
J made of specially e e ° ° oye ° 
tough and durable Giont tric industrial trucks— high power ability, high Ener 
Com d. Built t ith- ° * . ° 
etme bec electrical efficiency, ruggedness and a long life with cles 
oF Nard tecusriat conge. minimum maintenance. The combination of these E ahe 
FEET. jnternal short cir- : ~Ie nhs . attire oon » 4 - 
ie adits ae four Exide-Ironclad characteristics assures years dov 
nated because the two av-l av- ic | 
wom paneer earn: of dependable day-in, day-out service. S bra 
rest on different ribs she 
from those of the positive p SNE 
plote, and because sep- 
craters "extend. below DEPENDABLE 
both plates and rest on 
all four ribs. ‘ } 








RIBS support all plates 
and separators, Their 
height provides gener- 
ous sediment space so 
that internal cleaning 
is unnecessary. 





DESIGNED FOR STATIONARY USE 


The Exide -Manchex Battery has the man- 
chester type positive plate with the lead 
button construction. Specially designed for 
stationary use in many classes of industry. 





DESIGNED FOR AUTOMOBILE USE 


The Exide Automobile Battery has plates of 
staggered grid construction. Specially de- 
signed for use in automobiles, trucks, buses, 
aircraft and numerous other applications. 
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“Exide” and ‘Exide-Irone!sd" 
Reg. Trade-marks U.S. Pat. Of. 
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TIN PLATE 


'A film of water between sheets makes them slide 
‘readily over each other. The second rotating magnet 
rol! then picks the sheet up as it emerges from the 
tank and transports it to another pair of rolls which, 
with the aid of guides, then directs it downward into 
the top rolls of the Davis feeder. It continues down to 
the second pair of rolls, and, thence through a zinc 
chloride flux into the molten tin and then through 
the bottom rolls. The apron then guides the sheets 
up into the tin machine which is completely immersed 
in palm oil. 

The purpose of fluxing the sheet, before it moves 
into the molten tin bath, is to further cleanse the 
surfaces, in order that tin will adhere to them com- 
pletely and thoroughly so as to leave no exposed 
steel areas. The palm oil prevents oxidation of the 
‘tin coating on the sheet during the tinning operation, 
thereby producing a high lustre, and aids the tin 

Fmachine in properly controlling weight and distri- 
‘bution of the coating. 
- ' As the coated sheet emerges from the tin machine, 
s it is cooled from both sides with an air blast to 
quickly solidify the molten tin. It then enters catcher 





E ‘rolls which deposit it on a conveyor that transports 
d it to a water cleaner where the alkali removes a con- 
" | siderable portion of the excess palm oil. Upon emerg- 
, ‘ing from the water cleaner the sheet enters a bran- 
. ner Which removes all but a trace of the remaining 
* »palm oil, and also polishes both surfaces. The bran- 
r ‘ner consists of a series of pairs of alternately fast 
-_ ’ and slow rolls made up of cloth disks mounted, under 


'pressure, on a steel shaft and turned down on a 
‘lathe to produce a smooth surface. Between the 


e first two sets of cloth rolls, rye or wheat middlings 
O -are distributed across by means of a screw feed. The 
‘ slow rolls carry the tin plate sheets through the bran- 
h ner, While the fast rolls, with the aid of the middlings, 
h clan and polish both surfaces. At a given point 
e ‘ahead of the last few pair of rolls, middlings drop 
's down into a hopper, whence they are returned to the 


} branner for re-use. Upon emerging from the branner, 
‘sheets drop into a piling box with adjustable sides 


Fig. 8—View of tinning stack showing water bosh 
at right with tin pot and automatic feeder directly 
behind it. Branner and piling box at left 
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which permit it to be arranged to take any com- 
mercial tin plate size. When the pile has attained 
a height of about 20 inches it is removed by crane 
or lift truck, and sent to the assorting department 
for individual sheet inspection. 

In the tin pot, heat, generally gas, is applied un- 
der both tin and palm oil baths. (See Fig. 6) The 
tin bath is maintained at a temperature slightly over 
600° F, while palm oil is held around 465° F. The 
length of the tin pot being about 8 feet, in the case 
of large size plate, two sheets are fed through the 
pot side by side. In the case of narrow plate, three 
sheets are fed in a similar manner. One operator or 
tinner, as he is called, operates two stacks equipped 
with automatic feed. Hand-fed stacks are also in use. 
Only difference between this type of stack and the 
automatic feed type, is the absence of the auto- 
matic feeder and the presence of a magnet roll just 
ahead of the Davis feeder. On this kind of tin stack, 
the tinner feeds sheets singly, by hand, up to the 
magnet roll which carries them on into the Davis 
feeder. 

Although present day tin stacks operate at a much 
higher rate of speed than they did a number of years 
ago, the entire operation as compared with cleaning, 
temper rolling and even cutting is very slow. About 
30 feet per minute is the common rate of operation. 

Within the past four years, equipment has been 
developed which permits white pickling by electro- 
lytic means just ahead of the tin pot, thereby mak- 
ing the operation an integral part of the hot dip 
tinning process. Heavy manual labor involved in the 
batch or pack type pickling described previously, and 
in feeding the tinning machine, are eliminated by 
this equipment. A number of such installations are 
now in operation throughout the industry. An elec- 
trolytic white pickling line consists of an automatic 
feeder, generally of the vacuum cup type, followed 
by a rubber-lined electrolytic pickling tank which 
contains two conductor roll assemblies spaced about 
18 inches apart. Each conductor roll assembly con- 
sists of a stainless steel top roll in contact with a rub- 
ber-covered bottom roll, both top rolls being connected 
to one side of the generator. Between the two con- 
ductor roll assemblies, are located the upper and 
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Fig. 9—-Reckoner counting tin plate. Scale in back- 
ground is used to check weights of individual 
packages 


lower anodes, which are metallic, and are spaced 
about 3 inches apart. These anodes are connected 
to the other side of the generator. Glass micarta 
finger guides, set between the conductor rolls, in the 
space separating the anodes, prevent passing sheets 
from coming in contact with the latter. Level of 
the electrolyte, which is dilute hydrochloric acid, is 
maintained high enough in the tank to keep the lower 
portion of the top anode submerged at all times. 
Following the pickling tank, are two sets of rubber- 
covered wringer rolls with water sprays between 
them. 

When employed in conjunction with a two-way tin 
stack, the vacuum cup feeder holds two piles of 
sheared plate, side by side. These piles are brought 
directly from the cutting lines by crane or lift truck, 
and set into proper position in the feeder so that 
the vacuum cups lift the sheets individually, and enter 
them two abreast into a set of rolls which feed them 
into the electrolytic pickling tank. As the sheets pass 
through the conductor roll assemblies and between 
the anodes, the electrical circuit is completed, and 
any oxides on both surfaces of the plate are removed. 
Current up to 500 amperes at 8 volts is applied. 
Sheets then pass through the sprays and wringer 
rolls where they are washed, and excess water wrung 
off. A magnetic conveyor then transports them direct- 
ly to the tin pot and feeds them into the Davis feeder. 

Piles of tin plate, transferred from the tin house 
to the assorting department, are set up on steel tables 
for visual inspection by trained women who examine 
both sides of all sheets, and classify them into three 
main grades; prime plate, menders and waste waste. 
Prime plate is the grade which is shipped against the 
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TIN PLATE 


order. It is counted, or reckoned off, by men ca ‘ed 
“reckoners” into what is known in the industry as 
packages, or units of 112 sheets. He piles these pack. 
ages as he counts them, on a wooden pallet, the ‘op 
of which has about the same dimensions as the plate 
and is about an inch thick, until the lift or “bundle, 
as it is called, contains the required number of units 
specified on the order. A standard bundle contains 
10 packages, and will weigh on the average slightly 
more than a ton. Some purchasers, however, specify 
as many as 15 packages to the bundle, while in the 
case of some export orders the bundles contain only 
o packages. 

When the reckoner has finished piling down the re- 
quired number of packages on the pallet, the bundle 
is made ready for storage in the warehouse or load- 
ing in a box car. Steel angles, backed with cardboard, 
are placed at the four vertical corners and four top 
edges of the lift for protection against damage in 
handling. Wire, about 44-inch in diameter, or steel 
bands, %4-inch wide and 0.028-inch thick, are applied 
horizontally and also lengthwise and crosswise around 
the bundle to secure these angles in place. Suitable 
tools are used to make these wires or bands tight. 
An open-bottom carton, made of corrugated card- 
board, is then placed over the lift, and another set of 
wires or steel bands is applied lengthwise and cross- 
wise around the bundle, and made tight. The bundle 
is securely fastened to the pallet, since all the cross- 
wise and lengthwise bands wrap around the pallet, 
suitable slots being provided in the runners of the 
latter to permit the bands or wires to pass through. 
Size, base weight, temper and other pertinent informa- 
tion is stencilled on the top and four sides of the 
bundle, after which it is removed by lift truck to 
the warehouse for storage prior to shipment. 

In the case of tin plate destined for coastal areas 
or for export, a metal case of sheet iron is used in- 
stead of the corrugated cardboard carton, with the 
tin plate underneath being carefully wrapped in 
moisture-proof paper. A considerable amount of tin 
plate for export is still being packed in light wooden 
boxes with paper wrapping on the inside, and wires 
or steel bands applied lengthwise and crosswise to 
the outside. In such shipments, the plate is generally 
packed 112 sheets to a box. 

Menders, which are sheets that have coating de- 
fects, are re-pickled, re-tinned and re-assorted. Waste 
waste is irreparably defective plate, and is sold for 
miscellaneous uses, either in bundles or 2000 pounds, 
or wood boxes containing 200 pounds. 

Manual handling involved, in assorting and reckon- 
ing finished tin plate, has been eliminated, to a very 
great extent, by recent installations in some tin mills 
of continuous assorting lines. One type is located 
at the exit end of, and in line with, the tinning stack 
branner. Sheets, emerging from the branner, are 
deposited on a conveyor which transports them t0 
an inspection wheel consisting of six equidistant rows 
of spokes in a hub mounted on a shaft which is rotated 
by a magnetic clutch. The inspection wheel remains 
stationary, until an entering sheet trips a switch, 
located about 2 inches from the hub, thereby clos- 
ing the circuit in which the magnetic clutch is wired. 
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COMPRESSORS - 





BACK OF ; 








This 2800-horsepower installation of Ingersoll - Rand 
Class PRE Compressors generates the Air Power for 
one of America’s outstanding metal mines. It is typical 
of thousands of similar heavy-duty compressors that 
are so essential in practically every industry. 

Whether they supply Air Power for Air Tools in fac- 
tory, mine, or construction work, or compress hazardous 
gases at extremely high pressure in a costly process, the 
purchaser must rely upon the experience and judgment 
of the manufacturer for a dependable compressor that 
meets his specific requirements. To make sure you get 
the oni eng an Ingersoll-Rand Compressor... backed 
by 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


ROCK DRILLS - AIR TOOLS - BLOWERS - 


ust 8, 1949 


“Ing ersoll-Rand 


PUMPS - 


267-1 


ENGINES - 


INGERSOLL-RAND 


NEbIOL 


hacen 77-year old 

company that grew from the 
two of the earliest compressor build- 
ers in America. 


Al Experience and Know-how 
to build compressors for any 
pressure, any gas, any size, any 
service. 


RR Facilities second to none... 
for design, research, metallurgy, 
and manufacture. 


[rr] Range of sizes... with 
standardized frames, running 
gears and interchangeable cylinders 


.. plus special cylinders, valves and 
coolers for special applications. 


_ poeanpespad of Drive... a 
choice of compressors powered 
by electric motor, oil, gas, or steam. 


ee of Performance 

..thousands of compressors 
successfully operating in every 
branch of industry, 


Design Features that give 

you the best in efficiency, dura- 
bility, dependability, easy uperation, 
and low maintenance, 


opie Personnel ... men 
who know Air Power...who 

build, sell, and service air drills and 

tools as well as compressors. 

RR Progressive Policy... con- 
tinuous pioneering and develop- 

ment of both new and old products. 


.with offices in prin- 


A Service .. 


cipal cities all over the world. 


HOISTS 
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- VACUUM EQUIPMENT 


UNIVERSITY 














Fig. 10—Bundles of finished tin plate in warehouse 
which are ready for loading in box cars. Metal 
cased bundles at right are for export 


A cam arrangement limits the consequent rotation 
of the inspection wheel to an arc of 60 degrees, thus 
requiring the entry of six sheets to produce one com- 
plete revolution. As a sheet enters the inspection 
wheel, the inspector, who is stationed at that point, 
gets a clear view of the top side. When the sheet 
has been rotated 120 degrees, its bottom side comes 
into plain view for inspection. Rotation of 180 de- 
grees, deposits the sheet on a conveyor which carries 
it away from the inspection wheel. This last conveyor 
is equipped with three pilers, one for menders, the 
second for waste waste and the third, located at the 
end of the line, for primes. The inspector has at 
hand two pushbuttons, one for opening the flap gate 
directing menders into the mender pile, and the sec- 
ond for opening the flap gate directing waste waste 
into the waste waste piler. A mechanical counter, 
located just ahead of the prime piler, counts the 
primes. When the required number of sheets have 
been piled up on the wooden pallet placed in the 
prime piler, the lift is pushed out on a conveyor where 
it is weighed, packaged and stencilled with the proper 


markings, and is then removed by lift trucks to the 
warehouse. Menders and waste waste are disposed of 
in the same manner as when hand inspected. 


Still another type of continuous assorting lin 
employs the principle of directing the sheet into an 
upright position between two mirrors set at an angle 
to each other, thereby permitting the inspector, who 
is stationed at that point, to see the reflection of both 
sheet surfaces. Menders and waste waste are diverted 
by flap gates, manipulated by the inspector, into ap. 
propriate pilers in the same manner as above. 

In a third type of continuous assorting line, sheets 
travel in a straight path by means of a magnetic con- 
veyor. At the inspector’s station, a mirror, placed in 
a horizontal position about a foot below the conveyor, 
gives a reflected view of the bottom side of the pass. 
ing sheet. The last two types of assorting lines de- 
scribed above are employed as independent operating 
units, and have their own feeding equipment, gen- 
erally of the vacuum cup type. Piles of tin-coated 
sheets are transported by lift trucks or crane from 
the tinning department to these assorting lines. 

After temper rolling, coils, which are to be tin 
coated by the electroplating method, are transported 
by crane or lift truck to a side trimming line which 
trims off a predetermined amount from both sides 
of the band, leaving its width equal to one dimension 
of the finished tin plate. This line comprises the con- 
ventional type uncoiler which unwinds the coil, a 
side trimmer which trims the sides of the band and 
is the same type as used in the cutting line, a trip 
shear that cuts off and squares up the coil ends, 
a lap welder which welds the front end of the fresh 
coil to the tail end of the preceding coil thus permit- 
ting a continuous flow of steel, and a reel of the 
same design as used at the temper mill for again 
winding up the band into a coil. The side trimmings 
are compressed into bales which go back to the open 
hearth to be remelted. 

The purpose of this side trimming operation is to 
avoid coating with expensive tin, steel which must be 
trimmed off at some later point in the process, if 
not at this point. This operation is usually carried 
out at speeds up to 2000 feet per minute. 


(To be continued) 





Welds Stress Relieved 
In Car Bottom Furnace 


Designed for close temperature con- 
trol and providing for uniform heat 
throughout the work chamber is a 
recently installed recirculating type 
car bottom furnace, installed in the 
plant of Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me., 
for solution heat treating and stress 
relieving of aluminum gun founda- 
tions and the stress relieving of steel 
weldments and high pressure piping. 
Working dimensions of the new in- 
stallation are 12 x 18 x 25 feet. 

Car forms the furnace floor and 
has special heat sealing edges. The 
electric car pull is said to have a max- 
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imum speed of 20 fpm. Two 3,000,- 
000 Btu per hour oil heaters furnish 
the heat. Capacity for stress relieving 
steel weldments and high pressure 
piping is 12,000 pounds; for alumi- 
num gun foundations it is 5400 pounds 
plus 2000 pounds of steel jigs and fix- 
tures. 


Stainless Use Eliminates 


Six Operations 


Smaller of two parts brazed to- 
gether for assembly in water coolers 
formerly was fabricated from stain- 
less sheet, but would not withstand 
the heat generated during the join- 
ing operation. As performed in the 


plant of Primor Products Inc., Addi- 
son, Mich., seven fabrications opera- 
tions were required for making the 
smaller part from sheet stock. 

Finding it possible to make both 
of the parts from stainless steel tub- 
ing, instead of the previous one, en- 
abled the company to reduce the fab- 
ricating operations on the smaller 
part to one. It has been found that al- 
though the material, type 304 stain- 
less steel tubing, made by Carpenter 
Steel Co., Union, N. J., costs more 
than the sheet originally used, sav- 
ings in production time offset the in- 
creased cost of material. The high 
rate of rejection after the silver 
soldering previously encountered has 
been eliminated. 
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Flame Hardening 


(Concluded from Page G7) 
essary hardness on items where 
shape or design would not permit a 
vigorous or full quench for full sur- 
face hardness in plain steels. With 
flame-hardening, such parts can be 
made of plain carbon steels giving 
the necessary hardness without the 
dangers involved in fully quenched 
work. 

Alloy Additions—-When core phys- 
icals have to be higher than those 
of annealed carbon steels, however, 
alloy additions are used. The steel 
may be heat-treated in the rough by 
normalizing or liquid quenching to 
the machining range of 250-350 
Brinell, and after machining, the re- 
quired surfaces are flame-hardened. 
This gives a combination of very 
desirable physical values—a combina- 
tion scarcely obtainable by any other 
process—and with flame-hardening 
failures from heat-treating are re- 
duced to an absolute minimum. When 
parts are made of cast steels, and 
hardening is required on unmachined 
surfaces some decarbonization of the 
skin is usually found. To permit 
flame-hardening of such unmachined 
parts, the carbon range of the cast- 
ing steel should be raised 10 points 
which will readily yield hardness of 
450-550 Brinell. 

For machined surfaces, the carbon 
range should be the same as for 


wrought steels, and the use of al- 
loy steels should be governed in the 
same manner as for wrought mate- 
rials. 

When physical requirements are 
not high, or for economy production, 
cast iron may be used for many 
parts. Again increasing the wear 
resistance of the material is desir- 
able; and to make this possible, we 
have to use what are termed pearl- 
itic irons. These have a composi- 
tion of combined carbon of 0.60 to 
0.80 per cent plus other definite 
chemical combinations. A low sili- 
con with a maximum total carbon of 
not more than 3.25 per cent will give 
a surface hardness of about 600 
Brinell. 

Additions of chromium, manganese, 
nickel, molybdenum and vanadium all 
refine the grain size of the irons and 
help to increase the hardening re- 
sults. Table III gives several typical 
alloy compositions and the hardnesses 
obtained. Table IV gives similar data 
for the Meehanite irons. These com- 
mercial irons are of the sorbo-pearl- 
itic class which has been found to 
harden to 400-500 Brinell very suc- 
cessfully. 

Malleable Irons—With the malle- 
able irons, we get our best results on 
a machined surface, as the cast sur- 
face has a considerable depth of de- 
carburized metal which will only 
harden when enough time of heating 
is given to diffuse the temper car- 





bon through this zone. Table V sho :s 
two typical compositions and 1 \ 
hardness results obtained by flan »-. 
hardening. 


Few reasons exist for failure wiih 
an adequately planned and suprr- 
vised flame-hardening department 
and every reason to expect success 
with the operation. The process is 
applicable to almost any surface to 
which the tip of an oxyacetylene torch 
can reach by one of the four basic 
methods of application. These basic 
methods—each of which has several 
variations—include: Spot method, 
unit area method, progressive meth- 
od, spinning method. 

Equipment for applying the proc- 
ess may be very simple or very elab- 
orate, but except for mass produc- 
tion high capacity requirements, us- 
ing what amounts to flame-hardening 
machine tools, it is usually made up 
of standard elements, combined to 
provide the least complicated, most 
readily adaptable type of setup. Thus, 
a portable-type cutting machine 
carrying the torch and quench will 
cope with the greater proportion of 
straight-line work; a lathe and a 
fixed torch will handle much cir- 
cular work; and a variety of simple 
fixtures will accommodate more com- 
plex operations. Flame-hardening is, 
mechanically, such a straightforward 
operation that it is seldom necessary 
to go in for complicated means of 


applying it. 





Japan's Steel Industry 


(Continued from Page 72) 
Balance of the available capacity was 
in theory at least to be taken for re- 
parations. A comparable rolling ca- 
pacity was to be allowed Japan, the 
balance again to be taken as repara- 
tions. 

More sober counsel prevailed, how- 
ever, and after much deliberation an 
allowed production of 3,500,000 tons 
of steel ingot per year was decided 
upon as the United States position on 
the subject. Assuming a reasonable 
allowance for repair, diversity of 
products and so on, that would leave 
Japan a capacity of perhaps 4 million 
tons of ingot, which .is adequate for 
the near future. Insofar as any long 
term future is concerned, it is sheer 
nonsense to think that we can estab- 
lish a fair production level for Japan, 
since we have no very firm idea of 
what even our own steel requirements 
will be. 

It was originally specified also that 
Japan be stripped of all electric fur- 
naces of more than 1 ton charge ca- 
pacity. This made little sense and 
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has been repeatedly modified. It is 
probable that in the end there will 
be no restriction on electric furnace 
capacity as such. In steel rolling 
facilities, the latest American posi- 
tion would allow the Japanese an 
output of something over 2% million 
tons per year, which under the same 
allowances for diversity of product 
and so on would probably mean a 
rated capacity of 3 to 314 million tons 
a year. 

Although the iron and steel facil- 
ities installed in Japan above the 
allowed capacity are scheduled for re- 
moval as reparations, it is difficult 
to see how any sizable portion could 
be removed and used. Rolling mills 
and other fabricating equipment 
would be practical but no country of 
Asia with the possible exception of 
India would have a place for them. 
It would be doubtful to say the least 
that we would want them. Any at- 
tempt to tear down and move blast 
furnaces and open hearth furnaces 
which have been in use anywhere 
from 5 to 40 years would be fantastic- 
ally impractical. 

During the past several years of 


acute steel shortage, other allied na- 
tions have suggested utilization of 
steel plants among others in Japan, 
the products to be taken as repara- 
tions. While this method of accord- 
ing reparations has been extensively 
used by the Soviet in Europe, it was 
never considered to any degree in 
Japan. 

While the administrative problems 
of taking reparations from produc- 
tion in an island country without raw 
materials would be enormously com- 
plex, the system would offer some- 
thing of value by way of reparations 
—especially in Asia which needs the 
products but not the plants. As one 
example, Nationalist China could 
have obtained large quantities of met- 
als and metal products badly needed 
in her war against the Communists 
had she been able to use in Japan 
the plants in that country presumably 
on the block for reparations. 

Having dragged on so long with- 
out agreement, it is fairly likely that 
the whole matter of reparations from 
Japan’s iron and steel industry may 
die a natural death. In that event 
Japan would be left with her present 
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“CORRECT FURNACE ATMOSPHERES so vital to steel pro- 

duction presented a baffling problem to us when we 

tried to control them scientifically. So we tried the 

Cities Service Heat Prover. Results were immediate. 

We got less scrap, less scaling plus more and higher 

quality production. Savings in fuel and time were also 
substantial.” 


Z| hee ® fact-filled booklet entitled 
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CITIES SERVICE HEAT PROVER quickly analyzes com- 
bustion atmospheres of industrial furnaces regard- 
less of type or size. It tells exactly how much fuel is 
wasted—how much energy is wasted in uselessly heat- 
ing excess air or whether excess oxygen is present to 
cause scaling as in the heat treating of steel. Write 
for a free demonstration today. 


“Combustion Control for Industry.” Write 


Cities Service Oil Company, Room 467, Sixty Wall Tower, New York 5.N. Y. 


ust 8, 1949 
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7 million tons or so of annual steel 
capacity, ranging in condition from 
good to very bad. 

Future Competitive Position—Re- 
gardless of the iron and steel produc- 
tion level allowed Japan, a few fea- 
tures of her competitive position in 
the future may be assumed. First, 
Japan will not be much of a market 
for either steel or steel products be- 
cause of very severe foreign ex- 
change position in which she will re- 
main for a good many years. Even 
high cost, and in some cases inferior 
domestic production will be favored 
over expenditure of scarce foreign 
exchange for imports. 


Depending upon the course of the 
war in China, however, Japan might 
again become a market for pig iron. 
Her only sources of iron ore in the 
Far East are Hainan Island in China 
and Malaya, plus small quantities 
from the Philippines. The first is out- 
side present Communist danger but 
may not remain so. The second is 
subject to the ability of the British to 
maintain order in Malaya. Iron ore 
from all of these sources costs more 
than $16 a ton landed in Japan. Cok- 
ing coal comes almost entirely from 
United States at a cost of $24 to $25 
a ton landed in Japan. Shou!d Amer- 
ican industry need an export market, 
it shouldn’t be too difficult to beat 
the dollar cost of pig iron produced 
in Japan. 

For the same reasons, it is unlikely 
that Japan will become a serious 
competitor in the export of steel to 
Far Eastern markets. Japan can and 
should export machinery and other 
metal products, but it is not likely 
that she can meet competition cost- 
wise on rails, sheets, bars and other 
primary steel products, once Amer- 
ican and European mill prices pre- 
vail in the export market. 

Since the major oriental sources of 
coking coal are in North China and 
well within the Communist lines, 
Japan will probably continue to pur- 
chase such coal from the United 
States. It is reasonable also to sup- 
pose that many of the Chinese coal 
mines have been badly used by con- 
stant warfare and neglect to a point 
where a period of years would be 
required for rehabilitation before 
large scale export production could 
be attained even if the political situa- 
tion there can be _ resolved. 

Although Japan was sufficiently a 
part of the war itself to have a good 
deal of scrap in the form of bombed 
equipment scattered all over the 
country, she will in all probability 
become a buyer of American scrap as 
quickly and to the extent that re- 
vival of the steel industry and the 
availability of foreign exchange per- 
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mit. Scrap in the country is esti- 
mated at from 5 to 10 million tons, 
but it cannot be collected easily, nor 
do the Japanese have facilities to 
handle it efficiently. 


Postwar Operations — Revival of 
iron and steel production after VJ 
day began slowly and has not made 
a great deal of progress to date. The 
postwar low amounted to practically 
a complete shutdown when in October 
and November of 1945 only three 
blast furnaces in the country were 
in operation and less than 10,000 tons 
of either pig iron or steel were pro- 
duced per month. 

The confusion attendant upon sur- 
render was such that neither coal nor 
ore was delivered to the mills, result- 
ing in a frantic banking of as many 
furnaces as possible. Postwar Japan 
is probably unique in the number 
of furnaces banked and the period 
over which they remained banked. 
Although a good deal of relining has 
been necessary, the experience has 
been less damaging than was origin- 
ally expected. 

Early attempts to get the industry 
back into production were surrounded 
by problems of every type. Contin- 
ued lack of coal of any kind and 
inability to count on a regular sup- 
ply made it most hazardous to put 
coke ovens and blast furnaces into 
operation. Lack of fuel oil and in- 
termittent electric power supply com- 
bined with the use of poor domestic 
ore and haphazardly gathered and 
poorly prepared scrap made all pro- 
duction operations unsatisfactory and 
the resulting product usually very 
inferior. 

Production in 1946 averaged only 
17,000 tons per month of pig iron 
and 46,000 tons per month of steel in- 
got. In 1947 the monthly average was 
upped to 30,000 tons of pig iron and 
78,000 tons of ingot, while for 1948 
67,000 tons of pig iron and 142,000 
tons of steel ingot were produced per 
month. Although the increase has 
been steady, the total output for 1948 
was less than half of the low level 
permitted by allied policy, and lack 
of steel is actively holding back 
economic recovery. The railways and 
other public utilities are literally fall- 
ing apart for lack of steel and other 
metals and plant rehabilitation is all 
but impossible for the same reason. 

Of the 1948 yearly production of 
steel ingot which amounted to 1,700,- 
000 tons, 1,157,000 tons were open 
hearth steel and 543,000 tons were 
produced in electric furnaces. The 
Bessemer plants did not operate. 
Ferroalloy output remains insignifi- 
cant, averaging only slightly more 
than 2000 tons per month in 1948. 

In finished steel, Japan’s 1948 pro- 





duction averaged 105,000 tons 
month of which 92,000 tons we: 
rolled products. Plate, sheets, ba: ; 
and wire rod were the leading pro 
ucts in that order. 


The large percentage of ordinar ) 
steel output from electric furnaces :s 
a wasteful process even in a country 
of relatively cheap power, and repre- 
sents a demand for as much power 
as the industry can get rather than a 
planned production program. Power 
consumption in the industry was 141 
million kwh in 1946, 144 million kwh 
in 1947 and 157 million kwh in 1948. 

In view of the extremely tight steel 
situation, only recently relieved, it 
was surprising that our authorities in 
Japan failed to get Japan’s steel 
industry back into production and 
rehabilitated on a basis of export 
sale. In spite of proposals from many 
American firms to supply the coal, 
iron ore and so on and take steel 
products in return, all such proposals 
were denied and total exports from 
Japan amounted to no more than 
perhaps 50,000 tons. Our authorities 
in Japan also denied proposals from 
American firms to utilize idle plant 
capacity in Japan on a rental or 
royalty basis. 

Significantly, therefore, while Pres- 
ident Truman was calling the Amer- 
ican steel industry to account for not 
having enough capacity and threaten- 
ing to put the federal government in 
the steel business, that same gov- 
ernment was sitting on some 6 mil- 
lion tons per year of idle capacity 
in Japan. The ways of bureaucracy 
are sometimes hard to understand. 

Since the few exports allowed from 
Japan were priced by General Mac- 
Arthur’s staff at top gray market 
levels (better than $200 per ton for 
sheets, pipe, barbed wire etc.) the 
production and export sale of several 
million tons would have not only 
eased somewhat the acute world 
shortage, but could have paid a good 
portion of the cost of the occupation, 
now borne by the American taxpayer. 


a a 


Size range of products which can 
be injection molded in one piece from 
thermo-plastics is increased with the 
48-ounce single shot injection mold- 
ing machine introduced by Watson- 
Stillman Co., Roselle, N. J. Parallel- 
ing the trend towards large capacity 
injection molding, the machine is 
provided with an automatic stuffing 
arrangement which is said to in- 
crease its rate of capacity by 40 to 
50 per cent. The hydraulic machine 
has a stainless steel hopper which 
receives an entire barrel of plastic 
and which is processed at the rate 
of 200 pounds per hour. 
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New Products and Equipment 





Grinder, Polisher 


Any flat metal blank or strip up 
to 10 inches wide may be given a full 
range of finishes from a rough grind 
to a high polish with the model 600 
Straight-O-Matic grinding and pol- 
ishing machine, offered by Curtis 
Machine Division, Lincoln Park In- 
dustries Inc., Jamestown, N. Y. Small 
flat parts may be fed manually, by 
conveyor belt or equivalent means. 
Additional high speed production on 
all types of work may be secured 
through tandem installations per- 
forming both grinding and polishing 
operations in a continuous run. 

Abrasive belt tension control and 
tracking device are conveniently ac- 





cessible for quick belt change and 
alignment. The 4-inch diameter, Neo- 
prene-covered contact roll has double 
roll shielded high grade ball bearings. 
Both the 2-inch diameter hardened 
and ground steel billy roll and the 
2%4-inch diameter Neoprene covered 
feed rolls have shielded ball bear- 
ings. Abrasive belt width may be 
up to 10 inches and length is 111 
inches. Belt speed with a 1200 rpm 
motor is 5140 fpm. 


Check No, 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Drill Unit 


Powered by a combined air-hy- 
draulic system which incorporates a 
sealed unit construction and permits 
operation in any position is the No. 
° model drill unit, offered by Cleve- 
land Republic Tool Corp., Cleveland, 
©. Unit design and construction 
conforms to the modern tooling prac- 
lice of grouping single units on 

nple welded bases. Units may be 
used for drilling, centering, counter- 

aking, facing and milling opera- 
ms. 
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Drill spindle thrust is provided by 
the plant’s air system or an auxil- 
iary supply. Operating principle is 
based upon a rapid advance to an 
accurate stop, then metered hy- 
draulic feed to another stop and 
rapid return. Rapid advance travel 
is consistent to 0.005-inch and work 





feed to final depth holds to 0.001- 
inch. Unit is available in 2 to 5 hp 
and has a maximum stroke of 6 
inches. Spindle is normally furniched 
with a No. 4 Morse internal taper 
and the quill is designed to be adapt- 
able to multiple spindle drill heads. 


Check No. 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Bar Feed Milling Unit 


Ixent-Owens Machine Co., Toledo, 
O., is producing an automatic bar 
feed machine for cutting off or multi- 
milling operations. Bar is placed in 
the fixture and the operation is as 
follows: The head, which carries the 





cutter, travels in a down direction 
until the cutter approaches the parts 
to be milled or cut off. At this point 
the head automatically goes into 
feed, and feeds until the part is cut 
off or milled. It then reverses and 
returns in rapid traverse. 


During the reverse stroke the fin- 
ished parts are automatically ejected 
and the bar is moved into place so 
that the next part can be milled. 
This operation is continuous until 
the bar is used up. 

Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Welding Generators 


Available either as engine driven 
or electric motor driven units is a 
series of alternating and direct cur- 
rent welding generators announced 
by Miller Electric Mfg. Co., Apple- 
ton, Wis. Direct current models have 
a welding current range from 30 
to 400 amp while the alternating 
current model range is from 15 to 
300 amp. Both feature dual con- 
trols, separate excitation, instantane- 





ous voltage recovery and easy ar 
starting. 

Engine driven alternating current 
models are available with built-in 
high frequency for Heliare welding 
They are powered by either Wiscon- 
sin 4-cylinder air cooled engines o! 
LeRoi 4-cylinder liquid cooled en- 
gines. Also offered is a towing trail- 
er for use in field operations. Direct 
current models are available with 
the same type engines. Motors are 
of the squirrel cage type with cast 
aluminum rotor, across the line start- 
ing and operation on 220 or 440 v. 


Check No. 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Speed Control 


Speed Selector Inc., 118 Noble Ct. 
Cleveland 13, O. is manufacturing 
a 1 or 2 hp 6:1 ratio variable speed 
control which uses standard B-belts 
with fixed centers any distance. Com- 
plete assembly includes two variable 
pitch sheaves and control. A spring- 
loaded sheave is mounted on the mo- 
tor shaft while the control sheave 
is mounted on the driven shaft. A 
regulating mechanism consisting of 
a hand wheel and bracket, adjust- 
able to any application, opens and 
closes the control sheave. 

Changes in pitch diameter cause 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT. 





the standard V-belt to actuate the 
spring-loaded motor sheave, thus giv- 
ing stepless speed control over a 6:1 
range. Remote control can be ap- 
plied. Correct belt alignment is main- 
tained at all speeds. Sheaves can 
be obtained separately for V-belt to 
flat pulley drives. Lubricant cavities 
are large and accessible. 


Check No, 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


Buffing Applicator 


An improved buffing compound ap- 
plicator, offered by George L. Nank- 
ervis Co., 5442 Second Blvd., De- 
troit 2, Mich., has all moving parts 
enclosed by means of Neoprene boots 
on the feed screw and slides. This 
eliminates the possibility of mechan- 





ism clogging with buffing compound, 
lint, etc. Weighing but 22 pounds, 
the applicator can be installed at any 
angle on any automatic polishing 
machine. It has an intermittent feed 
operating at the rate of 14 strokes 
per minute. 

Machine is driven by a totally en- 
closed, geared head motor available 
for operation on 110 v, single phase 
or 220 or 440 v, 3 phase, 60 cycle 
current. Standard carrier will ac- 
commodate any compound up to 4 
inches wide, 2 inches thick and 24 
inches long. A special carrier will 
take cakes up to 6 inches wide. 


Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Jointer 


Capacity of the 6-inch jointer made 
by Walker-Turner Division, Kearney 
& Trecker Corp., Plainfield, N. J., 
is 6 inches wide and, doing rabbetting 
work, up to %-inch deep. A dual 
purpose guard enables .operator to 
plane stock ribbon thin or in narrow 
strips with safety. A rear knife 
guard keeps the three knives covered 
at all times, regardless of fence po- 
sition. 

Tables are of heavy gray iron cast- 
ings and have precision milled tops. 
Cutterhead is of solid steel, ground 
and dynamically balanced and is 214 
inches in diameter. Height from 
floor to table is 34%4 inches. Machines 
are offered with dual purpose guard 
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triple belt drive and direct-mounted 
motor bracket or with flat type con- 
ventional guard and single belt drive. 
Check No. 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


Gear Heads 


Universal gear heads made by Uni- 
versal Gear Corp., 19th and Martin- 
dale Ave., Indianapolis 7, Ind., are 
designed to fit standard NEMA type 
C motor flanges without any special 
parts or machining except to shorten 





length of motor shaft extension. Unit 
is concentric and compact, with gear 
ratios from 3:1 to 80:1 in a single 
stage reduction. Reduction ratio of 
a given drive can be readily changed 
by replacing one gear head with 
another and, for most ratios, mount- 
ing on the same motor. 


A flexible coupling is used between 
the motor and gear head, permitting 
a reasonable amount of misalignment 
without undue vibration or noise. Re- 
duction gearing is of helical plane- 
tary design up to 16.2:1 and the 
heliocentric principle is utilized in 
ratios of 20:1 to 80:1. 

Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


Screwsticks 


Faster, simpler and more efficient 
fastening is made possible with a 
one-piece stick of identical small 
screws manufactured by American 
Screw Co., Providence 1, R. I. Used 
in pneumatic, electric, spiral or hand- 
ratchet drivers, the screws are twisted 
off automatically from the screw- 
sticks and the fastening made when 





a predetermined torque is reached. 
Constant measured torque provides 
uniform tightening, eliminating guess- 
work by operator or machine. 

As the tightened screw is freed 
from the neck, the next screw in line 
is automatically advanced. Amount 
of torque is controlled by cross-sec- 





tional area of neck joining tl 

screws. Head of driven screw is bur 

nished smooth by the next screw tv 
be driven. Screwsticks are offered i 

No. 0, 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 diameters ; 

mild steel, brass and aluminum. 


Check No, 9 on Reply Card for more Detaiis 


Multiple Turning Lathe 


Multiple slide front turning car- 
riage on the model AP high speed 
multiple turning lathe made by Sene- 
ca Falls Machine Co., Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., operates on the rack and pin- 
ion feed principle, permitting longer 
cuts than are possible with closed 
cycle lathes. Heavy stock removal 
with sintered carbide tools is pos- 
sible, due to the balanced twin rack 





pinions meshing with the heat treated 
steel rack and which cuts the unit 


tooth pressures in half. 

Lathes may be used for shaft work 
involving long shoulder lengths where 
overlapping of cuts is not desirable. 
It may also be used on short run 
jobs. Carriage cross slides are pow- 
er operated and individually con- 
trolled. Other features include auto- 
matic feed throwout coupled with 
automatic tool relief, rapid traverse 
movements for longitudinal carriage 
feed and cross slides and for the 
automatic back attachmeent, manual- 
ly-operated safety feed clutch which 
stops all feeds in case of tool break- 
age and heat-treated headstock spin- 
dle mounted on heavy-duty ball bear- 
ings. Pulley shaft is equipped with 
multiple disk clutch and brake, per- 
mitting continuous rotation of elec- 
tric motor and instant stopping of 
headstock spindle. 

Check No. 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


Tool Balancer 


Tools may be balanced in any sus- 
pended position within the range of 
a tool balancer made by Platz Co., 
20433 Sherwood Ave., Detroit 12, 
Mich. Tools remain stationary with- 
out any up or down creep and can be 
moved up or down with slight pres- 
sure. Unit hangs from a fixed point 
or is equipped to operate on a stand- 
ard 4 or 6-inch I-beam, Cleveland 
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FAST PRODUCTION DRIVING 


with Alcoa Aluminum Phillips Head Screws 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN LIBRARIES 


Phillips heads add a big production plus —fast, slip- 
free power driving —to all the natural advantages of 
aluminum fasteners; corrosion resistance ali the way 
through, bright modern appearance, light weight. 
And at prices that will surprise you. 









Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners make possible strong, 
tight joints with aluminum assemblies. They prevent 
the galvanic action that can result when dissimilar 
metal screws are used to fasten aluminum. 









Aleoa Aluminum Screws are avaiiable in sheet 
metal, wood and machine screws, standard sizes and 
lengths, in all popular head types. Other aluminum 
fasteners, too: hex head bolts, washers, hex nuts, 
cap nuts, wing nuts, castle nuts, in standard sizes and 
threads. ALUMINUM ComMPANY OF AmeErRICA,.620H Gulf 












FREE! Samples of Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners sent free when you begs a4 s : 
request them on your letterhead. Specify.type and size vou'd like, Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. | 









Vhexey-V FASTENERS 





INGOT » SHEET & PLATE - SHAPES, ROLLED & EXTRUDED . WIRE - ROD . BAR . TUBING - PIPE - SAND, DIE & PERMANENT MOLD CASTINGS - FORGINGS - IMPACT EXTRUSIONS 
CLECTRICAL CONDUCTORS ~ SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS ~ FABRICATED PRODUCTS + FASTENERS + FOIL + ALUMINUM PIGMENTS ~- MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS 
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Tramrail or American Monorail, as 
desired. 

Balancer swivels vertically from 
0 to 17 degrees and will rotate 360 
degrees. It is equipped with a con- 
duit tube to support inlet hydraulic 
hose or electric cable to portable 
tool being balanced. Balancers are 
made in ranges of 36 and 42 inches 





for tools weighing from 10 to 500 
pounds ard operating on 100 pound 
air line pressure. An _ adjustable 
weight tool balancer is built for in- 
stallation with interchangeable equip- 
ment of a wide weight range. 


Check No, 11 on Reply Card for more Detalls 


Heat Exchangers 


Use of the same unit for both heat- 
ing and cooling of the electroplating 
solutions, as operating conditions re- 
quire, is possible with the line of 
unit heat exchangers developed by 
Industrial Filter & Pump Mfg. Co., 
1621 W. Carroll Ave., Chicago 12, 





lil. Exchangers use pure nickel tubes 
for nickel solutions and steel and 
special alloy tubes for other appli- 
cations. 

Heat exchangers can be furnished 
as a unit with a combination of 
from one to six tubes in multiple for 
a wide variety of capacity. Special 
units may be engineered for unusual 
capacity or space requirements. They 


are available with pump and stand 
for setting on the floor or tubes alone 
for wall or ceiling mounting. 

Check No, 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


Metal Disintegrator 


Greater cutting speed and die work 
cutting accuracy are features of 1950 
Metal Master, produced by Clinton 
Machine Co., Clinton, Mich. Machine 
will remove %-inch %-inch-long 
broken taps in 60 seconds, cut a 
0.155-inch hole through \%4-inch Car- 
boloy in 5 minutes, %-inch Stellite 


in 40 seconds and %-inch high speed 


steel in 60 seconds. A collet on the 





machine enables use of a 9Q-inch 
Thomlium electrode which may be 
moved out from the collet as the 
cutting depth increases. Accuracy 
is said to be from 0.003 to 0.005-inch. 

High cutting current of 50 to 200 
amp is supplied to the electrodes but 
not to the solenoid coil, which is 
fed by low-voltage current. Speed 
of the head is electronically con- 
trolled. Other uses include cold weld- 
ing cast iron without cracking, arc 
welding, arc brazing and soldering, 
drill pulling, air extraction of broken 
metal pieces, and etching on metal 
for identification purposes. 


Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


Resistance Welder 


Air-oil boosters operating through 
air valves working in sequence and 
connected to the main air supply to 
provide welding force take advantage 
of the compact hydraulic gun in 
the Air-Speed type multiple electrode 
resistance welder designed by Taylor- 
Winfield Corp., Warren, O. Each 


welding gun passes welding cw) rent 
when a contactor, actuated by th: g¢. 
quencing mechanism, energizes the 
primary of the welding transfor ner 

Model illustrated welds baffle. jy 
automobile mufflers made of 0.40. 
inch zinc coated steel at the rate of 
480 mufflers per hour. It makes 16 
welds per muffler in four progressiy; 





groups of four welds per group for 
a total of 7680 welds per hour. Se- 
quence welding of the type used in 
this machine eliminates the need for 
an internal expanding work arbor. 
Each of two 50 kva transformers 
makes two series welds per group 


Check No, 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


Carboy Tilter 


A locking device which permits the 
carboy to be held at any angle for 
pouring and a safety air vent your- 
ing spout that insures an even flow of 
acid without splashing, are _ safety 
features incorporated in the carboy 








tilter made by General Scientific 
Equipment Co., 2700 W. Huntington 
St., Philadelphia 32, Pa. It fits car- 
boys of any size. Cradle and sup- 
porting base are made of structural 
steel and all members are riveted 
or welded to form a strong unit. 
Pouring spout is made of acid re- 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


sistant rubber and plastic tubing. 
Flow capacity is 5 gallons per minute. 
A long handle operates the tilter and 
permits operator to remain at a safe 
distance from the acid. It can be 
safely left in a position just above 
the flow of the acid, so that it is not 
necessary to return carboy all the 
way to a pouring position. 

Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


Continuous Gage 


Thickness of the plastic coating 
deposited on copper electrical wire 
is automatically controlled with the 
model 493 B-59 continuous measuring 
gage developed by Federal Products 
Corp., 1144 Eddy St., Providence, 
R. I. Called the Electricator, it 





transmits electrical impulses when 
dimensions are out of tolerance, auto- 
matically controlling the machine std 
that a uniform coating thickness is 
maintained. 

If desired, a thickness recorder 
can be installed to keep a continuous 
record of machine fluctuation, down 
time, ete. Parallel rollers contact 
the coated wire and maintain their 
parallelism regardless of thickness. 
Pressure of rollers can be varied to 
suit hardness of coating material. 
Machine can be adapted to other 
types of materia) besides wire. 
Check No. 16 on Rept» Card for more Details 


Conveyor Lubricator 


J. N. Fauver Co. Inc. 49 W. Han- 
cock, Detroit 1, Mich., is manutac- 
turing self-contained grease lubri- 
cators for conveyors, of the type that 
requires no external power tor opera- 
tion. Driven by contact with the 
trolley wheels, the lubricator is made 
of castings throughout wherever prac- 
tical. A transparent plastic reservoir 
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O be best evaluated, fire protection must be considered 
in the light of known results .. results that when honestly 
measured, are evidenced in the qualities of Assured Service . 
Approved Safety... and Accepted Savings. 
From a Service point of view, Mz stand on 
their record of past performance... safeguarding commercial 
and industrial enterprise from fire for over half a century . 
extinguishing small fires at their inception before major con- 


flagrations can develop. 





2% record of approved Safety is attested 


= ° in the reports of all leading insurance authorities. 


" The fact that the cost of protection 


at Buhl Sons Company, Detroit, Michigan, will be paid for 


by means of reduced insurance rates in about 15 years (nearly 





a 
SAVINGS 7% per annum), substantiates their acceptance as Savings. 
You will find it wise to plan adequate fire protection for 
your business property now, and 1n that planning, give care- 
. Safety... 


(ews continue to offer all three 


‘ pe rhaps welcomed pro- 


ful consideration to those reg of Service , 
and Savings. (domed 
They're an important investment today. . 


tection tomorrow 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
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Piers Aviation Properties Hospitals Institutions 
Hotels Apartments Schools Public Buildings 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT: 





acts as a liquid level gage. A quick- 
release lever for taking the lubri- 
cator out of service and optional 
spring follower or air pressure on 
the reservoir for forcing lubricant 
into the pumping units are featured. 

In operation, as a trolley wheel 
approaches the lubricator, the hub 
engages sleeve of one of the five 
pumping units which is automatically 
brought into contact with the wheel 





bearing. Continued rotation of the 
lubricator forces the pumping unit 
inward, delivering a measured quan- 
tity of lubricant through the fitting 
to the wheel bearing. The process 
is continuous as long as the con- 
conveyor is in operation. 


Check No. 17 on Reply Card for more Details 
oe ° ° 


FILTER AID: A filter aid approved 
for use with the du Pont high speed 
copper plating solution is available 
under the tradename Solka-Floc from 
Brown Co., New York 18, N. Y. Com- 
plying with du Pont recommenda- 
tions, it is precoated from aqueous 
slurry and then washed in place in 
the filter by circulation of hot water 
for about 1 hour prior to contact with 
plating solution. 


Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


COATING: Arco Co., Cleveland 14, O., 
introduced a new two coat prefab ex- 
terior sand finish system which is 
used to produce a sand finish or 
stucco effect on walls. Finish coat 
is an alkyd resin with titanium pig- 
ments and silica and is designed for 
spray application in the field over a 
shop coat for which a special zinc 
chromate primer is used. 


Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


BORING TOOLS: To make it easier 
to bore deep holes with precision, 
Bokum Tool Co., Detroit 21, Mich., 
has developed a new line of single 
point boring tools made of _ solid 
tungsten carbide. Ten sizes make up 
the line with shank diameters rang- 
ing from 3/32-inch to %4-inch; over- 


all lengths from 3-inches to 7%4- 


10€ 


inches; minimum boring diameters, 
0.005 to 0.600. 
Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


PANELETTES: Square D Co., De- 
troit 11, Mich., announces a new 12 to 
20 circuit MO panelettes with plug- 
in circuit breaker units. They are 
available in 12, 16 and 20 circuit 
combinations for either three or four 
wire service. Boxes are 12 inches 
wide and 4 inches deep, permitting, 
surface or flush installation in shal- 
low walls with studs on 16-inch cen- 
ters. 

Check No. 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


FIXTURE CLAMP: A new fixture 
clamp developed for clamping a cast- 
ing through the bored hole onto a 
pilot plate is announced by Morton 
Machine Works, Detroit 20, Mich. 
Clamping is done by an alloy tee bolt 
engaging a hardened insert which is 
furnished with the clamp. Insert is 
ground for a press fit in the bottom 
of the pilot plate. 

Check No. 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


WHEEL CHOCK: Designed by safe- 
ty engineers to hold trailers securely 
against loading docks and prevent 
dangerous up-ending between loading 
docks and trailers, a new safety 
wheel chock is introduced by Planet 
Corp., Lansing 6, Mich. It weighs 
614 pounds and is 8 inches high. 


Check No. 23 on Reply Card for more Details 


PLATFORM BOX: New, heavy duty, 
all steel corrugated platform boxes, 
built to any size have been developed 
by Palmer-Shile Co., Detroit 27, 
Mich. Boxes can be handled by lift 
truck and may be tiered to any 
height. Crane lugs, stacking brack- 
ets and channel runners are optional. 
Check No. 24 on Reply Card for more Details 


CALCULATOR: Applicable to either 
surface broaches or round, spline, 
serration and keyway broaches, a 
slide rule type calculator is offered 
by Colonial Broach Co., Detroit 13, 
Mich., to determine force required 
for broaching any part of cast iron, 
various types of steels, bronze, alu- 
minum, magnesium or plastics. It 
can be used to check suitability of 
machine for any given job, capaci- 
ties of machines required, etc. 

Check Neo. 25 on Reply Card for more Details 


COUPLINGS: Morse Chain Co., divi- 
sion of Borg-Warner Corp., Detroit 
8, Mich., has developed a line of 
stock silent chain flexible couplings 
designated as series DSC. Discon- 
nection is accomplished by unwrap- 
ping of chain after removing single 
connecting pin or by moving either 
sprocket endwise out of mesh with 


st 


the chain. Stock bores range f)om 
14 to 27%-inches with capacities up 
to 119 hp at 2000 rpm. 

Check No. 26 on Reply Card for more De ,jjx 


VALVE: A new four-way Masiair 
valve of the balanced spool type, «on- 
trolled by one four-way or two three. 
way pilot valves, is announced by 
Hanna Engineering Works, Chicago 
22, Ill. Parts are interchangeable 
in any size. Capacities of %, 1%, 4 
and 1-inch are of fully rated pipe 
size. 

Check No. 27 on Reply Card for more Details 


CARBIDE BLANKS: A new stand- 
ardized line of solid cemented car- 
bide blanks specially designed for 
pulley grooving tools is announced 
by Carboloy Co. Inc., Detroit, Mich 
Blanks, designed for tools used in 
machining pulleys for A, B and C 
type V-belts (both 34 and 38 de- 
grees), are available from stock. 
Thickness for all sizes is standard 
at 5/16-inch; length ranges from 1 to 
114 inches. 

Check No. 28 on Reply Card for more Details 


SEAM TESTER: For quickly locat- 
ing leaks in pipes, tanks or other 
storage vessels, American Pipe & 
Steel Corp., Alhambra, Calif., intro- 
duced the vacuum seam tester. Test- 
ers are available in a wide variety 
of sizes and shapes. 


Check No. 29 on Reply Card for more Details 


STEP LADDER: An automatic safe- 
ty feature of the new mobile step 
ladder, produced by Ballymore Co. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., is that when a per- 
son steps on the ladder, the rubber 
tipped legs come in contact with the 
floor, preventing rolling action. They 
are made in standard sizes from one 
to six steps out of aluminum finished 
steel. 

Check No. 30 on Reply Card for more Details 


DIE HEAD: Geometric Tool Co. 
New Haven 15, Conn., introduces 4 
rotary taper die head in three differ- 
ent styles: Style KT for conventional 
taper pipe threads; KTR for reverse 
taper pipe threads; KTI for straight 
threads. 

Check No. 31 on Reply Card for more Details 
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on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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STEEL August 8,190 arket Jummar 
e Deiails 
Mas‘ air af 
pe, < n- MA 
> three. DEMAND FOR STEEL is showing some ad- rolled. Although demand for hot-rolled bars SU 
ced by ditional strength and the trade is attempting has strengthened somewhat they and carbon 7 
chicago to determine whether business stabilization has plates are reported to be moving the most slug- M 
ngeable been attained, whether a recovery is beginning, gishly of all major products. In exceedingly < 
he, & or whether the additional buying is largely a tight supply only a short time ago, plates have S| 
d pip protection against a possible steel strike. become freer since the drop in railroad car M 
Some of the new buying is coming from building. Cold-finished carbon bars remain in 7 
e Details metalworking plants which have completed raw easy supply. Alloy bars also continue to drag. SI 
materials inventory reduction. This suggests Scattered upturns in demand for structural A 
stand- that some stabilization is coming about. How- shapes have occurred but the overall demand is i 
d car- ever, part of the new orders are flowing from lagging. Manufacturers wire is in somewhat ¢ 
ed for steel consumers which have found it necessary stronger demand. 
ounced to call back employees and step up production. — , 
, Mich This situation is being watched for clues as to PRODUCTION— [n response to the s — 
sed in a general business recovery. On the other hand, undertone “" steel demand, the ie sted nie Y) 
and C some consumers, particularly the automobile tion rate is holding up well, last week's output aoe 
38 de- industry, are known to be laying in steel as increasing one-half point to an estimated 81.5 oe 
stock. protection against a steelworkers’ strike in mid- per cent of capacity. <[ 
andard September. Whatever the reason for the stronger PIG IRON— Foundry requirements of pig iron ms 
mm E to current tone in buying it promises to make are slightly improved. Not only are more foun- _ 
August a better month than most steel com- dries operating now than in July when mass sii] 
i pany executives had anticipated. vacations reached a peak but some are report- < 
ceeds 3 : a ing improved volume of business. A moderate s 
locat- OUTLOOK—If —— — buying is the prin rise in demand the rest of this year would not — 
ther cipal reason for the slightly stronger demand kena ag penne Ate . oki ee a 
. ; necessarily require an increase in merchant iron - 
ine & for steel, cutbacks in demand would be likely od , ; ee db) 
p , * aaa output, as producers are still stockpiling. pe vd 
intro- next month if a steelworkers’ strike is averted. ; = 
. Test- The reductions might be fairly heavy in view SCRAP— A strengthened undertone prevails in 
variety of the protective efforts now being exerted by the scrap market as result of moderate new Lu. 
the automotive industry, largest consumer of buying by foundries. This has pushed prices of oO 
7 steel. The automotive industry’s requirements cast grades up slightly and also is tending to > 
are being watched closely also as to the pos- impart some strength to open-hearth and blast ang 
stile. sibility of a production drop in the last quar- furnace grades, although little buying is nec- ap 
‘god ter. Any important cutback in the automobile essary on the part of steel mills. STEEL’s price of 
i ry industry’s needs would be reflected in a variety composite on steelmaking scrap last week re- > 
aa é of products, especially sheets and bars. mained unchanged at $19.34. > 
er- 
rubber CURRENT DEMAND— In greatest stringency PRICES— Elsewhere on the price front there pa 
th the today are pipe, galvanized sheets, and cold- was little change. One producer finished wiping 
. They rolled sheets. Some producers still find it ad- out the premium on its price of standard rails, 
m one visable to retain quotas on the former two prod- and lead advanced a quarter of a cent. STEEL’s 
nished ucts. However, a fourth-quarter softening in price composite on finished steel remained un- 
demand for oil well casing is anticipated. Hot- changed at $91.82, semifinished steel unchanged 
Details rolled carbon sheets, while still in strong de- at $62.12, and steelmaking pig iron unchanged 
mand, can be obtained more readily than cold- at $45.60. 
E> X50. 
ces a 
differ- 
tional STEELWORKS OPERATIONS DISTRICT STEEL RATES 
ear JAN. | FEB. |MAR.| APR. | MAY {JUNE| JuLy [auG.|sePT| ocT. | Nov.| DEC Percentage of Ingot Capacity engaged 
raight TITITITITITIT|THIT | TIT} TIT} TTTTTTIT] 111; 1111 TTT {ITT n Leading Districts 
Week 
Details peg Change 1918 “1047 
Pittsburgh 76.5 0.5 93.5 98.5 
Chicago So 1.5 90.5 44 
‘ i. Eastern Pa 7S 3 Hy 44 
= = Youngstowr SO 1. § 103 92 
8 2 Wheeling G2 None 92.5 | 
a & Cleveland O8 ae S85 1 } 
6 oe Buffalo 46 None ae KS | 
$ 5 Birmingham 100 None 100 ) | 
- re New England Dd 3 S5 
10N é s Cincinnati 9] = Shon 10 87 2 | 
o o St Louis 75.5 None SO S4 “ 
ment ~~ ¢ Detroit 106 None 100 12 Sl 
a a Western SO) j M 
card. Estimated national ; Sl 
ation. “| — in ene aaa ao = MLN SI 
11949 mune | sTeee Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of AT 
| 7 ‘anpe s | | iat 1,843,516 net tons for 1949; 1,802,476 net tons i: 
; tT Ndorsd Pada Raging! m= z for 1948; 1,749,928 tons for 1947 From ip 
' OLLI i ul Litt ttt ° revised rate M 
e 
' i t 4 News Summary—P. 33 Engineering News——P. 63 109 ? RI Pp 
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i 
| ne ee ee COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 
rithmetical Price Composites on Year ears 
| _ Ago Ago Ago FINISHED STEEL 3 
Aug. 6 July 30 July 1949 Aug. 1948 Aug. 1944 WEIGHTED COMPOSITE: 7 
Finished Steel $91.82 $91.82 $91.82 $95.05 $56.73 June 1949 ........ 4.01731 
Semifinished Steel 62.12 62.12 62.37 75.75 36.00 May 1949 ........ 4.01731 : 
| Steelmaking Pig Iron 45.60 45.60 45.60 44.12 23.00 Apr. 1949 ~ ss oe eel 
: Steelmaking Scrap oe 19.34 19.34 19.21 43.33 19.17 June 148 .......... . 3.57740 
| June 1944 . .... 2,466838¢ 
' * STRAIGHT ARITHMETICAL COMPOSITES: Computed from average industry-wide mill prices on 
Finished Carbon Steel (hot-rolled sheets, cold-rolled sheets, cold-rolled strip, hot-rolled bars, plates, struc- \ 
tural shapes, basic wire, standard nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe), on Semifinished Carbon Steel (re- t 





rolling billets and slabs, sheet bars, skelp, and wire rods), on Basic Pig Iron (at eight leading producing points), and on Steelworks Scrap (No 1 ; 
| melting grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania). Steel arithmetical composites, dollars per net ton; pig iron and scrap, gross tor c 
| + FINISHED STEEL WEIGHTED COMPOSITE: Computed in cents per pound, mill prices, weighted by actual monthly shipments of following ( 
products, representing about 52 per cent of steel shipments in the latest month for which statistics are available, as reported by American Iron & c 
Steel Institute: Structural shapes; plates, standard rails; hot and cold-finished carbon bars; black butt weld pipe and tubes; black lap weld pipe 








and tubes; black electric weld pipe and tubes; black seamless pipe and tubes; drawn wire; nails and staples; tin and terne plate; hot-rolied 4 
sheets; cold-rolled sheets; galvanized sheets; hot-rolled strip; and cold-rolled strip. June, 1949, figure is preliminary. : 
| COMPARISON OF PRICES ) 
| Representative market figures for current week; average for last month, three months and one year ago. Finished material (except tin plate) and } 
i j wire rods, cents per lb; semifinished (except wire rods) and coke, dollars per net ton, others dollars per gross ton. Delivered prices represent lowest « 
| from mills. I 
( 
. . . 
Finished Materials Pig Iron 
Aug. 6, July, May, Aug., Aug. 6, July, May, Aug., : 
| 1949 1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 1949 1945 C 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh mills........ 3.35¢ 3.35¢ 3.35¢ 3.45¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh(N.&s. = $48.08 $48.08 $48.08 1 
{ Steei bars, del. Philadelphia....... 3.8164 3.8164 3.8164 3.79 PR Since as's 5 oss o ¥NS5 6s bee 46.00 46.00 43.00 \ 
| Steel bars, Chicago mills........... 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 Basic eastern, del. Philadelphia. 49:39 49.39 49.39 46.17 
i Shapes, Pittsburgh mills ......... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.275 No, 2 fdry., del. Pgh. (N.&S. sides) 47.58 47.58 47.58 47.58 ( 
Shapes, Chicago mills............. 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 No, 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia....... 49.89 49.89 49.89 46.67 9 
Shapes, del. Philadelphia.......... 3.4918 3.4918 3.4918 3.48 No. 2 foundry, Chicago ..........0. 46.50 46.31 46.25 43.25 
Plates, Pittsburgh mills .......... 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.50 No. 2 foundry, Valley.............. 46.50 46.50 46.50 43.50 I 
Plates, Chicago mills ............. 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 Southern No. 2 Birmingham........ 39.38 39.38 39.88 43.38 4 
i | Plates, del. Philadelphia. 3.5848 3.5848 3.6348 3.71 Southern No. 2 del. Cincinnati...... 45.43 45.43 49.43 49.09 r 
i | Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh mills 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.275 Malleable, Valley ..........--eeee. 46.50 46.50 46.50 43.50 ; 
| Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh..... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 BERTIOOUNO, CHICKBO o.oo. 00.0 on0ecr ass 46.50 46.50 46.50 43.50 4 ‘ 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Pittsburgh... 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 Charcoal, low phos., fob Lyles, Tenn. 66.00 66.00 66.00 62.00 4 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary mills...... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 Ferromanganese, f.o.b. Etna, Pa. .. 175.00 175.00 170.20 148.00 Bog 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary mills.... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 , 1 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Gary mills... 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 c 
Strip, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh mills. . 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.275 Scrap : $ 
Strip, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh mills. 4.275 4.275 4.375 4.375 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Pittsburgh $21.00 $21.00 $23. = $42.75 1 
Bright basic, wire, Pittsburgh..... 4.15 4.15 4.15 4.325 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. P: 16.50 16.125 19.5 41.50 Re 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh mills ...... 5.15 5.15 5.15 5.775 Heavy melt. steel No. 1 Na a 19.50 19.50 eae 41.75 a E 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. dist. $7.75t $7.75t $7.75t $6.80 Heavy melt. steel, No, 1 Valley.... 19.50 18.50 22.00 42.75 4 > 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 1 Cleveland. 16.00 15.00 18.50 42.25 a 
ogee Heavy melt. steel, No. 1 Buffalo... 20.75 19.50 22.81 46.56 : 
Semifinished Rails for rerolling, Chicago........ 27.75 27.75 27.75 3 it 
No. 1 cast, Chicago............+- 29.50 29.00 27.50 70.75 : 
Sheet bars, mill ................. $67.00% $67.00* $67.00* $67.00* “ H 
Slabs, Chicago ................... 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 , 5. 
Reroliing billets, Pittsburgh....... 52.00 52.00 52.00 59.00 Coke p PP 
Wire rod to \4-inch, Pitts. dist.. 3.40¢ 3.40¢ 3.775¢ 3.775¢ Connellsville, beehive furnace...... $13.25 $13.25 $14.25 $14.38 § . 
megs ee Connellsville, beehive foundry ...... 15.75 15.75 16.75 17.00 7 b 
* Nominal. { 1.50 lb coating. Chicago, oven foundry, ovens ...... 20.00 20.00 20.40 20.40 is 
. UR 
FINISHED AND SEMIFINISHED IRON, STEEL PRODUCTS 2 
Finished steel quoted in cents per pound and semifinished in dollars per net ton, except as otherwise noted. Prices apply on an individual producer 
basis to products within the range of sizes, grades, finishes and specifications produced at its plants. & 
ifini Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: 3.75¢c, mill, except: City, Ala.; 5.00c, Dover, O.; 5.05c, Torrance, C 
Semifinished Steel 4.05c, Ecorse, "Mich. : 4.80c, Los Angeles; Calif.; 4.25¢c, Kokomo, Ind. G 
: 4.75c, Fontana, Calif. he 
Carbon Steel Ingots: Rerolling quality, stand- 5 J ‘old-Rolled Sheets: 4.00c, mill, except: 4.20c. . 4 
ard analysis, nominal. Forging quality, $50 Cold-Finished Carbon Bars (Base 40,000 Ib — wel aise Che We es, on M 
ser net ton ill. and over): 4.00c, mill, except: 3.95c, Pitts- ~ Se ae P j . 
I t ton, mi “pate tana, Calif.; 4.95c, Pittsburg, Calif. Ci 
. , burgh, Cumberland, Md.; 4.20c, Indianapolis; 4 
Alloy Steel Ingots: $51 per net ton, mill. 4.30¢, Ecorse, Mich.; 4.35¢, St. Louis; 4.25¢ : er 
= + auniaiackes SR, i. en. ae ae a Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: (Based on 5 cent F 
Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: $52 per net Plymouth, Mich.; 4.40c, Newark, N. J.; Hart- ae ro il except: 4.85c, Kokomo, Ind.; 
ton, mill, except: $57, Conshohocken, Pa.; $71, ford, Putnam, Conn., Mansfield, Readville, mer nel =e Sorreane: Calif. : 5.40c, ‘Dover, 0; 
Fontana, Calif. Mass.; 4.48c, Camden, N. J.; 5.40c, Los ° Ol, Se eeUr es 4 ; j 4. 
Forging Quality Billets, Blooms, Slabs: $61 Angeles. BIDE s sae H 
per net ton, mill, except: $63, Conshohocken, Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: 4.65c, mill, except: ag agg oe — 4.95e, mull, excel ex 
Pa.; $80, Fontana, Calif. 4.85c, Indianapolis; 4.95c, Worcester, Mans- - 4 r ? 
Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Rerolling quality, field, Mass., Hartford, Conn. Culvert Sheets, No. 16 flat Copper Steel S 
$63 per net ton, mill except: $65 Conshohock- High-Strength, Low-Alloy Bars: 5.10c, mill, (based on 5-cent zinc): 5.00c, mill, except: 
en, Pa.; $82, Fontana, Calif. except: 5.30c, Ecorse, Mich. 5.40c, Granite City, Ill., Kokomo, Ind.; 5.75c, St 
| Sheet Bars: Nom., per net ton, mill; sales poet | Aggy erp ggg gy Me Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif. Be 
| in open mark 50-$55 % : 3.50¢e, a a > “e ‘ a: 
} } Skelp: cone ptt, ——— ers 3.75c, Houston; 3.95c, Kansas City; Long Ternes, No. 10 (Commercial quality): cis 
Tube R ds: $76 —" il 4.05c, Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.10c, Se- 4.80c, mill. M 
“ > ght dkdietadisoptgresdnesubs attle, S. San Francisco, Los Angeles; 4.25c, ; 3. 
Wire Rods: Basic and acid open-hearth, 7/32 Minnequa, Colo. -Fabricated: To consumers: Enameling Sheets, No. 12: 4.40c mill, except: Al 
& %-inch, inclusive, 3.40c per Ib, mill, ex- 4.25c, mill, except: 5.00c, Seattle. 4.60c Granite City, Ill.; 4.70c, Ecorse, Mich. Pu 
} cept: 3.70c, Worcester, Mass.; 4.05c, Pitts- rf aii “ , ! 
burg, Calif.; 4.10c, Los Amgeles; 4.20c, Tor- a a ee = aan eee Silicon Sheets, No. 24: Field: 5.15c, mill. Hi 
rance, Calif. Basic open hearth and bessemer, w ! at 1 ie " ; Refined: e 60 Armature: 5.45c, mill, except: 5.95c, Warren, + 
| 7/32 to 47/64-in ‘lusiv 3.50c. § /. roug ron ars: ngle ned: 8.60c, ’ a 
bod fale 64-in., inclusive, 3.50c, Sparrows (hand poddied), MeKees Rocks, Pa.: 9.50c. oO. ‘ ye 
| ike Economy, Pa. Double Refined: 11.25¢c (hand Electrical: Hot-rolled, 5.95c, mill, except: 
; puddled), McKees Rocks, Pa.; 11.00c, Econo- 6.15c, Granite City, Ill.; 6.45c, Warren, O F V 
5 | my, Pa. Staybolt: 12.75c, (hand puddled), 
i Bars McKees Rocks, Pa.; 11.30c, Economy, Pa. Motor: 6.70c mill, except: 6.90c, Granite City, WwW; 
| Ill.; 7.20c, Warren, O. B 
| i Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars (0.H. only; base 20 4,5 
tons): 3.35c, mill, except: 3.50c Atlanta: Sheets Dynamo: 7.50, mill, except: 7.70c, Granite . £4 
3.55¢, Ecorse, Mich.; 3.75¢c, Houston; 3.95c, City, Ill. . C 
Kansas City; 4.00c, Fontana, Calif.; 4.05c, Hot-Rolled Sheets (18-gage and heavier): Transformer 72, 8.05c, mill; 65, 8.60c, mill, M 
Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.10c, S. San 3.25c, mill, except: 3.45c, Ecorse, Mich.; 3.65c, 58, 9.30c, mill, 52. 10.10c. mill. ; 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Niles, Calif.; Portland, Houston; 3.35c, Conshohocken, Pa., Kokomo, ew ° . ee Bp oqu 
Oreg., Seattle; 4.10c, Minnequa, Colo. Ind.; 3.95¢, Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.15c, High-Strength Low-Alloy Sheets: Hot-rolled, p C1 
Rail Stee! Bars: (Base 10 tons): 3.35¢ Hunt- Fontana, Calif. 4.95c, mill, except: 5.15¢, Ecorse, Mich. Gal- [BF P: 
? ington, W. Va., and Moline, Ill.; 4.00c, Wil- Hot-Rolled Sheets (19 gage and lighter, an- vanized (No. 10), 6.75c, mill. Cold-rollec : Ba 
liamsport, Pa. nealed): 4.15c, mill, except: 4.40c, Alabama 6.05c, mill, except: 6.25c, Ecorse, Mich. oS 
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MARKET PRICES 





. 
Strip 
Hot-Rolled Strip: 3.25c mill, except: 3.40c, 
\tlanta; 3.45c, Detroit, Ecorse, Mich. ;3.65c, 
Houston; 3.85c, Kansas City; Mo.; 4.00c, 
Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.25c, Seattle, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles; 4.30c, Minnequa, 
Colo.; 4.10c, Fontana, Calif. One company 
quotes 4.90c, Pittsburgh base. 


Cold-Rolled Strip: (0.25 carbon and less): 
1.00c, mill, except: 4.00-4.25c, Warren, O.; 
4.15¢c, Riverdale, Ill.; 4.20c, Ecorse, Mich.; 
4.20-4.25c, Detroit; 4.50c, New Haven and 
Wallingford, Conn., Boston; 4.50-5.00c, Tren- 
ton, N. ; 4.90c, Fontana, Calif., 5.75c, Los 
,ngeles; 6.10c, Berea, O. One company 
quotes 4.50c, Pittsburgh base; another, 4.55c, 
Cleveland or Pittsburgh base, and 4.75c, Wor- 
cester, Mass., base. 


Cold-Finished Spring Steel: 0.26-0.40 C, 4.00c, 
mill, except: 4.25c, Chicago; 4.30c, Worcester, 
Mass.; 4.50c, Boston, Youngstown, Walling- 
ford, Conn. 

Over 0.40 to 0.60 C, 5.50c, mill except: 
5.65¢c, Chicago; 5.80c, Worcester, Mass., Wall- 
ingford, Conn., Trenton, N. J.; 5.95c, Boston. 
Over 0.60 to 0.80 C, 6.10c, mill, except: 6.25c, 
Chicago; 6.40c, Worcester, Mass., Wallingford, 
Bristol, Conn., Trenton and Harrison, N. J. 
Over 0.80 to 1.05 C, 8.05c, mill, excert: 7.85c, 
Dover, O.; 8.20c, Chicago; 8.35c, Worcester, 
Mass., Bristol, Conn., Trenton and Harrison, 
N, J. 

Over 1.05 to 1.35 C, 10.35c, mill, except: 
10.15¢, Dover, O.; 10.50c, Chicago; 10.65c, 
Worcester, Mass., Trenton and Harrison, N. J. 


Cold-Rolled Alloy Strip: 9.50c, mill except: 
9.80c, Worcester, Mass., Harrison, N. J. 


High-Strength, Low-Alloy Strip: Hot-rolled, 
4.95¢, mill, except: 5.15c, Ecorse, Mich. Cold- 
rolled, 6.05c, mill, except: 6.25c, Ecorse, Mich. 


Tin, Terne, Plate 


Tin Plate: American Coke, per base box of 
100 1b, 1.25 Ib coating $7.50-$7.70; 1.50 1b 
coating $7.75-$7.95. Pittsburg, Calif., mill 
$8.25 and $8.50, respectively, for 1.25 and 
1.50 Ib coatings. 

Electrolytic Tin Plate: Per base box of 100 Ib. 
0.25 Ib tin, $6.45-$6.65; 0.50 Ib tin, $6.70- 
$6.90; 0.75 Ib tin, $7.00-$7.20. 

Can Making Black Plate: Per base box of 100 
Ib, 55 to 128 Ib basis weight $5.75-$5.85. 
Pittsburg, Calif., mill, $6.50, 
Holloware Enameling Black Plate: 29-gage 
5.30¢ per pound, except: 5.40c, Sparrows 
Point, Md.; 5.50c, Granite City, Il. 


Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Per 
base box of 100 lb, $6.65, except: $6.75 Fair- 
field, Ala., Sparrows Point, Md. 


Roofing Ternes: Per package 112 sheets; 20 x 
28 in., coating I.C. 8-lb, $17.50. 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: 3.40c, mill, except: 3.50c, 
Coatesville, Pa., Claymont, Del., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., Harrisburg, Pa.; 3.65c, Ecorse, 
Mich.; 3.80c, Houston; 4.00c, Fontana, Calif. ; 


oom Seattle, Minnequa, Colo.; 6.25c, Kansas 
ity, Oo 


Floor Plates: 4.55c, mill. 


Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: 4.40 

c, : 
4.50c, Coatesville, Pa., mill, Power 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy Pl i 
e . - 3 ates: 5.20 
except: 5.40c, Ecorse, Mich. ee 


Shapes 


Structural Shapes: 3.25c, mill, except: 3.30c 
— th lehem, Johnstown, Pa., Lackawanna. 
N. Y.; 3.65¢, Houston; 3.80c, S. San Fran- 
—" ‘mana’ Calif.; 3.85c, Kansas City 
“o., Torrance, Calif. ; 4.150, Minnequsz : 
Sse, meee qua, Colo.; 
Alloy Structural Shapes: 4.05c, mill, 

Steel Sheet Piling: 4.05c, mill. 


High- “Strength, Low-Alloy Shapes: 4.95c, mill, 
- ept: 5.05c, ee Johnstown, Pa., 
acKawanna, N, - 


Wire and Wire Products 


awe to Manufacturers (carloads): Bright, 
Ye c or Bessemer Wire, 4.15c, mill, except: 
aan Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind.; 
- ‘ Worcester, Mass.; 4.50c, Minnequa, 
age Atlanta, Buffalo; 4.75c, Kansas City 
- ,, ae Palmer, Mass.; 5.10c, Pittsburg, 
ba 9.15¢c, S. San Francisco. One producer 
au tes 4.15c, Chicago base; another 4.15¢c, 
> ‘wfordsville, Ind., freight equalized with 
4 sburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Houston. 

Sasi¢ MB Spring Wire, 5.55c, mill, except: 
*.0oc, Sparrows Point, Md.; 5.85c, Worcester, 
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Palmer, Mass., Trenton, N. J.; 6.50c, Pitts- 
burg, Calif. 

Upholstery Spring Wire, 5.20c mill, except: 
5.30c, Sparrows Point, Md., Williamsport, Pa. ; 
5.50c, Worcester, Mass., Trenton, N. J., New 
Haven, Conn.; 6.15c, Pittsburg, Calif. 

Wire Products to Trade (carloads): Merchant 
Quality Wire: Annealed (6 to & Gage base), 
4.80c, mill except: 4.90c, Sparrows Point, Md., 
Kokomo, Ind.; 4.95c, Atlanta; 5.10c Worcester, 
Mass.; 5.15c, Minnequa, Colo.; 5.75c, S. San 
Francisco, Pittsburg, Calif. One producer 
quotes 4.80c, Chicago and Pittsburgh base; 
another, 4.80c, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight 
equalized with Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chi- 
cago and Houston, 

Galvanized (6 to 8 Gage base): 5.25c, mill, 
except: 5.35c, Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, 
Ind.; 5.40c, Atlanta; 5.55c, Worcester, Mass. ; 
5.60c, Minnequa, Colo.; 6.20c, Pittsburg, S. 
San Francisco, Calif. One producer quotes 
5.25c, Pittsburgh and Chicago base; another, 
5.25c, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight equalized 
with Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Hous- 
ton. 

Nails and Staples: Standard, cement-coated 
and galvanized nails and polished and galvan- 
ized staples, Col. 103, mill, except: 105, Spar- 
tows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind., Atlanta 
109, Worcester, Mass.; 110, Minnequva, Colo 
Cleveland; 122, Pittsburg, Calif., 123, Tor- 
rance, Calif. One producer quotes Col. 103 
Chicago and Pittsburgh base; another, Col 
103, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight equalized 
with Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Hous- 
ton. 

Woven Fence (9 to 15% Gage, inclusive): 
Col. 109, mill, except: 111, Kokomo, Ind., At- 
lanta; 116, Minnequa, Colo.; 132, Pittsburg 
Calif. One producer quotes Col. 109, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago base; another, Col, 109, 
Crawfordsville, Ind., freight equalized with 
Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Houston. 

Barbed Wire: Col. 123 mill, except: 125, Spar- 
rows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind., Atlanta; 130, 
Minnequa, Colo.; 143, Pittsburg, Calif.; 145, 
8. San Francisco. One producer quotes Col. 
123, Chicago and Pittsburgh base. 

Fence Posts (with clamps): Col. 112, Duluth, 
Joliet; 116, Moline, Ill.; 122, Minnequa, Colo. ; 
125, Johnstown, Pa.; $120 per net ton, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 

Bale Ties (single loop): Col. 106, mill, except: 
107, Atlanta; 108, Sparrows Point, Md., Koko- 
mo, Ind.; 113, Minnequa, Colo.; 130, S. San 
Francisco, Pittsburg, Calif. One producer 
quotes Col. 106, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight 
equalized with Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago and Houston, 


Bolts, Nuts 


Prices to consumers, f.o.b. midwestern plants 

Sellers reserve right to meet competitors’ 

prices, if lower. Additional discounts on car- 

riage and machine bolts, 5 for carloads; 15 

for full containers, except tire and plow bolts. 
Carriage and Machine Bolts 

%-in. and smaller; up to 6 in. inlength 35 off 


tr and % x 6 in. and shorter.... ~ Sram 
%-in, and larger x 6-in. and ‘shorter. 34 off 
All diameters longer than 6-in, ....... 30 off 
cc, . See kde ease Se 
Plow bolts ....... Sanne aoe saeee re 
Lag bolts, 6 in. and shorter........... 37 off 
Lag bolts, longer than 6 in, .......... 35 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages, nuts separate, 58%-10 off; bulk 
70 off on 15,000 of 3-in. and shorter, or 
5000 over 3 in., nuts separate. 


Nuts 
A.S. 

A.S. Reg. and 
Semifinished hexagon Light Heavy 
vs-in, and smaller .......... 41 off Pore 
%-in. and smaller .......... t=. 38 off 
CROMER, tne sencccccveuss 39 off dak as 
 aeepe rae thibeviseesieide aed ee 37: off 
1%-in.-1% rer ee 35 off 
1%-in, ag See. a ataie:. - ae 28 off 


Additional discount ‘of 15 for full containers. 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
(Packaged) 
Upset 1-in. smaller by 6-in. 


and shorter (1020 bright).......... 46 off 
Upset (1035 heat treated) 
5% and smaller x 6 and shorter...... 40 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset a -in, and smaller. . swede ae 
%. %, & 1 x 6-in. and shorter...... 35 off 
Headless, %-in. and larger............ 31 off 
7 
Rivets 
F.o.b. midwestern plants 
Structural %-in. and larger....... o- €.%8e 
Ye-in. and under..... Gulea ase 48 off 


Washers, irene 


F.o.b. shipping point, to jobbers. .Net to $1 off 


For prices on stainless and tool steels please 
refer to Aug. 1 issue, Page 123. 


Tubular Goods 


Standard Steel Pipe: Eastern mill carlot 
prices, threaded and coupled, to consumers 
about $200 a net ton. Discounts from base 


Butt Weld 


In. Bik. Gal, In. BIk. Gal, 
oe . 389%—- 11- | ae 46 301 
41% 13 ¥ 4S 3 
. ae 37! 13 DG ss i7- 3 
39 15 49 34 
K, 34 g} 1 171%4- 11 
36 12} 49 34 
} 41 231 2 45 2 
43 26! 0 Hs) 
4 44 27} 2 4S? 32 
16 30} ( 35 
& 4 44} 29 
Lap Weld Elec, Weld Seamless 
In, Bik. Gal. Bik. Gal. Blk. Gal. 
2.... 40% 25 38% 23 28 121 
2 44 29 41! 2¢ 3 18 
41 26 
14 29 11 26 36 20 
41 26 
3&4 2 26 43! 28 381 23 
46% 3 43 2s 
5&6 424, 26 43! 28 43) 28 
i4} 29 
7 F $3 27 


Line Steel Pipe: Mill prices in carlots to con- 
sumers about $200 a net ton 


Butt Weld Butt Weld 





In. Bik. Gal. In. Bik. Gal, 
1% , 401%, 12% 1% 46 32- 
4 14! 48 
%. 11 1! 46 
24 48 
25 2 47 
IS 1 419 
29 2 & 3. 47 
1 311 49, 
3214 3% &4 43 \4 
Lap Weld Elec. Weld Seamless 
In, Blk. Gal, Bik. Gal. Bik. Gal. 
, eb 24 37% 22 27 11! 
37} 22 
2 4314 28 40} 25 321%4- 17- 
40% 25 
3 $314 28 401 25 35 19 12- 
4014 25 
314-4. 41%- 28%- 42% 27 3TH 22: 
4535 30 42% 27 
5&6. 41%- 28 421%, 27 42% 27 
43% 28% 
2... 6% 2 444% 28 44% 28 
Gis 45 2814 44 27%, 44 27% 
12... 44 27% 43 2614 43 26% 


Standard Wrought Iron Pipe: Mill price in 
earlots, threaded and coupled, to consumers 
about $200 a net ton. 


Butt Weld Lap Weld 


In. Bik. Gal. In, Bik. Gal. 

ae +959 +90 te 22 47% 

\, 1.20 +47 13 +15 140 
te +10 +36 2 1. 7 3t 

1 and 2 i. -& 126% 
1% 1. 4 +27 4 List +201 

1% a ae 4.231% 414-8 1 2 }-22 
— 2 oe. G52... 12 131% 


aie Tubes: Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 
100’, mill; minimum wall thickness, cut 
lengths 4 to 24”, inclusive. 


o.D, B.W. —Seamless—— Elec, Weld 
In Ga. H.R. C.D. H.R. C.D. 
1 3 11.50 13.39 13.00 3.00 
1% 13 13.62 15.87 13.21 15.39 
1% 13 15.05 3F.08 14.60 17.18 
1% 13 ates 20.15 16.60 19.54 
2 13 19.18 22.56 18.60 21.89 
2% 13 21.37 25.16 20.73 24.40 
2% 12 23.54 27.70 22.83 26.88 
2% 12 25.79 30.33 25. v2 29.41 
2% 12 27.33 32.14 26.51 31.18 
3 12 28.68 33.76 27.82 2.74 
3% 11 33.39 39.29 32.39 38.11 
3% 11 35.85 42.20 34.78 40,94 
4 10 44.51 52.35 3.17 0.78 
414 9 58.99 69.42 

5 a 68.28 80.35 

6 7 104.82 23.33 


Pipe Cast Iron: Class B, 6-in. and over, 
$82.50-$93.50 per net ton, Birmingham; $87.50, 
Burlington, N. J.; 4-in. pipe, $5 higher; Class 
A pipe, $5 a ton over Class B. 


Rails, Supplies 


Rails: Standard, over 60-]b; $3.20 per 100 Ib 
mill. 

Light (billet): $3.55 per 100 lb, mill, except 
$4.25, Minnequa, Colo. 

Light (rail steel): $3.55 per 100 lb, Williams- 
port, Pa., Huntington, W. Va. 

Railroad Supplies: Track bolts, treated: $5.50 
per 100 lb, mill. Untreated: $8.25, mil. 

Tie Plates: 4.05c mill, except: 4.20c, Pitts- 
burg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.50c, Seattle. 

Splice Bars: 4.25c, mill. 

Standard Spikes: 5.35c, mill. 

Axles: 5.20c, mill. 
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RAW MATERIAL AND FUEL PRICES 


Minimum delivered prices do not include 3 per cent federal tax. 


Pig iron 


Per Gross Ton 


No. 2 Besse- 
Basic Foundry Malleable mer 
Bethlehem, Pa., furnace..... $48.00 $48.50 $49.00 $49.50 
eae, ee = eee 50.5334 51.0334 51.5334 52.0334 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del. cms 52.634 53.134 grate 
Birmingham, furnace ....... 38.88 39.38 
Cincinnati, del. 45.43 
Buffalo, furnace ........ ... 46.00 46.50 47.00 
I CU. ob win dw'e panes 54.92 55.42 55.92 
a A Eee 47.95 48.45 48.95 
a er eee 49.39 49.89 50.39 
S8Chicago, district furnaces. . 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Milwaukee, del. . , 47.82 48.32 48.32 48.82 
Muskegon, Mich., del 51.78 51.78 
Cleveland, furnace ..... .. 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
MEO, Gs caeceavens .. 48.3002 48.8002 48.8002 49.3002 
Duluth, furnace .......... * 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Erie, Pa., furnace .......... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Everett, Mass., furnace..... 50.00 50.50 
Geneva, Utah, furnace...... 46.00 46.50 
Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., del. ree 54.0578 
Portland, Oreg., del. a 54.0578 hes re 
Los Angeles, San Francisco 53.5578 54.0578 err “say 
Granite City, Ill., furnace... 47.90 48.40 48.90 ‘Wes 
es. eee GEE sc oxsssvtss. Cee 49.15* 49.65* 
Ironton, Utah, furnace...... 46.00 46.50 
Lone Star, Tex., furnace.... 46.00 746.50 
Gulf ports, del. .......... 50.50 51.00 
Lorain, ©0., furnace . eae 16.00 47.00 
tNeville Island, Pa., furnace 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Pittsburgh, del., N.&S. Sides 47.08 47.58 47.58 48.08 
Pittsburgh( Carnegie), furnaces 46.00 16.50 47.00 
Sharpsville, Pa., furnace.... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Steelton, Pa., furnace....... 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Steubenville, O., furnace . . 46.00 47.00 
Struthers, O., furnace....... 46.00 
Swedeland, Pa., furnace..... 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Philadelphia, del, ......... 49.39 49.89 50.39 50.89 
Toledo, O., furnace ......... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Cincinnati, del. , 50.8230 51.3230 pea witiea 
Troy, N. ¥., furnace........ 48.00 48.50 49.00 sa hae 
Youngstown, ©., furnace.... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Mansfield, O., del. -+- 50.1022 50.6022 50.6022 51.1022 


+ Low phosphorus southern grade. 


* Including 3 per cent federal transportation tax, 


+ To Neville Island base add: $0.86 for McKees Rocks, Pa.; $1.31 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, McKeesport, Monaca; $1.73 Verona; $1.94 
Brackenridge; $1.08 for Ambridge and Aliquippa. 


§ Includes, in addition to Chicago, 
Gary and Indiana Harbor, Ind. 


Blast Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 


6.00-6.50 per cent Si (base). .$59.50 
6.51-7.00.. 60.50 9.01- 9.50. 65.50 
7.01-7.50.. 61.50 9.51-10.00. 66.50 
51-8.00.. 62.50 10.01-10.50. 67.50 
01-8.50.. 63.50 10.51-11.00. 68.50 
.51-9.00.. 64.50 11.01-11.50. 69.50 
F.o.b. Jackson, O., per gross ton. 
Buffalo furnace $1.25 higher. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


Prices same as for blast furnace 
silvery iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 
Electric Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 
Si 14.01-14.50%, $78.50 furnace, 
Niagara Falls; $80 open-hearth and 
foundry grade, Keokuk, Iowa, or 
Wenatchee, Wash., freight allowed 
to normal trade area, 12% Ib pig- 
lets, $85, Keokuk, Iowa, freight al- 
lowed to normal trade area. Add 
$1 a ton for each additional 0.5% 
Si to 18%: $1 for each 0.5% Mn 
over 1%; $1 a ton for 0.45% max. P. 


Charcoal Pig Iron 
Semi-cold blast, low phosphorus. 
F.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn, ....$66 
(For higher silicon iron a differen- 
tial over and above the price of 
base grade is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 


DO a3 


Low Phosphorus 
Steelton, Pa., Troy, N. Y., $54; 
Philadelphia, $56.9786 del. Inter- 
mediate phosphorus, Central Fur- 
naces, Cleveland, $51. 
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Electrodes 
(Threaded, with nipples, unboxed) 
Inches Cents per Ib, 
Diam, Length f.o.b. plant 
Graphite 
17, 18, 20 60, 72 16.00 
8 to 16 48, 60, 72 16.50 
7 48, 60 17.75 
8 48, 60 19.00 
4, 5% 40 19.50 
3 40 20.50 
2% 24, 30 21.00 
2 24, 30 23.00 
Carbon 
40 100, 110 7.50 
35 100, 110 7.50 
30 84, 110 7.50 
24 72 to 104 7.50 
17 to 20 84, 90 7.50 
14 60, 72 8.00 
10, 12 60 8.25 
8 60 8.50 
Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. shipping 
point, in Ill, Ky., net tons, car- 
loads, effective CaF, content, 70% 
or more, $37; less than 60%, $34. 


Metallurgical Coke 
Price per Net Ton 


Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, furnace. . $13.00-13.50 
Connellsville, foundry... 15.50-16.00 


New River, foundry... 18.00 
Wise county, foundry.. 15.35 
Wise county, furnace.. 14.60 


Oven Foundry Coke 


Kearney, N. J., ovens. $22.00 
Everett, Mass., ovens. 
New England, del.}.. 22.70 
Chicago, ovens ....... 20.00 
Chicago, del. ....... 721.45 
Detroit, del. ........ 23.76 
Terre Haute, ovens.... 20.20 
Milwaukee, ovens .... 20.75 
Indianapolis, ovens ... 19.85 
Chicago, del. ...... 23.19 
Cincinnati, del. .... 22.66 
Detroit, del. ........ 23.61 
Ironton, O., ovens..... 19.40 
Cincinnati, del. ..... 21.63 
Painesville, O., ovens.. 20.90 
Buffalo, del. ....... 23.42 
Cleveland, del. ..... 22.55 
WSO, GO ais cccsces 22.70 
Birmingham, ovens ... 17.70 
Philadelphia, ovens ... 20.45 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens. 20.40 
Portsmouth, 0., ovens. 19.50 
Detroit, ovens ........ 20.65 
Detroit, del. ....... *21.70 
Buffaio, del. ea 22.95 
ee err ee 23.00 
Pontiac, del. ...... 21.98 
Saginaw, del. ...... 23.30 





Includes representative switching 
charge of: *, $1.05; ft, $1.45. ~ Or 
within $4.03 freight zone from 
works. 


Coal Chemicals 


Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 
(Price effective as of Aug. 5) 
Pure benzol ......-+0.- 20.00 
Toluol, one degree..... 19.0U-23.50 
Industrial xylol ...... 20.50-26.50 
Per ton bulk, ovens 
Sulphate of ammonia ...... $45.00 
Per pound, ovens 
(Effective June 1, 1949) 

Phenol, 40 (carlots, re- 


turnable drums) .... 13.25 
Do., less than carlots 14.00 
Do., tank cars ..... 12.50 


(Effective Oct. 25, 1948) 
Naphthalene flakes, 
balls, bbl to jobbers, 
‘*household use’’ .... 13.75 


Refractories 
(Prices per 1000 brick, f.o.b. plant) 
Fire Clay Brick 

Super Duty: St. Louis, Vandalia, 
Farber, Mexico, Mo., Olive Hill, 
Ky., Clearfield, or Curwensville, 
Pa., Ottawa, Ill, $100. Hard- 
fired, $135 at above points, 

High-heat Duty: Salina, Pa., $85; 
Woodbridge, N. J., St. Louis, 
Farber, Vandalia, Mexico, Mo., 
West Decatur, Orviston, Clear- 
field, Beach Creek, or Curwens- 
ville, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 
Haldeman, or Ashland, ee 
Troup, or Athens, Tex., Stevens 
Pottery, Ga., Portsmouth, or Oak 
Hill, O., Ottawa, Ill., $80. 

Intermediate-Heat Duty: St. Louis, 
or Vandalia, Mo., West Decatur, 
Orviston, Beach Creek, or Clear- 
field, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 
or Haldeman, Ky., Athens, or 
Troup, Tex., Stevens Pottery, Ga., 
Portsmouth, O., Ottawa, Ill., $74. 

Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or Ports- 
mouth, O., Clearfield, Orviston, 
Pa., Bessemer, Ala., Ottawa, IIl., 
$66. 


Ladle Brick 
Dry Press: $55, Freeport, Merill 
Station, Clearfield, Pa., Chester, 
New Cumberland, W. Va.; Iron- 
dale, Wellsville, O. 

Wire Cut: $53, Chester, New Cum- 
berland, W. Va.; Wellsville, O. 
Malleable Bung Brick 
St. Louis, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., 
Ottawa, Ill., $90; Beach Creek, 

Pa., $80. 
Silica Brick 
Mt, Union, Claysburg, or Sproul, 
Pa., Ensley, Ala., $80; Hays, Pa., 
$85; Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. 


Chicago, Ind., $89; Lehi, Ut 
Los Angeles, $95. 
Eastern Silica Coke Oven Sha; 
Claysburg, Mt. Union, Spr 
Pa., Birmingham, $80. 
Illinois Silica Coke Oven Shar 
Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. ¢ 
cago, Ind., Hays, Pa., $81 


Basic Brick 
(Base prices per net ton; f.o} 
works, Baltimore or Chester, Ps.) 
Burned chrome brick, $66; Chem)- 
cal-bonded chrome brick, $0 
magnesite brick, $91; chemica}- 
bonded magnesite, $80. 


Magnesite 
(Base prices per net ton, f.o0.b 
works, Chewelah, Wash.) 
Domestic dead-burned, %” grains: 
Bulk, $30.50-31.00; single paper 
bags, $35.00-35.50. 


Dolomite 


(Base prices per net ton) 

Domestic, dead-burned bulk: Biij- 
meyer, Blue Bell, Williams, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Pa., Millville, Ww. 
Va., Narlo, Millersville, Martin, 
Gibsonburg, Woodville, O., $12.25: 
Thornton, McCook, IIl., $12.35: 
Dolly Siding, Bonne Terre, Mo., 
$12.45. 


Ores 


Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Gross ton, 514%% (natural) 
Lower Lake Ports 


(Any increase or decrease in R.R 
freight rates, dock handling charges 
and taxes thereon effective after 
Dec, 31, 1948, are for buyer’s ac- 
count, ) 


Old range bessemer ........ $7.60 
Old range nonbessemer .... 7.45 
Mesabi bessemer ..........0% 7.35 
Mesabi nonbessemer ...... 7.20 
High phosphorus ........2.0. 7.20 


Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit, del. BE. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56.62% 
concentrates, contract ..... 16.00 


Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68%: 
a BP Pe oer tere siacw «aoe 
Long-term contract ........ 15.00 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69%...... 19.50 


Tungsten Ore 

Wolframite and scheelite 

per short ton unit, duty 
ORE icaccautsachas seca’ $26-$28 


Manganese Ore 
Long term contracts, involving large 
tonnages, prices are nominal; near- 
by, 48%, duty paid, 81.8c-83.8c per 
long ton unit, c.i.f. United States 
ports; prices on lower grades ad- 
justed to manganese content and 
impurities. 
Chrome Ore 
Gross ton f.o.b. cars, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- 
ton, 8.C., plus ocean freight dif- 
ferential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., and/or Tacoma, Wash. 
(S S paying for discharge; dry 
basis, subject to penalties if 
guarantees are not met.) 


Indian and African 


48% B.B2h cassie cccwsecsese 37.50 
4B Bil cccccccwvcccvecss 39.00 
48% no ratio ......e0--0s 31.00 


South African (Transvaal) 
44% no ratio ........$25.50-26.00 


45% TO TAO ..kccvervess 26.50 
48% no ratio ........ 29.00-30.00 
50% no ratio ........ 29.50-30.50 
Brazilian—nominal a 
44% -2.8:1 lump ...<...0:. $33.65 
Rhodesian 
45% no ratio ........§$27-$27.50 
48% MO FAO 2... .cccceres 30.00 
48% 3:1 lump ......cceses 39.00 
Domestic (seller’s nearest rail) 
et ee iy Sree ee eee rey eee e $39.00 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., Ib, Mo., cont., 
ee Eee er ae Sevieuw ee 
STEEL 
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—=MARKET PRICES 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


(Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras) 























™ SHEETS—————— BARS Standard "a 
7 H.R. H.R. Alloy Structural PLATES— 
18 Ga. and C.R. Galv. STRIP. H.R. Rds. C.F. Rds. 41408 Shapes Carbon Floor 
vn Heavier* 15Ga. 10 Ga.+ H.R.* c 
New York (city) 5.80t 6.51 7.10 5.82 5.77 6.56 8.28 5.53 5 85 7.36 
apes: New York(c’try) 5.60t 6.31 6.90 5.62 5.57 6.36 8.08 5.33 5.65 7.16 
{ 
1 Boston (city) .. 5.70 6.70** Ye! 5.75 5.67 6.42 8.72 5.57 5.90 7.40 
Boston (c’try) . 5.55 6.55** 6.96 5.60 5.52 6.27 8.57 5.42 5.75 7.29 
Phila, (city)... 5.80 6.39 6.78 5.55 5.55 6.09 8.00 5.25 5.50 6.70 
- o Phila. (c’try).. 5.65 6.24 6.63 5.40 5.40 5.94 7.85 5.10 5.35 6.55 
hemi- Balt, (city).... 5.46 6.36 6.81 5.52 Te 5.57 6.31 5.51 5.71 7.16 
$69 Balt. (c’try)... 5.31 6.21 6.66 5.37 ee 5.42 6.16 5.36 5.56 7.01 
see Norfolk, Va. 5.80t hs rie ran ae 6.05 7.05 6.05 6.05 7.55 , 
Wash, (w’hse). 6.07t er ese 5.83 “ee 5.88 6.62 ea 5.82 6.02 7.47 
f.0.b Buffalo (del.).. 5.00t 5.90 7.57 5.39 6.42 5.10 5.60 10.13 5.15 5.50 7.06 
Buffalo (w’hse) 4.85f 5.75 7.42 5.24 6.27 4.95 5.40 9.60 5,00 5.35 6.91 
mans; Pitts, (w’hse).. 4.85 5.754* 6.80 5.00 6.00 4.90 5.40 9.20tt 4.90 5.05 6.55 
paper 
Detroit (w’hse) 5.32 6.2248 7.35 5.42 6.42-6.73 5.48 5.90 8.44-8.59 5.48 5.67 7.02 
Cleveland (del.) 5.00 5.90 6.70 5.15-5.18 6.15 5.15-5.16 5.60 7,84-8.00 5.15-5.16 5.35-5.36 6.80-6.81 
Cleve, (w’hse). 4.55 5.75 6.55 5.00-5.03 6.00 5.00-5.01 5.45 7.84-7.85 5.00-5.01 5.20-5.21 6.65-6.66 
3iii- Cincin, (w'hse). v.26 5.94** 6.83 5.38 6.10 5.43 5.94 a 5.43 5.63 7.03 
P} i a e c 
J W Chicago (city) .5.00-5.20t 5.904 7.00 5.00 6.67-6.83 5.05 5.60 7.855 5.05 5.25 6.70 
artin, Chicago (w’hse) 4.85-5.05t 5.754 6.85 4.85 6.52-6.68 4.90 5.40 7.705 4.90 5.10 6.55 
eh Milwaukee(city) 5.18-5.38t 6.084 7.18 5.18 6.82-7.01 5.23 5.78 8.03 5.23 5.43 6.88 
-.00 
Mo., St. Louis (del.) 5.37 6.274 7.44 5.34 6.64 5.39 6.198 6.64 5.39 5.59 7.04 
St. L. (w’hse).. 5.22 6.124 7.29 5.19 6.49 5.24 6.048 6.49 5.24 5.44 6.89 
Birm'ham (city) 5.00 5.90 6.55 5.00 , ma 5.00 6.83 . 5.05 5.25 7.69 
Birm’ham(c’try) 4.85 5.75 6.40 4.85 4.85 6.68 “Fr 4.90 5.10 7.54 
Omaha, Nebr... 6.13% aie 8.33 6.13 bos 6.18 6.98 at 6.18 6.38 7.83 
Los Ang. (city) €.60 8.05** 7.95 6.80 9.50 6.25 8.20 mer 6.10 6.30 8.20 
) : L. A. (w’hse).. 6.45 7.90** 7.80 6.65 9.35 6.10 8.05 a 5.95 6.15 8.05 
4 San Francisco.. 6.1510 7.508 8.10 6.7510 8.258 5.9010 7.55 10.852 5.90 6.35 8.10 
R.R ; Seattle-Tacoma. 6.707t 8.153 8.80 6.707 ee 6.207 8.151 10.35 6.007 6.357 8.407 
arges q * Prices do not include gage extras; ft prices include gage and coating extras, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded) and Los Angeles (gage 
after y extra excluded); t includes extra for 10 gage; § as rolled; ** 17 gage; fttas annealed. 
8 Sc : Base quantities: 400 to 1999 Ib except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib and over; cold-finished bars, 1000 lb and over; galvanized sheets, 450 Ib to 
$7.60 4 1499 Ib; 1—1500 Ib and over; *—1000 to 4999 Ib; §—450 to 1499 Ib; +—400 to 1499 Ib; 5—1000 to 1999 Ib; ®*—1000 Ib and over; 7—300 to 9999 Ib; 8— 
Kose © 1500 to 1999 Ib; ®—400 to 3999 Ib; 1°—400 Ib and over; 11—500 to 1499/b 


21 PRICES OF LEADING FERROALLOY PRODUCTS 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 
i A At 10c. Crucible-Special _ 
gegen aa 0.5 Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Mn 5% max., 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 
Spiegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si) Carlot per Va. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN LIBRARIES 


16.00 - . ot 9.32 5% : 
gross ton, $65, Palmerton, Pa.; $66, Pitts- Grades (Va 35-55%, Si 2-3.5% max., C hep J : 
ee A and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn) $1 a 1% max.), $3. Primos and High Speed Grades Si 8% max., C 0.5% max.). Contract, ton lot, 
ton lower (Va 35-55%, Si 1.50% max., C 0.20% max.), 2 x D, $2.90 per lb of contained Cb, less ton 
ports dicaieadt a Mie ox $3.10. $2.95. Delivered. Spot, add 25c. 
Standard Ferromanganese: n 78-82%, 3 . ON 
17.00 approx.) Carload, lump, bulk $172 per gross Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 93¢; No. 6 CMSZ Mixes: (No. 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, 
15.00 ton of alloy, c.l., packed, $184; gross ton lots, pi adie = ee ig load 1 Si 18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No. 5— 
19.50 packed, $199; less gross ton lots, packed, $216; yaeeen Sieeet Conttect, lees cations ote, Cr 50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%, Zr 0.75- 
f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va., Niagara Falls, N. Y., $1.20 per Ib of contained V,05, freight al- 1.25%, C 3.50-5%). Carload, 12 M x D, car- 
or Welland, Ont. Base price: $174, f.0.b. Bir- lowed. Spot, add 5c. load packed 39.00 per I of material, ton lot 
mingham and Johnstown, Pa., furnaces; $172, a : -T5e, less ton 21.0c. elivered. 
Sheridan, Pa.; $175, Etna, Pa. Shipment from TUNGSTEN ALLOYS Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, Al 6-8% 
26 -$28 Pacific Coast warehouses by one seller add $33 Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). Contract, 10,000 Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, Boron 0.55-0.75%). Car- 
to above prices, f.o.b. Los Angeles, San Fran- Ib W or more, $2.25 per lb of contained W; load packed 1” x D 43c per Ib of alloy ton 
cisco, Portland, Oreg. Shipment from Chicago 2000 Ib W to 10,000 Ib W, $2.35; less than lot 45c, less ton 47c.. Delivered x 
large warehouse, ton lots, $214; less gross ton lots, 2000 Ib W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. , ‘4 : 
near- $231 f.0o.b, Chicago. Add or subtract $2.15 for SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, M 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
ic per each 1% or fraction thereof, of contained man- Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Contract Fe 20% approx.). Contract, carload, packed, 
States ganese over 82% and under 78%, respectively. or spot, 1000 Ib or more, $2.90 per Ib of con- %” x 12 M, 16.5¢c per Ib of alloy, ton lots 
s ad- Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: tained W; less than 1000 lb W, $3. 17.50c, less ton 18.5c. Delivered. Spot, add 
— (Mn 80-85%). Carload, lump, bulk, max. . 0.25¢c. 
£208 Othe ber i» of sentnined Mn. ane- ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- 
é .oc, ton lo .6c, less ton 27.8c. . 11%). C.1. packed, 17.00c per lb of alloy; ton 
rat Ps 12-15% Zirconium Alloys: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 1. F ’ k y; 
York Delivered. Deduct 0.5c for max, 0.15% C gg 40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Gonttest, lots 18.00c; less ton lots 19.50c, f.o.b. Niagara 
arles grade from above prices, 1c for max. (.30% C, Ape bulk 6.6 Ib of all 1. packed Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 
t dif- 1.5¢ for max. 0.50% C, and 4.5¢c for max. 7. 5 ge te .1 > “a py oid “D. Bs , a 
tland, 0.75% C—max. 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn -85c, ton lot 8.1c, less ton 8.95c. Delivered. V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
= 90% approx., C 0.07% max., P 0.06% max.). Spot, add 0.25¢. Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed, 14.25¢ per Ib of 
dry Add 0.5¢ to above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- alloy; ton lots 15.75c; less ton lots 17.00c, 
2s (if Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%. 52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max.). Contract, f.o.b., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed 
C 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Carload, lump carload, lump, packed 20.25c per Ib of alloy, to St. Louis. 
bulk 18.15¢ per Ib of contained Mn, carload ton lot 2ic, less ton 22.25c. Freight allowed. Simanal (Approx, 20% each Si, Mr Al) 
37.5 packed 18.9c, ton lot 20.0c, less ton 21.2c. De- Spot, add 0.25¢. Lump, bulk, carload 11.00c. Ton lots, bulk 
94.0 livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 11.50c, packed 11.75c Less ton lots, packed 
39.00 : RON ALLOYS 9 5Fe ne f alloy ; hil wit 
31.00 Manganese Metal: (Mn 96% min., Fe 2% — tlt tlie aby ona etm ero gad hn 
max., Si 1% max., C 0.20% max.). Carload Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max., Sree BOL 50 GHONER FRUNCeE feeight allowed 
: 2” x D, packed 35.5¢ per lb of metal, ton lot Al 0.50% max., C 0.50% max.). Contract, to destination, 
-26 oo sic, less ton 39c, Delivered. Spot, add 2c, 100 lb or more. 1” x D, $1.20 per lb of al- Ferrophosphorus (23-25% based on 24% P con- 
30.00 Manganese, Electrolytic: Less than 250 Ib, loy. Less than 100 lb $1.30. Delivered, spot, tent with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P 
"30.6 35¢; 250 Ib to 1999 Ib, 32c; 2000 to 45,999 Ib, add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices, 100 above or below the base); Gross tons per car- 
. 30c; 36,000 Ib or more, 28c. Premium for Ib and over are as Page eee Grade A (10- load, f.o.b. sellers’ works, Mt. Pleasant, or 
hace hydrogen-removed metal 1.5¢ per pound, f.0.b. a as’ Gente oy én Ponape — B) Siglo, Tenn.; $65 per gross ton. 
bud touts antan te Tenn., freight allowed _ St. — ° g ce Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib, con- 
#uls or to any point east of Mississippi. Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $4.25 per tained Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, 
27.50 sateige gay (Mn 65-68%). Contract, Ib contained B, f.o.b. Philo, O., with freight Pa., furnace, any quantity $1.10. 
30.00 lump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 8.95c not to exceed railroad freight allowed to des- 
39.00 ber lb of alloy, carload packed, 9.70c, ton lot tination. Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per Ib, contained 
: 10.60c, less ton 11.60c. Freight allowed. For Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, Pa., 
2% C grade, Si 15-17.5%, deduct 9.2c from Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c per Ib; packed in bags containing 20 lb of molyb- 
539.00 above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. smaller lots, 50c per Ib. denum, 95.00c. | 
Carbortam: (B 0.90 to 1.15%). Net ton to i 
VANADIUM ALLOYS carload, 8c per Ib, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
'e0.90 Ferrovanadium: Open-Hearth Grade (Va 35- Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon For prices of other ferroalloy products 
° 55%, Si 8-12% max., C 3-3.5% max.). Con- ferrotitanium. please refer to Aug. 1 issue, Page 125 
} 
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Metal Price Tone Firms 


Lead advances '%-cent to 14.55c¢ to 14.60c, St. Louis, as 
battery makers and die casters continue to take large ton- 
nages. Satisfactory bookings continue in copper and zinc 


New York—vVolume of business be- 
ing booked by leading nonferrous 
metal producers is satisfactory and 
sufficient to impart a firm price 
tone. Advance of 4-cent a pound in 
lead on Aug. 2 has tended to bolster 
buying interest. Leading consumers 
of lead, as well as copper and zinc, 
are anxious to replenish inventories 
which had dropped too low when 
compared with the present rate of 
consumption. 


Lead—Advance in lead prices last 
Tuesday was the sixth since July 8 
when the market started its upward 
climb and brings the total rise to 
2.75 cents. Previously there had been 
eight successive declines, amounting 
to 9.50 cents, from the record high 
of 21.50c on Mar. 8. The market is 
now quoted 14.55c to 14.60c, St. 
Louis. 

Principal sellers limit daily book- 
ings to their intake of raw materials 
and, since it has been insufficient 
to cover inquiry fully, they have 
waiting lists of consumers wishing 
to purchase on a flat price basis. 
Bulk of business, however, is still 
being done on an average price basis. 

Substantial orders are being placed 
by all classes of consumers, espe- 
cially battery makers who account 
for about one-third of the annual 
consumption of lead. Royce G. Mar- 
tin, president, Electric Auto-Lite Co., 
Toledo, O., is quoted as saying the 
battery industry is now experiencing 
a demand that threatens to outrun 
production. Estimates of  replace- 
ment battery production for 1949 are 
around 17 million units. 

Following the advance in primary 
lead, manufacturers of lead sheets, 
pipe and oxides revised their prices 
proportionately. 

Stocks of lead held by smelters 
and refiners as of July 1 totaled 
228,002 tons, an increase of 7933 
tons over the June 1 total and an 
increase of nearly 8000 tons over the 
July 1, 1948, total. Stocks in ore 
and matte and in process at smelt- 
eries rose to 83,840 tons from 81,064 
tons on June 1; stocks of refined 
lead, to 87,703 tons from 83,587 tons; 
stocks of antimonial lead to 12,414 
tons from 10,545 tons. The only de- 
cline was in stocks in base bullion 
at smelteries and refineries which 
dropped to 22,832 tons (lead con- 
tent) from 27,174 tons on June 1. 


Copper—Available supply of cop- 
per is being sold réadily, although 
pressure on the market is abseni. 
The automotive industry continues 
to account for a substantial tonnage 
of copper consumed. Copper & Brass 
Research Association estimates that 
this industry will consume about 
125,000 tons of copper, brass and 
bronze during 1949. This is based on 
an anticipated production of more 
than 6 million cars and .trucks for 
1949. The average amount of copper 
and high-copper alloy ranges from 
37 pounds to almost 70 pounds per 
vehicle. According to present infor- 
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mation, the 1950 model cars will 
have about the same copper content. 

Inquiry being received from most 
consumers is for prompt delivery, in- 
dicating that inventories are still be- 
low desired levels despite the heavier 
buying which has been done during 
the past few weeks. Bookings for 
August delivery already aggregate 
over 30,000 tons. 

In addition to the demand ema- 
nating from industrial users, inquiry 
for copper is also being made by 
representatives of the government. 
The trade expects substantial buying 
for stockpiling with 1949 delivery 
specified. Funds for these purchases 
would be drawn from the total cash 





Metal Price Averages 
For July 

(cents per pound) 

Electrolytic Copper, del. 


Conn. 17.279 
Lead, St. Louis . 13.335 
Prime, Western Zinc, 

E. St. Louis d 9.316 


Straits Tin, New, York 103.000 
Primary Aluminum 


Ingots, del. 17.000 
Antimony, f.o.b. Laredo, 

Tex. 38.500 
Nickel, f.o.b. refinery. . 40.000 
Silver, New York 71.590 











appropriation of $315 million which 
has been approved by the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. 


Zine—Continued active buying of 
zine by the galvanizing and die cast- 
ing industries is sustaining zinc 
prices on a firm basis. Only small 
tonnages have been booked for brass 
mills. Prime western is steady at 
10.00c, East St. Louis. 

Howard I. Young, president, Amer- 
ican Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., has 
expressed the hope that the long 
strike at the company’s properties at 
Fairmont City, Ill, and Metaline 
Falls, Wash., will be over by the 
end of the third quarter. He pointed 
out, however, that the company 
pulled the fires from its furnaces at 
Fairmont City and, therefore, pro- 
duction of slab zinc at this plant 
“will be discontinued for an indefi- 
nite period.” 


Tin—Output of refined lead by the 
Longhorn smelter in Texas amounted 
to 2910 tons in July compared with 
3006 tons in June and 3509 tons in 
July, 1948. This brought total output 
for the first seven months to 21,389 
tons compared with 21,949 tons in 
the like 1948 period. 

No progress has been reported in 
negotiations between this govern- 
ment and Belgium for acquisition of 
large tonnages of tin concentrates 
and pig tin for the United States’ 
permanent stockpile. Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. has purchased only 
about 2000 tons of pig tin against 





the second-half allocations of 17,100 
tons. 


Aiuminum— War Assets of the 
General Services Administration {as 
sold three government-owned alumi- 
num plants to Permanente Metals 
Corp. at a price of $36 million. ‘ihe 
terms provide a down payment oF 5 
per cent and a purchase money mort- 
gage or mortgages over a period of 
25 years at 4 per cent. The plants 
are: Meade aluminum reduction plant 
at Spokane, Wash.; Trentwood roll- 
ing mill at Spokane; and an alumina 
plant at Baton Rouge, La. 


Linc-Lead Ore Reserves Rise 


Washington—-Zinc-lead ore reserves 
of the Tri-State district are esti- 
mated at 66,100,000 tons of minable 
ore, according to the Bureau of 
Mines. More than 15 million tons of 


ore have been added to the reserves: 


since earlier figures were released in 
1946. 

Of the estimated reserves, Missouri 
is credited with 27,156,000 tons, Kan- 
sas with 25,226,000 tons, and Okla- 
homa with 13,718,000 tons. 

In 1947, the district produced 17 
per cent of the nation’s zine and 6 
per cent of the nation’s lead. In 1948, 
zine output dropped to the lowest on 
record since 1896. This was due in 
part to high production costs. 

Two world wars and a depression 
have resulted in selective mining of 
the highest-grade ore. Much low- 
grade ore has been lost through such 
selective mining, and a _ substantial 
part of the remaining reserves have 
been reduced to submarginal grades. 

About 26,359,700 tons of ore in 
Kansas and Misouri are under water. 
Pumping and controlling the water 
during mining operations is a major 
cost problem in the district. 

A copy of Report of Investigations 
4490, ‘‘Zinc-Lead Ore Reserves of the 
Tri-State District, Missouri-Kansas- 
Oklahoma,” may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Mines, Publications 
Section, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 
13. 


Bridgeport Price Policy 


Bridgeport, Conn. — Bridgeport 
Brass Co. has informed its customers 
that all future orders will continue 
to be entered on the basis of “price in 
effect at time of shipment.” This 
will not affect any orders now on 
the company’s books, however, that 
were taken some time ago on the 
basis of a firm price. 


Lead Rises in Britain 


London—Ministry of Supply ad- 
vanced lead prices £17s6d effective 
Aug. 2. The new prices are on the 
basis of £852s6d for “good soft 
lead,” delivered buyers’ works in the 
United Kingdom. 


Canadian Lead Price Up 


Montreal—Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting Co. of Canada advanced its 
lead price %4-cent to 14.75c a pound, 
delivered Montreal, effective Aug. 2. 
The upward adjustment is the fifth 
since the low of 11.75c was male 
last May. 
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MARKET PRICES 





NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Copper: Electrolytic 17.62%c, Conn. Valley; 
Lake, 17.75¢., Conn, Valley. 

Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 14.25-16.00c; 
88-10-2 (No. 215) 24.00c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
20,50c; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 12.00-13.75c. 
Zine: Prime western 10.00c, brass. special 
10.25c, intermediate 10.50c, East St. Louis; 
high grade 11.00c, delivered. 

Lead: Common 14.55-14.60c; chemical, 14.65c; 
corroding, 14.65-14.70c, St. Louis. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 17.00c, 
pigs 16.00c. Base prices for 10,000 Ib and 
over, f.0.b. shipping point. 

secondary Aluminum: Piston alloys 16.50- 
16.75¢; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade) 
15.00-15.25¢c; steel deoxidizing grades, notch 
bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1, 16.75- 
25c; grade 2, 15.50-16.25c; grade 3, 14.50- 
15.25¢; grade 4, 13.50-14.25c. Prices include 
freight at carload rate up to 75 cents per 100 
Ib. 

5% titanium-aluminum alloy No, 1 (low Cu) 
31.00c; No. 2 (2% Cu) 28.00c, f.0.b. Eddy- 
stone, Pa. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots, 10,000 lb and over, 20.50c, f.0.b. 
Freeport, Tex. 

Tin: Grade A, 99.8% or higher (including 
Straits) $1.03; grade B, 99.8% or higher, not 
meeting specifications for grade A, with 0.05% 
max. arsenic, $1.028; grade C, 99.65-99.79%, 
incl., $1.024; 99.5-99.649% $1.024, grade F, 
98-98.999% $1.015 for tin content. Prices are 
ex-dock, New York, in 5-ton lots. 


Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below, 38.50c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; other impuri- 
ties, 0.1% max.) 39.00c, f.0.b. Laredo, Tex., 
for bulk shipments. 

Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked, 40.00c; 25-lb pigs, 
42.50c; ‘*XX’* nickel shot, 43.50c; ‘‘F’’ nickel 
shot or ingots, for addition to cast iron, 
40.50c. Prices include import duty. 

Mercury: Open market, spot, New York §$78- 
$81 per 76-Ib flask. 


Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25 Be, hs 

Ib contained Be. “ a 
Cadmium: ‘‘Regular’’ straight or flat forms, 
$2 del.; special or patented shapes, $2.15. 
Cobalt: 97-98%, $1.80 per lb for 550 Ib (keg); 
$1.82 per Ib for 100 lb (case); $1.87 per Ib 
under 100 Ib. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce, 

Silver: Open market, New York, 71.50c per 
ounce, 

Platinum: $69-$72 per ounce. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 

Iridium: $100-$110 per troy ounce, 

Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


COPPER AND BRASS 
(Base prices, cents per pound, f.o.b. mill; 
based on 16-cent copper.) 
Sheet: Copper 31.30; yellow brass 28.19: com- 
mercial bronze, 95%, 31.28; 90%, 30.84: red 
brass, 85%, 29.89; 80%, 29.47; best quality, 
29.01; nickel silver, 18%, 41.78; phosphor- 
bronze, grade A, 5%, 50.47. 
Rods: Copper, hot rolled 27.15; cold drawn 
28.40; yellow brass free cutting, 22.76: com- 
mercial bronze, 95% 30.97; 90% 30.53; red 
brass §5% 29.58; 80% 29.16. 
Seamless Tubing: Copper 31.34, yellow brass 
31.20; commercial bronze 90% 33.50; red 
brass 85% 32.80; 80% 32.38. 
Wire: Yellow brass 28.48; commercial bronze, 
95% 31.57; 90% 31.13; red brass, 85% 30.18; 
80% 29.76; best quality brass 29.30. 
Copper Wire: Bare soft, f.o.b., eastern mills, 
100,000 Ib lots, 23.42%, l.c.l. 24.05, 21. 
23.55; weatherproof, f.o.b. eastern mills, 
100,000 Ib lots, 25.193, 1.c.1. 25.943, c.l. 25.443: 
magnet, delivered, c.l. 27.62%, 15,000 lb or 
more 27.87%, l.c.l. 28.37%. 
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ALUMINUM 


Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3S mill finish c.l. 
Coiled 
Thickness Widths or Flat Coiled Sheet 
Range, Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circlef 
Inches In., Incl. Base* Base Base 


0.249-0,136 12-48 26.9 ees eee 











0.135-0.096 12-48 27.4 ve whi 
0.095-0.077 12-48 27.9 26.0 29.6 
0.076-0.068 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 
0.067-0.061 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 
0.060-0.048 12-48 28.7 26.4 30.1 
0.047-0.038 12-48 29.1 26.6 30.4 
0.037-0.030 12-48 29.5 27.0 30.9 
0.029-0.024 12-48 29.9 27.3 31.3 
0.023-0.019 12-36 30.5 27.7 31.8 
0.018-0.017 12-36 31.1 28.3 32.6 
0.016-0.015 12-36 31.8 28.9 33.5 
0.014 12-24 32.7 29.7 34.6 
0.013-0.012 12-24 33.6 30.4 35.5 
0.011 12-24 24.6 31.3 36.7 
0.010-0.0095 12-24 35.6 32.3 38.0 
0.009-0.0085 12-20 36.8 33.4 39.5 
0.008-0.0075 12-20 38.1 34.6 41.1 
0.007 12-18 39.5 35.9 42.9 
0.006 12-18 41.0 37.2 47.0 
* Minimum length, 60 inches. t Maximum 
diameter, 24 inches. 
Screw Machine Stock: 5000 Ib and over. 
Diam. (in.) —Round— Hexagonal 
or distance R317-T4, 
across flats 178S-T4 R317-T4 17S-T4 
0.125 48.0 
0.156-0.203 41.0 
0.219-0.313 38.0 
0.344 37.0 wes 47 
0.375 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.406 36.5 as eae 
0.438 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.469 36.5 ee ae 
0.500 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.531 36.5 nee ae 
0.563 36.5 41.5 
0.594 36.5 ae aes 
0.625 36.5 43.0 41.5 
9.656 36.5 a* wins 
0.688 36.5 eee 41.5 
0.750-1.000 35.5 40.5 39.0 
1.063 35.5 eat 37.5 
1.125-1.500 34.5 39.0 37.5 
1.563 34.5 are 37.5 
1.625 33.5 36.5 
1.688-2.000 33.5 ° 
2.125-2.500 32.5 
2.625-3.375 31.5 
LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $19.75 per cwt; add 50c per cwt, 10 


sq ft to 140 sq ft. Pipe: Full coils, $19.75 per 

cwt. Traps and Bends: List price plus 53%. 
ZINC 

Sheets, 14.50¢ f.o.b. mill, 36,000 lb and over. 

Ribbon zine in coils, 14.00c, f.o.b mill, 36,000 


lb and over. Plates, not over 12-in., 13.00c; 
over 12-in., 14.00c. 
NICKEL 
(Base prices, f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled, 60.00c. Strip, cold-rolled 
66.00c. Rods and shapes, 56.00c. Plates 
58.00c. Seamless tubes, 89.00c. 
MONEL 
(Base prices, f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled 47.00c; Strip, cold-rolled, 
50.00c. Rods and shapes, 45.00c. Plates, 46.00c. 
Seamless tubes, 80.00c. Shot and blocks, 
40.00c. 
MAGNESIUM 
Extruded Rounds, 12 in. long, 1.312 in. in 
diameter, less than 25 Ib, 52.00-56.00c; 25 
to 99 Ib, 42.00-46.00c; 100 Ib to 4000 Ib, 
35.00-36.00c. 


DAILY PRICE RECORD 


; Copper Lead Zine Tin Aluminum timony Nickel Silver 
July Avg 17.279 13.335 9.346 103.000 17.000 38.500 40.000 71.500 
June Avg. 16.606 11.850 _ 9.548 103.000 17.000 38.500 40.000 71.500 
May Avg 18.045 13.566 11.880 103.000 17.000 38.500 40.000 71.500 
July 1-5 16.00 11.85 9.00 03.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 
July 6-7, 17.00 11.85 9. 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 
July 8-9. 17.00 12.85 9. 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 
July 11., 17.62% 12.85 9. 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 
July 12.. 17.62 13.35 9. 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 
July 13-16 17.62% 13.80-13.85 9. 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 
July 18-23 17.62% 13.80-13.85 9.5 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 
July 25-26 17.62% 14.05-14.10 10.00 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 
July 27-30 17.62% 14.30-14.35 10.00 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71,50 
Aug. “1... 17.62% 14.30-14.35 10.00 103.00 17.00 38.00 40.00 71.50 
Aug, 2-4. 17.62% 14.55-14.60 10.00 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 





NOTE: Copper: Electrolytic, del. Conn. Valley; Lead, common grade, del. E. St. Louis; Zinc, 
4 me western, del. St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum, primary ingots, 99%, del. ; 
Antimony, bulk, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery 
ur packed; Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce. 
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Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.9%, flake, f.o.b. Philadel- 
phia, carloads, 26.00c; 5 tons and over 26.50c; 
1 to 5 tons, 27.00c; less than 1 ton, 27.50c. 
Copper Anodes: Base, 2000 to 5000 Ib: f.0.b. 
shipping point, freight allowed: Flat un- 
trimmed 27.96c; oval 27.46c; cast 25.99c. 
Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 
48.00c, f.o.b, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %4-0z ball, in 200 lb 
drums, 1 to 900 Ib, 18.00c; 1000 to 19,900 Ib, 
17.00c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Copper Carbonate: 54-56% metallic Cu; 50 Ib 
bags, up to 250 lb, 26.25c; over 250 Ib, 25.250, 
f.o.b. Cleveland, 

Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 56.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 Ib, 57.00c; 3000 
to 10,000 Ib, 58.00c; 500 to 3000 Ib, 59.00c; 
100 to 500 Ib, 61.00c; under 10 Ib, 64.00c; 
f.o.b. Cleveland. 

Nickel Chloride: 100-Ib kegs, 26.50c; 400-Ib 
bbl, 24.50c, f.0.b. Cleveland, freight allowed 
on barrels, or 4 or more kegs. 

Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 lb and over, 119.00c; 
500 to 999 Ib, 119.50c; 200 to 499 Ib, 120.00c; 
less than 200 Ib, 121.50c; ball, 1000 lb and 
over, 121.25c; 500 to 999 Ib, 121.75c; 200 to 
499 Ib, 122.25c; less than 200 lb, 123.7%c f.0.b. 
Sewaren, N. J. 

Sodium Stannate: 25 Ib cans only, less than 
100 lb, to consumers 71.8c; 100 or 300 Ib 
drums only, 100 to 500 Ib, 63.6c; 600 to 1900 
Ib, 61.2c; 2000 to 9900 Ib, 59.4c, f.o.b. Sew- 
aren, N. J. On 100 or 350 Ib drums only, 
100 to 600 Ib, 63.30; 700 to 1900 Ib, 60.9¢; 
2000 to 9900 Ib, 59.1c; 10,000 Ib and over, 
58.00c, f.o.b. Carteret, N. J. Freight not ex- 
ceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 

Zine Cyanide: 100-lb drums 42.50c, f.0.b. 
Cleveland; 43.00c, Detroit; 42.00c, Philadelphia. 
Stannous Sulphate: Less than 2000 ib in 100 
lb kegs, 100.00c, in 400 Ib bbl, 99.00c; more 
than 2000 Ib, in 100 Ib kegs, 99.00c, in 400 
lb bbl, 98.00c, f.o.b. Carteret, N. J. 
Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): In 400 Ib bbl, 
97.00c; 100 Ib kegs, 98.00c, f.0.b. Carteret, 
N. J. 


Scrap Metals 


BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 
Prices in cents per pound for less than 15,000 
lb f.o.b. shipping point. 
Clean Rod Clear 
Heavy Ends Turnings 


GOBER <c ct ccccderses 14.62% 14.62% 13.87% 
Yellow brass ....... 12.00 11.75 11.00 
Commercial Bronze 

95% ..cecceceseee 13.62% 13.37% 12.87% 

90% (ietetseeaeee cane 13.25 12.75 
Red Brass 

OT Rr see ree 13.00 13.12% 

80% aA thence a die: 9 eee 12.75 12.25 
Best Quality (71-80%) 12.87% 12.62% 12 12% 
Muntz Metal ........ 11.12% 10.87% 10.37% 
Nickel, silver, 10%.. 14.00 13.75 7.00 
Phos. bronze, A..... 16.37% 16.12% 15 12% 
Naval brass ........ 11.62% 11.37% 10.87% 
Manganese bronze .. 11.62% 11.37% 10 75 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, f.o.b. shipping point, 
carload lots) 


No. 1 copper 13.75, No. 2 copper 12.75, 
light copper 11.75, composition red brass 10 50- 
10.75; radiators 8.75, heavy yellow brass 8.00- 
8.25. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
carload lots) 
No, 1 copper 14.00, No. 2 copper 13.00 light 
copper 12.00 refinery brass (60% copper) 
per dry copper content 11.75-12.00 
DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots) 
Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire 
No. 1 12.00-12.25, No. 2 11.00-11.25, light cop- 
per 9.75-10.25, No, 1 composition red brass 
8.50-8.75, No, 1 composition turnings 8.25-8.50, 
mixed brass turnings 5.25-5.50, new brass 
clippings 9.75-10.25, No. 1 brass rod turnings 
7.25-7.50, light brass 5.25-5.50, heavy yellow 
brass 5.75-6.00, new brass rod ends 7.25-7.50, 
auto radiators, unsweated 7.00-7.25, cocks and 
faucets, 7.00-7.25, brass pipe 7.00-7.25. 
Lead: Heavy 10.75-11.25, battery plates 6.50- 
6.75, linotype and stereotype 11.25-11.50, elec- 
trotype 10.00-10.50, mixed babbitt 11.25-11.75, 
solder joints, 13.50-14.00. 
Zine: Old zinc 4.00-4.50, new die cast scrap 
3.50-4.00, old die cast scrap 2.50. 
Tin: No. 1 pewter 52.00-54.00, block tin pipe 
70.00-72.00, No. 1 babbitt 40.00-42.00. 
Aluminum: Clippings 2S 9.50-10.00, old sheets 
5.50-6.00, crankease 5.50-6.00, borings and 
turnings 3.00-3.50, pistons, free of struts, 5.50- 
6.00, 
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OPEN MARKET PRICES, IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Prices are dollars per gross ton, imcluding broker’s commission, delivered at consumer’s plant ex 


PITTSBURGH 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. .... $21.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. .... 19.00° 
No, 1 Busheling....... 21.00 
No. 1 Bundles......... 

Go, 3 PGBs oc oc cece 17.00-17. 50° 
Na; 3 Bundies. ...2 2c 16.50-17.00* 
Heavy Turnings ...... 16.50-17.00* 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.00-13.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 13.00-13.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 16.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 16.00-17.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 21.50-22.00 
Low Phos, Steel....... 23.00-23.50 


Cast Iron Gradest 


No, 1 Cupola Cast 23 
No. 1 Machinery Cast 27 
Charging Box Cast.... 21 


Heavy Breakable Cast. 18 


oo Rk ee 21. 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 21 


BEER. “crcvesccnuesweye ae 
Rails, Random Lengths 23 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. 26 


Rails, 18 in. and under 


Railroad Specialties 


+4 
Angles, Splice Bars.... 23. 


*Nominal. 
tBrokers’ buying prices. 


00-23.50 
00-28.00 
00-21.50 
50-19.50 
50-22.00 


50-22.00 
-50-24.00 
60-23.50 
.50-27.00 


7.50-28.00 
3.00-23.50 


00-23.50 


+Crushers’ buying prices. 


CLEVELAND 


Heavy Melt. Steel $15 
No, 1 Busheling ... 15 
No, 2 Bundles releases See 
Machine Shop Turnings ; 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15 
Short Shovel Turnings, 15 
Cast Iron Borings 15 

3ar Crops and Plate... 16 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 16 
Cut Structurals ..... 17 

Cast Iron Grades 

_ 1 Cupola cecites ae 

1arging Box Cast .. 24 


Stove Plate jit th ss ae 


Heavy Breakable Cast. 22. 


Unstripped Motor Blocks 20 


Malleable : 24 

Brake Shoes - at 

Clean Auto Cast —s Be. 
> 


No. 1 Wheels 
Burnt Cast 
Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 21 
R.R. Malleable ides eee 


Rail, 3 ft and under. : 29. 


Rails, Random Lengths 26 


Cast Steel ; 22.5 
Railroad Speci alties o- moe 


Uncut Tires 
Angles, Splice Bars.... 


Nominal 


VALLEY 


Heavy Melt. Steel 

No. 1 Bundles 

No. 2 Bundles ‘ 
Machine Shop Turnings 11 


Short Shovel Turnings 15. 


Cast Iron Borings .... 16 
Low Phos. ‘ 20 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 21 


MANSFIELD 


Machine Shop Turnings $11 
Short Shovel Turnings 15 


CINCINNATI 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Busheling....... 
No, 1 Bundles......... 
No. 32 Bundles......... 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings.... 
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00-16.50 
90-16.50 
50-14.50 
50-10.00 
.00-15.50 
00-15.50 
.00-15.50 
50-17.50 
50 17.50 
50-18.50 


00-31.00 
00-25.00 
00-26.00 
00-23.00 
50 21.00 
0-25.00 
00-22.00 
00-33.00 
00-26.00 
00-23.00 


_00-22.00 
00-27. 00 
00-30.00 
00-27.00 


$19.50 
19.50 
16.50 
.00-11.50 
00-17.00 
00-17.00 
50-21.00 


00-22.00 


.00-11.50 
0-15.50 


$18.00 
17.00 
17.00 
18.00 
16.00 


33333: 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 27.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 21.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 20.00 
Stove Plate ... 17.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 15.00 
Brake Shoes ....... 17.00 
Clean Auto Cast. pees 27.00 
Drop Broken Cast..... 32.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 20.00 
R.R. Malleable ... 21.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 23.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 21.00 


Rails, 18 in, and under 32.00 


DETROIT 


(Brokers buying prices, 
f.o.b. shipping point) 


No, 1 Bundles......... $14.50-15.00 


eee 11.00-11.50 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 11.50-12.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 14.50-15.00 
Machine Shop Turnings &.00-8.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 8.00-8.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 9.50-10.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 9.50-10.00 


Punchings & Plate Scrap 14.50-15.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
21.00-22.00 


17 00-18.00 
21.00-22.00 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Clean Auto Cast....... 
BUFFALO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.50-21.00 


No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 17.50-18.00 
No. 1 Bundles be a 17.50-18.00 
No. 1 Bushelings 17.50-18.00 
No, 2 Bundles -... 15.50-16.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 11.50-12.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 14.50-15.00 
Cast Iron Borings 14. 50-15.00 
Short Shovelings 15.50-16.00 
> 


Low Phos 21.50-22.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola : : 26.50-27.00 

Mixed Yard ; ; 25.00-26.00 

Heavy Breakable 23 00-23.50 

Malleable ; pia 2! 00-24.50 
> 


Clean Auto Cast .... 24.00-24.50 
Railroad Scrap 


Rails 3 ft. and under... 27.00-27.50 
Scrap rails .... 6 24.00-24.50 
Specialties . : . 24. 50-25.00 


PHILADELPHIA 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $17.00-18.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 16.00-17.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 17.00-18.00 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 17.00-18.00 
No, 2 Bundles 15.00-16.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 11.50-12.00 
Short Shovel Turnings i3.00-13.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 11.50-12.00 
Bar Crop and Plate... 20.00-21.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 21.00-22.00 
Cut Structurals ; 20.00-21.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 18.50 
Heavy Turnings .. 17.00-18.00 
No. 1 Chemical Borings 16.00-17.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast 25.00-26.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast 27.00-28.00 
Charging Box Cast . 24.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast 24.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 20.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 27.00-28.00 


No. 1 Wheels 28 00-29.00 


NEW YORK 


(Brokers’ buying prices f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt, Steel $13.00-13.50 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 12.90-12.50 
No. 1 Busheling....... 12 00-12.50 
No. 1 Bundles... 13.00-13.50 
No. 2 Bundles......... 11.00-11.50 
No. 3 Bundles......... nominal 
Machine Shop Turnings 4.00-4.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 4.00-4.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 5.00-6.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 15.00 


cept where noted. 


Cut Structurals ..... 15.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 17.00 
Cast Iron Grades 


20.00-21.00 
21.00 22.00 


No. 1. Cupola, Cast.... 
No, 1 Machinery ...... 
Charging Box Cast 18.00-18.50 
Heavy Breakable....... 18.00-18.50 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 15 0-16.00 


ee errr nom, 
BOSTON 
(F.o.b. shipping point) 

No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $9.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt, Steel 8.50-9.00 
No. 1 Bundles ..cscs.. 9.50 
No, 1 Busheling ..... 8.00-8.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 5.00-5.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 4.50-5.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 6.00-6.50 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 11.00-12.00 


Punchings & Plate Scrap 11.00-12.00 
Chemical Borings ..... 10.50-11.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No, 1 Cupola Cast..... 19.00-20.00 
ee 18.00-19.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 17.00-18.00 
BtOve: PIAS. 010s v0icc sees 18.00-19.00 


Unstripped Motor Blocks 16.00-17.00 


CHICAGO 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $19.00-20.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 17.00-18.00 
No. 1 Bundles........ 
No, 2 Bundles......... 15.00-16.00 
No, 3 Bundles. 
Machine Shop Turnings 12.00-13.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 12.00-13.00 
Short Shovel Turnings 13.00-14.00 
Cast Iron Borings . 12.00-13.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 19.00-20.00t 
A RE ee eee 19.00-20.00t 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 19.00-20.00t 
Heavy Turnings 17 00-18.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 20.00-21.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
33.00-35.00 


32.00-34.00 
29.00-31.00 


No. 1 Cupola Cast 
Clean Auto Cast 
No. 1 Wheels 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt 20.00-21.00 
Malleable ..... eevee 22-00-23.00T 
Rails, Rerolling --». 27.50-28.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 22.00-23.00 
Rails, 2 ft. and under. 28.00-29.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 29.00-30.00 
Railroad Specialties .. 23.00-24.00 
Angles, Splice Bars .. 23.00-24.00 





tNominal 


ST. LOUIS 


No. 1 Heavy Melt, Steel $18.00-19.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 17.00-18.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 9.00-11.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 9.00-11.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 24.00-25.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 20.00-22.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast...19.00-20.00 
Brake Shoes .......... 19.00-20.00 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 28.00-29.00 
Burnt Cast ......... 20.00-21.00 


Railroad Scrap 


R. R. Malleable....... 19.00-20.00 
Rails, Rerolling ... 25.00-26.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 21.00-22.00 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 25.00-26.00 
ee - 18.00-19.00 
Angles, Splice Bars.... 24.00-25.00 


BIRMINGHAM 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 16.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 16.00 
No. 2 Bundles ...... 16.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 14.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 15.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 15.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 23.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 23.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 Cupola Cast ... 28.00 
Mtove PRAte «cvcccsces 25.00 
No. 1 Wheels ......... 17.00-18.00 





STEELMAKING SCRA} 


COMPOSITE 
Aug. 6 ... $19.34 
SONNE a ie -¢ a: och 
July 1949 . _aiece) ae 
IE. SU sy. cas 43.3: 
Ae TAS oc ee 19.17 


Based on No. 1 heavy meltin; 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicag 
and eastern Pennsylvania, 











Railroad Scrap 


No. 1R.R. Heavy Melt. 20.00-21.00 
R.R. Malleable ...... nomin al 
Rails, Rerolling ..... 22.50-23.00 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 23.00-24.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 22.00-23.00 


SAN FRANCISCO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 16.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 12.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 25.00-30.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 20.00 
WHOS vescvecsevecs’s 20.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 20.00 
SEATTLE 

No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $17.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 17.00 
No, 1 Bushelings...... 15.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 15.00 
Mo. 'S “els 4 00.00: nom. 
Machine Shop Turnings 12.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 12.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 22.00-25.00 
Cut Structurals ....... 22.00-25.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 25.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast ... 20.00-23.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 17.00 


Stove Plate ... 17.00 
Unstripped Motor ‘Blocks 17.00 
BN oi ck o's 4548 rks 20.00 
PRI SOE “ccc acccare 23.00 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 25.00 
NO, T. WGI 6506400 22.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No, 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 18.00 
Railroad Malleable .... 22.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 18.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 18.00 


LOS ANGELES 
(F.o.b. car, Los Angeles) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 16.00 
No. 3 Bundles ...... nom. 
Machine Shop Turnings 12.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 12.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 26.00 
Electric Furnace Bundles 20.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 27.50 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R, Heavy Melt. 21.00 

Rails, Rerolling ....... 22.50 


HAMILTON, ONT. 
(Ceiling prices, delivered) 


a | Ae $21.00 
ie Ge.” 21.00 
Mechanical Bundles.... 19.00 
Mixed Steel Scrap .... 17.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.00 
Rails, Remelting ..... 21.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 24.00 
Bushelings .... 15.00 
Bushelings, new factory, 

DEE ee 19.00 
Bushelings, new factory, 

ot Ge ey ae a 14.00 
Short Steel Turnings. . 15.00 

Cast Iron Grades® 

Cast 6 cvesivvncse ss yvse 26.00 


* Removed from price contro! 
Aug. 9, 1947; quoted on basis of 
f.o.b. shipping point. 
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Ore Bridges 

Railroad Car Dumpers ) 
High Lift-Turnover-Rotary \ 
Coal Preparation Plants 
Coal & Coke Handling Equipment 
Boat Loaders and Unloaders 
Rotary Mine Car Dumpers 
Coal Crushers 

Coal Storage Bridges 

Car Hauls & Boat Movers 
Bradford Breakers 

Refuse Disposal Cars 
Thorsten Coal Samplers 
Kinney Car Unioaders 

Pig Iron Casting Machines 
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WATS 


It is only a ““Hop—Step—and a Jump” from 
Summer to Winter... and woe betide the 
men responsible for continuous plant op. 
eration if the coal is in the hopper cars 


... but not usable! 


The Kinney Car Unloader, manufacturee 
and sold only by Hey/ & Patterson, unloads 
Hopper Cars of Frozen Coal without the 
use of heat and without damage to the cars. 


The Kinney Car Unloader enables one 
man to unload a 70-Ton Car of Frozen 
Coal in 20 minutes or less. 


Heyl & Patterson has Kinney Car Unloaders 
ready now for installation early in the 
Fall in time to serve your Hopper Car 
Unloading Needs this coming Winter. 


Ee oe B 
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Handling Work is 
STOP 
and GO.. a 


It’s an intermittent serv- 
ice in which battery in- 
dustrial trucks have 
many natural advan- 
tages. They start in- 
stantly, accelerate 
smoothly, operate 
quietly, give off no 
fumes, and consume no 
power during stops. 


* 


Battery trucks “deliver 
the goods” with double 


Sheets, Strip .. . 


Demand improves as needs of 
home appliance makers gain. 
Prices remain firm 


Sheet Prices, Page 110 


Pittsburgh—The sheet and strip 
market is developing a little more 
life though demand in general is re 
stricted. Automotive tonnage co! 
tinues to provide major support, with 
20-gage cold-rolled sheets difficult to 
obtain quickly due to heavy auto- 
motive commitments. 

Some market observers had ex- 
pected some slackening in activity 
of motor car builders by this time 
but it has not developed. Now they 
think the slackening will start some 
time after Labor day. Some of the 
auto tonnage is being taken as a 
protective measure in event of a stee! 
strike in September. 

From other consuming directions, 
especially the home appliance field, 
flat-rolled steel demand is slightly im- 
proved. Last week Frigidaire Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corp. at Day- 
ton, O., recalled 750 furloughed 
workers, making a total of 1000 re- 
called since mid-July. Tappan Stove 
Co., Mansfield, O., is stepping up out- 
put 10 per cent. Several other de- 
velopments along this line are serv- 

















dependability when they ing to encourage expectations of a r 
are driven by EDISON substantial revival in demand short- 4 
Nickel - Iron - Alkaline _ on C 
Storage Batteries. With W — threat _ _—- en oo t 
steel cell construction co pear Sige snes rire gies Mh m0 Se 
‘uction, noticeably stimulated protective cov- 
an electrolyte which pre- ering. Such, however, may develop 
serves steel, and a foolproof electro- suddenly as the labor situation comes 
chemical princi : into clearer focus. 
Se the dnd, ee Prices are firm at established 
liv 9 W an levels and significant changes in base ¢ 
ong-lived of all batteries. prices are not likely in the near . 
future. The fact that wages may be le 
* increased, however, is not accepted T 
" as ruling out the possibility of down- 
If ya do not already use EDISON, get ward nee Meecethn ty later in the year, t 
a current price quotation .. . you will especially should competitive condi- 
probably find initial cost much lower tions result in a scramble for orders. 
than you think; annual operating cost ly _ gion mag a ge ice —_ 
! if price shading shou evelop, it 
less than JOR pay now: will first show up in the waiving of 
extras. To date this has not oc- 
curred. 
Philadelphia—Coated sheet supply 
is tight, with some sellers booked 
solidly through October. Cold-rolled 
sheet producers generally are sold 
ADVANTAGES OF EDISON NICKEL-IRON-ALKALINE BATTERIES: == ‘hrough September, although in sonic 
They’ eer a : cases tonnage is available in the lat- 
ey’re mechanically durable; electrically foolproof; quickly and ter two weeks of that month, Hot 
easily charaed: si 3 sae Sant A . sheets can be had for shipment with- 
y ged; simple to maintain; not injured by standing idle. a aeake kn on Geek enaaed rw 
enameling stock is a little tighter, 
reflecting improvement in stove re- 4 
Pes ss es Pisses oma pecae een 20 aR dan ae quirements. This grade, however, is th 
j : BPs ee still available for September ship- : 
ty, ment. Stainless flat-rolled products us 
BY can be had in three to four weeks su) 
‘ = while demand for stainless bars | sta 
— . i and wire is actually less active than 
| SNS Nickel » Iron « Alkaline for poonion deliveries are econenost 
} ~ on An ess uncertain as roducers often 
| Bee STORAGE BATTERIES | e have to wait until tier can get suf- 
i ficient tonnage for a rolling. Re- 
EDISON frigerator specifications are up slight- 
STORAGE BAT rERY DIVISION. | ly, with the ae Co. here resum- 5. 
a - | | ing operations last week in this de- 
of Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. 4 | partment after a suspension of about ra 
: es | one month and a half. \ 
In Canada: International Equipment Co., Lid., Montreal and Toronto __ | New York—Following a dip last J tha 
. month to a new low for the first J ha; 
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How These 5 Tool Steel Developments 


—$—$—$$—$$—$—<— 
Help You Cut Costs & Boost Output Per Tool... 





ONLY SOUND, CLEAN STEEL CAN PASS THIS TEST 


1. Insurance that Matched Tool and Die Steels are 
internally sound lot after lot is provided by Carpenter's 
Acid Disc Inspection, standard practice for over 
18 years. 


BRITTLE 
TIMBRE 
(A ed.) 





BOTH BRINE QUENCHED AT 1550° F. 


2. To assure a wider safe hardening range, greater 
dependability in performance, Carpenter introduced 
the Tough Timbre Test in 1930. 


: ¥ da, 


TORSION IMPACT TEST SPECIMEN 


3. More complete heat treating information that 
leads to better tools and dies has resulted from the 
Torsion Impact Test, developed by Carpenter more 
than 13 years ago. 











THE MATCHED SET O. K. 


4. The Carpenter Matched Set Method of selecting 
the proper tool and die steel for each job has been 
used in thousands of tool rooms since 1935. It's a 
sure-fire way to cut unit costs with tools and dies that 
stay on the job longer. 





CONE TEST SPECIMEN. 


5. To check and control the hardenability of water- 
hardening Matched Tool and Die Steels, Carpenter 
developed a special Cone Test. This test assures 
that sections of the same size will have uniform 
ardness penetration in shipment after shipment. 
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YOU GET ALL THESE 
ADVANTAGES WITH CARPENTER 
MATCHED TOOL AND DIE STEELS! 


Tool makers who use the Carpenter Matched Set 
Method of selecting tool steel, cash in on the advan- 
tages provided by each of these developments. With 
Carpenter Matched Tool and Die Steels you are 
sure of— 


e Uniformity from lot to lot 
e Improved heat treating results 


e Easier selection for each job 


Faster tooling-up 
Reduced machine shut-down time 


e Lower production costs 


e Fewer rejects 


Increased plant output 


And these advantages are yours when you put the 
Matched Set Method to work in your tool room. To 
find out more about this method and what it can do 
for you, just drop us a note on your company letter- 
head, indicating your title. We will be glad to give 
you a copy of the 189-page Matched Tool Steel 
Manual. It contains an 80-page Tool Index and Steel 
Selector, plus useful heat treating information that 
will be of special value to men responsible for tooling 
and tool and die production. THE CARPENTER 
STEEL CO., 139 W. BERN ST., READING, PA. 


Export Department, 233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


CARSTEELCO 


Fast Shipment From Local Warehouse Stocks ! 


1 $1 
awe Steels ”, 


rd 
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" 


peaking of truck shovels ..... 
Why cd you buy a MICHIGAN? " 


On the road, for example, it's as easy to drive as 
any ordinary truck. On the job, its control makes a 
hit with operators. MICHIGAN'S air ram clutches are 
fast and smooth... they take the work out of operat- 
ing. My operators like those finger-tip air controls— 
and | know that they've paid off in faster, more 


efficient operation ... 


And then there's MICHIGAN’S remote control. When 
you pull onto the job, you're ready to go! There are 
no draglinks to disconnect, no adjustments to make. 
You can drive and steer from the turntable cab with 
the cab in any position. The turntable engine supplies 


the power. 


Take all these easy-handling advantages together and 


you can see why | advise you to get a MICHIGAN!” 


Write for Bulletin 1OO— 
"On the Job with MICHIGAN” 














DID YOU KNOW 


you can buy 
a brand new 


MICHIGAN 
TRUCK CRANE 
complete with chassis 


for as little as $10,250 
F.O.B. factory ? 








MICHIGAN POWER SHOVEL COMPANY 


392 Second Street, Benton Harbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 


seven months, sheet specificaticns 
are more active. Many consuming 
plants are operating at a higher ra‘; 
having ended their mass vacations. 
Moreover, some had allowed thvir 
inventories to get too low. 

At present, most sellers are booked 
over the remainder of this quarier 
on practically all grades. However, 
should the labor situation clarify 
over the next several weeks, some 
cutbacks may develop. 

Boston—Slightly heavier buying 
of flat-rolled steel is accompanied by 
some increase in forward commit- 
ments with October schedules filling 
on cold-rolled and galvanized. More 
pressure is noted also for delivery by 
early September which cannot be met 
in many instances. Delivery dates 
and freight costs are major buying 
factors in this mild spurt. With so 
many intangible matters involved, 
doubt is rampant as to _ whether 
present improvement represents a 
real trend. Most buyers are con 
vinced lower prices are not likely in 
the near future. Inventories are 
lower, vacations are ending and con- 
suming plants are working off steel 
at a higher rate. 

Cleveland Protective buying 
against a possible steel strike in 
mid-September is under way, par- 
ticularly by the automobile makers. 
As a result, demand for flat-rolled 
products continues strong. One pro- 
ducer is booked through September 
on flat-rolled, except galvanized 
sheets, and is selective in order tak- 
ing on which he is booked through 
October. Overall stringency in gal- 
vanized sheet supply is due chiefly 
to the country’s limited galvanizing 
facilities. 

Upturn in activity of applianc: 
makers is bringing increased de- 
mand from that sector for flat- 
rolled. 

With overall steel demand and pro- 
duction down, consumers have come 
to believe immediate shipment is 
possible and, in some instances, are 
asking for delivery within less tim: 
than the products can be rolled. 

Chicago—Demand for sheets and 
strip has_ strengthened principally 
from the automotive and electric ap- 
pliance fields. Factors affecting 
this development are expanded pro- 
duction schedules, end of vacation 
shutdowns and a tendency to in- 
crease inventories. The latter fac- 
tor may be a safeguard against pos- 
sible interruption to steelmaking in 
the fall. 

Kokomo, Ind. — Continental Steel 
Corp., this city, lowered prices fo! 
certain sheet items, effective July 1. 
Hot-rolled sheets, 18 gage and 
heavier, are quoted 3.35c; hot-rolled 
sheets, 19 gage and lighter, 4.25c; 
No. 10 galvanized sheets, 4.50c; all 
on Kokomo mill base. 

Birmingham—Output of — sheets 
and strip is well sustained and most 
items are in relatively easier sup- 
ply, the major exception being gal- 
vanized. Considerable of the strip 
output is in cotton ties. Demand is 
well maintained. 

Dallas—Demand for’ sheet an 
strip has eased, though prices have 
held fairly well despite uncertainty 
caused by disposal of surpluses. Gal- 
vanized sheets continue in compara- 
tively short supply, with demar 
continuing steady. Mill allocations 
still prevail in some instances. 
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LT FOR Pressure cooker and = cooler 
B built by Anderson-Barngrover 
steel Division of Food Machinery 


¥ and Chemical Corporation 
San Jose, California 


on 
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pl O- 


marie j Lukens Flared, Dished and 
t , oe Flued Head-Shapes were used 
» Gre for the cooker and cooler ends. 
time 
and 
pally 
. ap- 
sting 
pro- eg ‘ ; . : 
ition Its *4-inch-ends dished inward and steel plate found that it pays to employ Lukens Head- 
» Me 
fac- : 2 et, ; : ; ‘ 
pos- really built for high internal pressures. It is safe With the large number of standard styles and 


construction used throughout, this cooker is Shapes either of standard or special design. 


;* and dependable. sizes available, designs are easily suited to their 
Steel The use of Lukens Head-Shapes, of a special use. You pay less for standard shapes and the 
; for design, for these cookers and coolers, simplifies hundreds of dies on hand at Lukens speed up 
ly 1. 
and . . . . . 

olled tions required at the manufacturer’s plant: Whether you're building tanks, pressure 
.20C; 


> all 


their fabrication. There are no forming opera- their delivery. 


these head-shapes are already dished, flared and vessels or other products, you should have 


flued. Lukens flattens the flange to close toler- | Catalog No. 1, listing 3.989 standard Lukens 
1eets 
most 
sup- 
gal- 
strip 
id is 


ances, so little metal has to be machined off. Head-Shapes. For a copy. write Lukens Steel 





Company, 414 Lukens Bldg., Coatesville, Pa. 












Many other manufacturers have similarly 
and 
have 


LUKENS 
Gal HEADS 


1and j : + 
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Steel Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 110 


Pittsburgh—Slight quickening of 
consumer interest in hot-rolled bar 
is reported due chiefly to desire of 
buyers to replenish inventories and 
partly to protective covering in anti- 
cipation of a strike next month. Re- 
sumption of activities at some plants 
following mass vacations also is a 
factor for more specifying. On the 
whole August will prove to be a bet- 
ter month from the standpoint of 
volume than generally had been ex- 
pected. Pickup in buying from the 
appliance people, especially refrigera- 
tor builders, has been particularly 
encouraging. However, demand gen- 
erally continues slow and bookings 
into September and October are far 
from heavy. In cold-finished bars, 
while the downtrend in demand is 
thought arrested, the volume of busi- 
ness continues limited. 

New York — While hot carbon bar 
consumers are specifying more free- 
ly, a number having completed vaca- 
tion periods, the outlook is for a con- 
tinued easing in supply over the next 
Sheet steel kitchen cabinet assemblies at Tracy Manufacturing Company are Duridized in this power spray several weeks, especially should auto- 

washer for jong paint lie and overall product protection. motive requirements taper. If there 
isn’t a steel strike by October, there 
likely will be cutbacks, as auto mak- 
ers have been covering in excess of 
needs because of the possibility of a 


* e 
walkout. 
F 0 Ee L A S T } N G At present, consumers can obtain 
mill deliveries within three or four 
weeks on most specifications, even 
less in some instances. Shipments 
PAINT AND METAL PROTECTION on cold-drawn carbon bars also can 
be had fairly soon, often from stocks. 
Boston—A mild pickup in buying 
s es of carbon steel bars including hot- 
At A M C t rolled, finds some mills in Septembr 
IniImum Os on deliveries, while others can still 
fill certain specifications this month. 


A considerable portion of bar mill 
capacity is down, notably cold-rolled 


2 A 











The process is economical and simple to 





a and the smaller units on hot-rolled. 
control — uses a single chemical, Forward orders are slightly heavier 
PROCESSES is 3 ; ; ; with scattered commitments for 
RUST PROOFING DURIDINE”’, which combines cleaning October. Overall demand for both 
‘ ' carbon and alloy bars, however, is 
AND PAINT BONDING and phosphate coating—requires only a slow with most consuming  indus- 
Granodine * mild steel power spray washer. Duridizing tries operating at lower levels. 
Duoridine * : Philadelphia —- Hot carbon bars, 
Rieder * is equally suited to plants operating on along with plates, are moving per- 
Lithoform * full scale large production; and to plants evn Chr ig ie arene fe 
Dinnaitt Geil , products in this district. Deliveries 
ermal Granodine % on practically all specifications can be 


th 
faced with intermittent production. Nee grartrmages ice gyro og Age ta 


RUST REMOVING 
to four weeks and in some instances 


sasconbirey reamed “DURIDINE” is made, sold and serviced sooner, depending upon rolling sched- 
Deoxidine * ; ; ' ules. Cold carbon bars likewise are 
Rurcline % by a pioneer in the field of rust proofing. in easy supply, with mills having 
PICKLING eo — a ~~ — 
ular sizes on which to draw. oy 

Bee INHIBITORS | g SPECIFY DURIDIZING bars continue to lag. 
odine * Cleveland--Automotive and farm 





FOR BET TER Fl NISH l NG implement makers are currently the 
chief takers of hot-rolled bars. There 
is sufficient supply available to pro- 

and other A C P vide fairly early delivery to these 
as well as other customers. How- 





Write for illustrated folders on “Duridine’, 


e . = “ ° a” 
Phosphate Coating Chemicals—Cold Spray “Granodine’, veg e-em i neni soe Pg 
“Thermoil-Granodine” and “Lithoform’. order-taking. 
Chicago -— Barmakers increased 
their bookings last week, but demand 
Pioneering Research and Development Since 1914 is still spotty. Forgers serving the 


automotive and tractor’ industries 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY have heavier commitments, while 
those supplying the farm implement 

and railroad fields continue to op- 

AMBLER, PA. erate at a slack rate. Farmers are 


/ confining purchases to immediate 


| . 29.32 2 
' Manufacturers of Metallurgical, Agricultural and Pharmaceutical Chemicals needs and railroad car building 1s 
close to a standstill. 
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Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 111 


Philadelphia—-While feeling the lag 
in ship and railroad requirements, 
district plate makers describe mis- 
cellaneous business as “a little bet- 
ter than it was.” Fuel oil storage 
and heater tonnage is picking up a 
bit, as plans get under way for in- 
stallations before cold weather sets 
in. Special work for utilities is still 
going ahead in fair volume and elec- 
trical equipment manufacturers are 
showing somewhat more interest, 
with some reporting inventories as 
getting out of balance. However, 
most plate makers can still book ton- 
nage for shipment this month, de- 





[FOR INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH ..... 








(HE CENCO-HYPERVAC 25 PUMP 


High temperature melting or sintering of metals and alloys 
requires dependable and fast high vacuum. The Cenco- 
Hypervac 25 Pump performs dependably with extremely 
fast pumping speed at low (high vacuum) pressure. It com- 
bines in a single mechanical unit ability to pump at a speed 
of 264 liters per minute of free air or 120 liters per minute 
at 1 micron and attains an ultimate pressure well below 0.1 
micron. Here is a pump that will back up diffusion pumps 
without an intermediate booster. 


Write Dept. B. R. for prices and descriptive engineering 
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spite limited operations. 

With possibly one exception, east- 
ern producers are rolling on schedules 
ranging from two to four days a 
week, with ingot operations substan- 
tially curtailed. 

Demand for floor plate is slow, with 
most distributors having good stocks. 

An eastern plate washer manufac- 
turer, in additon to quoting $1 off 
list, is now allowing 50 cents freight 
absorption, as a further concession. 

New York—Plate consumers have 
little difficulty in obtaining nearby 
shipments. Except from one eastern 
mill, which is booked up solidly 
throughout the remainder of the 
quarter’ on sheared plates, buyers 
claim they can obtain shipments 
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within three to four weeks, and upon 
certain occasions even less. Tar 

and boiler makers continue to spec 

fy lightly; also carbuilders and rai 

road shops, as orders for rollin 

stock remain at low ebb. Carriers a1 

specifying some maintenance to! 

nage. Shipyard demand is_ spott 

and principally for repairs, althoug! 
there may be some requirements i: 
the near future for three Staten 
Island ferry boats for this cty. Bids 
were opened recently on these boats 
tor the second time. 

Birmingham—No actual surplus o 
plates is apparent here, although 
supplies are considerably easier 
Heavier gages are in better supply 
than the lighter variety. Since car- 
building and ship repair work has 
slackened considerably, many mis- 
cellaneous users are being better 
supplied than previously. 

Boston — While some universal 
plates are available for September 
shipment, sheared mill schedules are 
filled for that month in some in- 
stances; order backlogs with others 
are meager and delivery can be made 
before that period—in a matter of 
days by truck on some widths and 
gages. Plate backlogs vary widely 
with producers, depending on de- 
livery, freight and service factors. 
Competition and lower prices for 
fabricated tank shop work is forcing 
buyers to shop for plates with cost 
sheets in hand. Those building small 
tanks, 1000 to 3000-gallon capacity, 
are booking a fair volume. 

Pittsburgh — Small-lot plate ton- 
nage is being booked a little more 
actively on the whole, the market 
contirues sluggish with the immed- 
iate future outlook obscured by un- 
certainties over the labor situation. 
Future bookings are light with pro- 
ducers in position to accept tonnage 
for shipment within three to four 
weeks. 

San Francisco—Demand for plates, 
particularly in the heavy gages, con- 
tinues greater than that for other 
types of steel products. Supplies of 
lighter gages are ample for all needs, 
but there appears to be no over- 
stock. 

Seattle—The smaller shops fab- 
ricating plates are on a _ hand-to- 
mouth basis with business slow. Or- 
der backlogs are practically gone. 
The larger plants have fair backlogs. 
Several sizable projects are to be up 
for figures soon. 


e 
Rails, Cars ... 
Track Material Prices, Page 111 


Denver — Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp. has reduced the price of 
standard rails $2 a ton to the basis of 
$3.20 per 100 lb, f.o.b .mill. This re- 
duction brings the company’s price 
for rails in line with other sellers of 
such products on an f.o.b. mill basis. 
The reduction was taken because of 
reduced volume of business and to 
meet competitive conditions. 

New York—-Indications are that 
freight car awards last month were 
among the lightest in years. Possi- 
bly the largest single order was that 
of the Solvay Process Co., involving 
100 aluminum tank cars. Indications 
for this month are for little, if any, 
improvement, as no important in- 
quiries are pending. 
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Special equipment and volume pro- 
duction enable us to save for you on 
a wide variety of precision metal parts. 

For example, special shafts and piv- 


ots are made to order for meters, in- 


struments, speedometers, tachome 
ters, etc. Sharp, concentric, ground 
or swaged single or double points. 
Diameters .015” to 5/16”. Lengths 
3/16” to 10”. 

Send your prints and specifications 


today for a prompt quotation, and ask 
for a copy of “Precision Metal Parts”. 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Specialty Department 


556 Field Street * Torrington, Conn. 


Send coupon today 
for. your free copy 
of this booklet 
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Tin Plate... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 111 


Pittsburgh—Fair volume of book- 
ings for September shipment is re- 
ported by tin plate sellers. In a few 
instances consumers are asking that 
orders now on books be expedited as 
quickly as possible, this attributed 
to a desire to get in as much tonnage 
as possible for inventory insurance 
against a possible steel strike next 
month, In general, tin plate buyers 
are specifying according to sched- 
ule. Beyond September, the outlook 
for business is not clear. Once the 
labor situation is clarified, sellers 
are confident substantial specifying 
will be done, though demand is ex- 
pected to be off somewhat season- 
ally. The question of prices is per- 
tinent in conection with fourth quar- 
ter volume. It is pointed out that in 
event an advance in wages is granted 
next month, and this in turn results 
in a possible increase in 1950 tin 
plate prices, then there is likely to 
be quite heavy ordering during the 
closing months of the year. There is 
nothing in the picture at the moment, 
however, to indicate that higher 
prices are on the way. 


Tubular Goods ... 
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Boston — Seamless pipe schedules 
for September are well filled, but de- 
mand for other tubular products is 
slow. Mechanical tubing and boiler 
tube deliveries have improved sub- 
stantially and are now available in 
three to five weeks on more sizes. 
Demand for boiler tubes has been 
reduced by dieselization of railroads 
in this area. 

Natural gas will reach New Eng- 
land ahead of expectations, probably 
by 1951, either by tapping the Big 
Inch line from Pennsylvania or via 
Buffalo. Utilities are anticipating the 
accompanying steel pipe require- 
ments for laterals and replacement of 
some iron mains. There is also an 
unseasonal spurt in buying of cast 
iron pipe, involving close to 3500 
tons. 

Cleveland — Pipe production by 
one company continues at 100 per 
cent of capacity and because of 
strength of demand this producer is 
keeping quotas in effect, September 
quotas now being drawn up. Even 
with quotas the producer has about 
a three-weeks carryover on pipe. 

While a few jobbers are passing 
up part of their quotas on standard 
pipe, other jobbers stand ready to 
take up any slack. Even though 
large diameter line pipe is booked 
through 1950, very few cancellations 
have been received. Meanwhile, ad- 
ditional projects are bringing forth 
additional orders. 

However, a softening in demand 
for oil well casing is anticipated for 
the fourth quarter of this year. 

Salt Lake City—Mountain Fuel 
Supply Co. plans completion of its 
31-mile natural gas transmission line 
from Coalville, Utah, to Salt Lake 
City by Sept. 15. The line, construct- 
ed of 20-inch pipe, will cost $1,- 
750,000. 

Los Angeles—Buying of pipe and 
equipment by petroleum producers 
continues fairly stable, with careful 
attention being devoted to budgets 
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Mul-8 contains a high percent- 
age of Crystalline Mullite. 
Crystalline content haslong been 
recognized asa controlling factor 
in the performance of mullite 
refractories. 
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Standard shapes carried in stock. 
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and prices. One major oil company 
has announced a $2,250,000 refinery 
expansion program, under which it 
will install equipment enabling the 
nlant to turn out less of the heavy 
fuel oil for which demand is slack, 
and more of the gasoline and other 
light products for which demand is 
strong. Similar moves by other re- 
fineries could set off considerable 
buying of equipment. Foreign in- 
quiries for oil drilling rigs and stor- 
age facilities have picked up notice- 
ably, stimulated by availability of 
gCA funds. 

San Francisco—Pipe demand from 
utilities, oil companies and natural 
gas transmission concerns continues 
active. Some increase in home and 
industrial construction is firming or- 
ders for small diameter tubular 
items. 

Seattle—Interest in cast iron pipe 
is lacking and agencies are not op- 
timistic. Practically all bid calls in- 
clude alternatives. The largest proj- 
ect pending, 300 tons for Kirkland, 
Wash., will be placed soon. 


Structural Shapes .. . 
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Boston—-As competition for fabri- 
cated structural work grows, mills 
with a $4 to $5 freight disadvantage 
on plain material are having increas- 
ing difficulty in placing business. 
Quotations on fabricated steel are 
about 50 per cent below peak levels. 
Deliveries of plain material are avail- 
able within three to four weeks and 
are available on more sizes from 
stock. Shops also can make better 
deliveries, the larger units quoting 
three months compared with six 
months late last year. New ton- 
nage up for estimates is light and 
only a few contracts are being let, 
but include 1500 tons for a power 
plant expansion. 

New York—A fair scattering of 
structural work is reported, chiefly 
of public character. In general, proj- 
ects are small. An exception in the 
East is state bridge at Yorktown, 
Va., requiring 10,413 tons of shapes, 
1453 tons of reinforcing steel and 
230 tons of piling. The current 
trend is upward, although competi- 
tion is increasingly keen and back- 
logs are still shrinking. Most fab- 
ricators report shape deliveries from 
their suppliers as satisfactory. 

Pittsburgh—Slight pickup in struc- 
tural shape demand is noted, but de- 
mand overall continues to lag. Buy- 
ers’ expectations of early price re- 
ductions are fading since labor con- 
ditions make a downward adjust- 
ment in price schedules unlikely. 
Fabricators’ backlogs are declining 
steadily. 

Philadelphia — Little structural 
business was placed in this district 
last week, although a fair amount of 
the tonnage is active, chiefly public 
work. Competition among fabrica- 
tors is still keen, as backlogs con- 
tinue to shrink. 

Dallas—All structurals are in good 
supply despite heavy construction 
demands. Competitive conditions 
and scattered offerings of surpluses 
have resulted in some price shaving 
though warehouses and mills have 
maintained steady prices. 

San Francisco—Buying of struc- 
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but costly 


in your handling 
operations 


MECHANIZE material handling—re- 
lease manpower for production 

operations—and you cut excess material 

handling costs—speed production. 


Wherever packages, parts, or units are 
handled—loose or in containers—there 
is a type of Standard Conveyor (gravity 
or power, roller, belt, slat, chain, wheel 
—portable unit) expressly designed to 
do each particular job best. 


Standard Conveyor is nationally known 
as a reliable source for conveying equip- 
ment of wide range, versatility and flexi- 
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bility. The answer to your specific needs 

in cost-cutting, time-saving conveyors 

can be found at Standard. 
STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 


General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 2 






RAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 


Send for Standard’s General Catalog 
— see how conveyors are used to 
best advantage in every field of 
industry. Ask for Bulletin No.ST-89 
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Segregated turnings being fed to special 
square hopper of an American 22400 metal 
turnings crusher, powered by 50 HP 900 
RPM motor. Crown Cork & Steel Co., Baiti- 
nore. 


THE AMERICAN METAL 
TURNINGS CRUSHER 


Long, curly turnings of steel, al- 
loys, brass, aluminum, etc. are 
rapidly reduced to easily-handled 
chips, requiring only a fraction of 
usual storage space and increasing 
cutting oil reclamation to 30 to 50 
gallons per ton. 


Send for bulletin on 
“Crushing Turnings Profitably’’. Americans soon pay for themselves! 
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1539 MACKLIND AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 


tural shapes may increase soon as 
result of a pick-up in private 
dustrial construction now bein 
started or planned by a number 
West Coast firms. Meantime, prin 
pal construction work is centered « 
public works. Inventories of most 
structural goods are large. 
Seattle—Normal operations are rr 
ported by fabricating plants, with 
sizable tonnage involved in smal! 
jobs of less than 100 tons ea 


es 
Wire e e 
Wire Prices, Page 111 
Cleveland A modest upturn 


demand for manufacturers’ wire is 
noted by one producer, but whethe: 
this is a genuine recovery in busi- 
ness activity or largely protectiv: 
buying against a steelworkers’ strik: 
has not been ascertained. Some of 
the upturn comes from the furnitur 
and bedding industries, which wer 
among the first to feel the business 
recession. 

Fairly early delivery can still be 
had on most manufacturers wir 
One producer is sold out through 
August on most such products. 

Crawfordsville, Ind. — Mid-States 
Steel & Wire Co. is quoting low-car- 
bon manufacturers’ wire 4.15c per 
pound; merchant quality wire, 6 to 
8 gage, 4.80c annealed and 5.25c gal- 
vanized; woven fence, 9 to 15% gage, 
column 109; single loop bale ties, 
column 106; stock nails and staples, 
Column 103. The company is equal- 
izing freight from its Crawfordsville, 
Ind., mill with other producing 
points. 

Birmingham—Supply of wire and 
wire products, including nails, nas 
improved. A spurt in wire sales, 
especially of nails, developed last 
week following a lag in the preced- 
ing two weeks. 


Reinforcing Bars... 
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Dallas—-Activity in industrial and 
public works requiring reinforcing 
bars is providing best outlet for bar 
material. Demand has held up con 
sistently and continues to do so. 
Fabricators continue active opera- 
tions and aJl sellers report sustained 
market Ade 

Los Angeles—Requirements remain 
light and, with the exception of one 
or two items, structurals daily be- 
come more competitive. However, de- 
mand is benefitting from new in- 
struction of broadcasting towers for 
television stations. Among the in- 
dustrial projects is a $25 million soap 
and food products plant to be built 
here by Lever Bros. Co. Despite 
reduced production of  structurals, 
surplus inventories held by fabrica- 
tors and distributors are substan- 
tial and continue to be offered at 
shaded prices. 

Seattle—Rolling mills still have 
substantial backlogs. Operations are 
at capacity except for one electric 
furnace plant in Seattle which is 
still idled by a labor dispute. De- 
mand for smail reinforcing tonnages 
is insistent, although public works 
absorb the bulk of mill output. Siz- 
able tonnages are pending for Wash- 
ington state highway work. 
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2 i Pig lron... 

_ Pig Iron Prices, Page 112 

int New York—Pig iron demand is 

d | expected to improve over the balance 

most of this year. Contributing to the 
nearby improvement, foundries are 

e re steadily reopening after vacation 

th a shutdowns, are buying to replenish 

mall stocks, are planning to stepup op- 

ALC erations as cooler weather develops, 
and are expecting to receive larger 
castings orders. 

However, production of pig iron 
likely will decline during the next 
two months, since producers gen- 

n it erally have more than enough sup- 
e is plies in sight (stocks and new out- 
ther put) to meet requirements. Despite 
ousi further curtailments in output, pro- 
tive ducers are still piling iron. 
rik: Imports of pig iron are negligible, 
e ot dropping below the April rate of 2221 
tur: tons which compared with a monthly 
vere average of 20,500 tons for the first 
ness quarter. Exports totaled 27,460 tons 
in the first four months, including 
L be part of the 40,000-ton order placed 
vire last spring with the Lone Star Steel 
ugh Co. of Texas for shipment to Great 
Sritain. 
_ a - So Sages sins bar 
. ° ’ e montn are slgntiy leavier, cnieny 
‘wn Continental's three big found- from the smaller shops, while steel- 
gal- ries and heavy-duty machine works are gar cog = 
— a lowing vacations. The latter are no 
es maps wie —— ” ase sal buying basic pig iron in volume while 
sles. duction of any size castings— reducing inventories. Demand for 
ual- 50 Ibs. to 250,000 Ibs.—and castings shows only a slight improve- 
ille. ‘ : ment and inventories of finished cast- 
ing thoroughly experienced in pro- ings remain substantial. 
duction from intricate and diffi- Mystic furnace, while piling iron, 
and ae j may continue operations through this 
nas cult patterns. Machining facil- month before banking. Estimates of 
les ities are complete to give you the stockpile at this furnace at 
last : : Everett, Mass.. indicate it is too large, 
ail any desired degree of machin- but stack probably will go down with 
ing on the smallest or largest considerably less tonnage in reserve 
: than has been the case several times 
castings. previously. 
| Location is right too! Both the Pittsburgh—-Some new foundry de- 
. . mand for pig iron is developing, but 
Pittsburgh and Chicago areas it is restricted to relatively small 
and are amply served without ex- tonnages. A few manufacturers of 
ing . . specialties are enlarging production 
her orbitant transportation costs. iateden with mass caneidae out of 
on. Call in Continental today! the way, making necessary the cov- 
so. ering of raw material requirements. 
ra- In general, the market is lifeless 
ned with consumer inventories substan- 
tial, running from 30 to 60 days in 
ain many instances. Surprisingly, threat 
yne of a steel strike next month has not 
be- stimulated protective covering to any 
de- noticeable extent, another reflection 
in- of the heavy inventory position of 
for consumers. Test of the going mar- 
in- ket awaits revival of active buying 
ap with quoted prices unchanged. Blast 
Lilt furnace operators are conserving 
ite coke as much as possible, concen- 
Is. trating production in those stacks 
“a- which permit most economical use 
in- of fuel. 
at Buffalo Although pig iron out- 
put dropped further last week, a 
: better undertone was noted in the 
he foundry trade. Bethlehem withdrew 
wa : a one of its six stacks, due mainly to 
tl the low price of scrap. The unit 
- on al 4a) was on basic iron. Foundries are 
dl taking larger tonnages and some 
a FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. have aaieamend aateoes dates. This 
ks Chicago - Pittsburgh is just the opposite to the condition 
Zz prevailing a short time ago. Foun- 
h- Plants at: dries also are obtaining a few more 
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Clean and Inhibit 
Rust on Iron and 
Steel Parts in Just 
ONE Operation! 


Today, Diversey No. 16 is being used 
with phenomenal success by a great number 
of plants for the general cleaning of ferrous 
parts before inspection and assembly, and 
between machining operations! 

Designed for use in spray washing machines, 
Diversey No. 16 not only provides a supe- 
rior, accelerated cleaning action, but also 
coats the cleaned metal surface with a light 
almost invisible film which assures rust pre- 
vention for several days! This unique film is 
harmless to inspector's hands, does not gum 
or clog inspection gauges, may be easily and 
quickly removed with a hot water rinse! 

Diversey No. 16 is non-foaming. .. possesses 
complete and fast wetting and emulsifying 
properties... produces no scum or curdy 
precipitates... keeps pump, pipes, nozzles 
and screen of spray washing machine abso- 
lutely clean...fast, safe, convenient, eco- 
nomical to use! Write today for complete 
information! Mail the handy coupon below! 


THE DIVERSEY CORPORATION 
Ey Metal Industry Department 

po 53 W. JACKSON BLVD. 

- CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


| THE DIVERSEY CORPORATION 

| Metal Industry Department 
53 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 

| Gentlemen: 
Please send me complete information on 
Diversey No. 16. 


| Nome Title 
Company 
| Address 
City State 
__, SEER 
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certain job requirements. The change 
in trend has buoyed trade spirit to 
some extent. An extensive rehabil- 
itation job on American Radia- 
tor’s furnace is about completed. The 
unit will be relighted as soon as in- 
ventory stocks are reduced. Stocks 
have been cut considerably from the 
original amount. 

Philadelphia -—— Foundry require- 
ments for pig iron are slightly im- 
proved. Not only are more found- 
ries in operation than in July when 
vacation time reached its peak, but 
some report improved volume of 
business. Pipe and radiator business 
is beginning to stir a bit after a long 
period of sluggishness. The outlook 
in these lines over the next couple 
of months is regarded as more prom- 
ising. Meanwhile, pig iron producers 
continue to pile iron. 

Cleveland — Demand for merchant 
pig iron strengthened somewhat last 
week. New orders were small, indi- 
cating buying was to cover current 
needs rather than as_ protection 
against a possible steelworkers’ strike 
in September. Producers have built 
up stockpiles of iron and can give 
immediate delivery. Although there 
was no great upsurge in buying, 
there was an increase in optimism 
in the trade. 

Cincinnati—Shipment of pig iron 
into this district is no heavier. A 
few foundries are extending their va- 
cation shutdowns, and most of the 
others are on light schedules. In 
some instances the melters have pro- 
duced castings for stock in anticipa- 
tion of demand which has not re- 
appeared as quickly as expected. 

Chicago — Iron supply exceeds 
foundry demand, producers _ stock- 
piling excess over shipments. Al- 
though foundry operations have 
picked up moderately, iron inven- 
tories are ample to satisfy these re- 
quirements. Threat of a steel strike 
a month ago had stimulated buying 
for stock building, but this activity 
dwindled when the strike was aver- 
ted. There is no indication as yet 
that this trend will be reversed as 
the date for the wage fact-finding 
report approaches, 

Birmingham—tThe district is short 
two stacks as Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. and Republic Steel Corp. 
repair and modernize blast furnaces 
at Ensley and Thomas. Even with 
the gradual improvement in demand 
noted over the past several weeks, 
there is no rush about getting Re- 
public’s merchant furnace back. 


lron Ore... 
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Cleveland—Shipments of Lake Su- 
perior iron ore from upper lake ports 
in July totaled 12,767,718 tons, an in- 
crease of 946,699 tons or 8.01 per 
cent over the total for July, 1948, ac- 
cording to the Lake Superior Iron 
Ore Association, this city. June ship- 
ments amounted to 12,162,323 tons. 
Total for the first seven months 
came to 45,953,288 tons, an increase 
of 3,118,373 tons, or 7.28 per cent 
over the like 1948 period. Shipments 
from United States ports alone to- 
taled 12,459,859 tons in July and 
45,211,006 tons for the first seven 
months compared with 11,722,203 
tons and 42,365,468 tons, respective- 
ly, for the like periods a year ago. 





with D. A. STUART 
CUTTING FLUIDS 


THERE are several reasons 
why it pays to give more than 
ordinary attention to selection 
of cutting fluids. Experience 
has shown that such attention 
can, more often than not, 
achieve these results: 


1. Longer Tool Life. 
2. Better Finish. 


3. Greater Output per 
Machine. 
Less Scrap Loss. 

5. Reduction in Number 


of Different Oils and 
Blends Required. 


These benefits add up to Lower 
Operating Costs. 


D. A. Stuart Oil Co. is pre- 
pared to help you stretch your 
machining dollar by the sound- 
ly engineered application of 
superior cutting fluids. Ask to 
have your nearby D. A. Stuart 
Oil Co. representative call to 
prove this statement. Send for 
D. A. Stuart Jiterature. 





“WISE 
ECONOMY 
RESULTS FROM 
WISE 
SELECTION 
OF CUTTING 

FLUIDS” 
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atth wery bane 


n.a, Stuart Qil co. 


2735-37 South Troy Street, Chicago 23, Illinois 
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Scrap... 


Stronger price sentiment de- 
velops as buying gains in some 


districts 
Scrap Prices, Page 116 


Pittsburgh —- Noticeable improve- 
ment in sentiment among dealers and 
holders of scrap developed here last 
week. The market was definitely 
stronger at the close due to bullish 
dealers who ask $22 for No. 1 heavy 
melting. Buying continues sluggish 
with the major mills still holding 
substantial inventories and appar- 
ently not disposed to enter the mar- 
ket on a large scale until these have 
been pretty well cleared away. 

Heavy purchase of No. 1 heavy 
melting a week ago by a local mill 
at $21, said to have been divided 
among 15 sellers and _ involving 
around 35,000 tons, has served to gen- 
erate a flurry of covering on the part 
of brokers who are finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to obtain metal 
at that price. 

Some holders of metal are asking 
$22, convinced that the bottom of 
the decline has been reached and that 
the trend is now upward. This may 
be wishful thinking, but it at least 
reflects the stronger frame of mind 
of scrap holders who apparently feel 
it more advantageous to lay down 
metal in their yards than move it at 
the current $21 price. 

Until the situation is definitely 
clearer, it is impossible to accurate- 
ly appraise the stronger sentiment 
among dealers. In fact, it seems un- 
justified by the continued dullness in 
the market. No sign has come from 
the mills that a large buying move- 
ment is about to start and that the 
pressure on the price structure is off. 
In fact, some unconfirmed reports 
were circulating here last week to 
the effect small sales of No. 1 had 
been made at Pittsburgh and Youngs- 
town at $20. At the same time, 
it was reported a Pittsburgh mill 
that has been seeking tonnage at 
that figure has been unable to inter- 
est sellers. For the most part it 
would seem that whatever strength 
has developed here stems largely 
from the fact a somewhat firmer 
market tone has developed at other 
consuming points over the past two 
weeks or so. 

A little foundry buying of cast 
grades has followed resumption of 
operations by plants that had been 
closed for vacations. Purchases, it is 
understood, were made on the basis 
of current prices, with No. 1 cupola 
$22-$23 and No. 1 machinery cast 
$27-$28. 


Philadelphia—A better undertone 
Prevails in scrap, especially cast 
Scrap, on which prices are generally 
higher. Steel scrap is showing more 
Strength, although prices are fairly 
Steady. Mills are buying sparingly 
and will probably continue this policy 
at least until after the wage contro- 
versy is settled. Should it be set- 
tled peacefully, a spurt in buying may 
develop. Many sellers regard the 
outlook as slightly more encouraging 
and are less disposed to sell at cur- 
rent low levels. Thus, there is now 
Some seller resistance, as well as 
buyer resistance. 

No. 1 steel] is now holding at $17- 
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ROUSTABOUT 
CRANES 


@ Rugged, maneuverable, the answer to 
efficient yard organization— make those 
wide open spaces pay! Winter and 
summer, indoors but especially out, 
versatile Roustabouts make 2 
men a whole crew, keep 
things moving, avoid costly 
delays. Wheel or crawler 
type, hook or magnet 
loads to7' tons, built 

for years of over- 
work. Make your 

yard contribute to 

































profits, too... write 
for the money -sav- 


Write to Dept. H-5 ing facts, today! 
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Cad-Mandliug Special since 19O¢ 


You Can Depend on 
“HERCULES” (reo-strano) WIRE ROPE 


Here is a Wire Rope with extra 
Stamina that is built to give 












safe, dependable and economi- 
cal service—even on the tough- 
est jobs. As it is made in Round 
Strand and Flattened Strand 
constructions— Preformed and 
Non-Preformed—there is a cor- 
rect type forevery requirement. 





We Invite Your Inquiries, 


MADE ONLY BY 


A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
5909 KENNERLY AVENUE * ST. LOUIS 12, MO., U.S.A. 


NEW YORK. 6. ¢. CHICAGO 7. «1. HOUSTON SS © DENVER 2 
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PAGE has been drawing stain- 
less steel wire since the earli- 
est development of stainless 
for many manufacturers has 
become “Wire Headquarters.” 
Think of PAGE as a respon- 
sible source for wire —stain- 
less steel, high or low carbon 
steel. Whatever your problem 
involving wire... 


aS 
% 
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Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, 

re] Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Portland, 

San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 






PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE, 






$18, delivered, based on small scat- 
tered sales. No. 2 steel is $16-$17; 
No. 1 busheling and No. 1 bundles, 
$17-$18. No. 2 bundles range from 
$15-$16. Heavy turnings are hold- 
ing nominally at $17-$18. 

No. 1 cupola is higher at $25-$26; 
No. 1 machinery cast, $27-$28; 
charging box and heavy breakable, 
$24; unstripped motor blocks, $20; 
clean auto cast, $27-$28; and No. 1 
wheels, $28-$29. 

New York—wWhile no further price 
change is reported in steel scrap 
grades, sentiment is definitely 
stronger and, in cast grades, brokers 
have advanced buying prices. They 
are now offering $20-$21, f.o.b. New 
York shipping point, on No. 1 cu- 
pola cast; $21-$22, No. 1 machinery 
cast; $18-$18.50 on charging box and 
heavy breakable cast; $15-$16 on un- 
stripped motor blocks. Cut structur- 
als, nominal for some time past, are 
now being bought by brokers at 
around $15. 

Consumer demand reflects better 
buying in cast grades, although lit- 
tle activity in steel scrap. Barge 
shipments to Lackawanna have 
slowed up. 

Indicating a better feeling in scrap, 
the Baltimore & Ohio list this month 
brought generally higher prices than 
a month ago. Some of the steel 
grades brought an increase of at 
least $2. 

Buffalo - Stronger’ tendencies 
dominated all branches of the scrap 
market last week. The three lead- 
ing mills purchased _ steelmaking 
grades, aggregating about 7500 tons, 
at prices representing a 50-cent ad- 
vance. The widespread interest in 
new buying bolstered dealers’ senti- 
ment. 

Prices on No. 2 heavy melting and 
related items moved up to a range 
of $17.50-18. The orders also in- 
cluded No. 2 bundles which were 
placed at the outside figure of the 
$15.50-$16 range. 

Pronounced strength ruled in cast 
grades. Sales were reported early 
within the range of $25-$26. Deal- 
ers had difficulty in covering com- 
mitments and prices hardened with 
$27 business being refused later in 
the week. The market was quoted 
nominally around the rejection price. 

Cleveland —- Open-hearth and blast 
furnace scrap grades rose 50 cents 
to $1 while foundry grades were up 
$1 a ton here last week. Most of 
the strength stemmed from buying 
by foundries, but accounting for only 
sma'! tonnages. Little buying is nec- 
essary on the part of steel mills, for 
they are still amply stocked. Al- 
though only a small volume of scrap 
si being sold, there is an increasing 
amount of optimism in the trade. 
However, dealers still are not sure 
scrap prices may not drop below the 
recent low levels. 

Cincinnati—Despite lack of ton- 
nage buying in open-hearth grades 
the iron and steel scrap market is 
showing an _ underlying’ strength 
which was missing early in the sum- 
mer. More buying and more inquir- 
ies on foundry grades have sent 
prices an average of $2 a ton higher 
on heavy breakable cast, stove plate, 
brake shoes, malleable and_ short 
rails. Dealers are showing resistance 
to present prices, with hint of aug- 
mented yard stocks in a speculative 
move. 
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Chicago — Activity in scrap ©on- 
tinues to be confined largely to 
broker buying and at prices sev: ra] 
dollars a ton over current consuiner 
buying prices. Major mills remain 
out of the market except for lim. 
ited tonnages of earmarked customer 
scrap. Dealers offerings go un. 
touched. At the same time, brokers 
show little inclination to push sales 
at present levels. Consumer-wise, 
deveitopments are confined to turn- 
ings and borings and cast grades, all 
of which have advanced from $1 to 
$5 a ton. 

Birmingham — Scrap prices are 
firmer, especially in cast grades, Du 
to slow buying, only a few advances 
were posted last week. No. 2 bun- 
dles are $16, up $2, while stove plate 
rose $5 to $25. 

Los Angeles — Although steel pro- 
duction rates are firming, mills are 
attempting to reduce scrap stock- 
piles and are restricting purchases 
Two major producers are scheduled 
to receive additional off-shore ship- 
ments. Foundry activity is at low- 
est ebb in the past year, with esti- 
mates of their operations ranging 
between 25 and 40 per cent of ¢ca- 
pacity. No changes in scrap prices 
have been announced here, although 
the undertone is soft. 

San Francisco—Only small amounts 
of domestic scrap are moving to the 
mills, which are buying’ selectively 
for replenishment of their big stock- 
piles. 

Seattle—Conditions in the scrap 
market are generally satisfactory, al- 
though dealers complain the present 
level of $17 per gross ton for No. 1 
and No. 2 heavy melting eliminates 
profits. Mills are receiving as much 
steel scrap as they wish.  Inven- 
tories are static. Bethlehem Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp. has unloaded a full 
cargo of 9000 tons of good-grade 
well-prepared material from Japan. 
No further shipments from that area 
are scheduled immediately. 


Warehouse... 
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New York—Jobbers report better 
demand this month, the improvement 
affecting most major grades of steel. 
Demand for pipe has shown a par- 
ticular increase, although _ resale 
prices remain unsettled. This situa- 
tion in prices is believed due to de- 
sire of jobbers to turn over their 
stocks as fast as possible now that 
most of them have to buy the ton- 
nage outright. Until Apr. 1 of this 
year, practically 90 per cent of the 
jobbers were given tonnage on con- 
signment. 

Recent improvement in manufac- 
turers’ wire business is being sus- 
tained. While there is some question 
as to whether or not protective cov- 
ering against a possible steel strike 
next month is an important factor 
in current activity, the general con- 
sensus is that it is not. The answer 
largely is that inventories have been 


allowed to get too low, plus better 


end-use buying. 

Pittsburgh—Local jobbers are do 
ing a substantial volume of business 
but demand lacks zip. Consumers 
are ordering only for immediate re- 
quirements in most instances. Mass 
vacations at manufacturing plants 
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continue an important factor re- 
stricting demand and will continue 
so until after Labor Day. The flurry 
of protective buying which was ex- 
perienced just prior to July 16 when 
a steel strike was threatened has not 
been duplicated, although a strike 
in mid-September cannot be written 
off. Jobbers feel if more protective 
buying develops it will be delayed 
until the last minute. Currently, 
jobbers’ stocks are in the best shape 
they have been in a number of years. 

Boston—Under f.o.b. mill selling, 
markets have narrowed for individual 
warehouses. To meet competition in 
nearby industrial centers, prices are 
frequently adjusted to meet quota- 
tions in those areas. Some sellers 
are absorbing part of the freight 
charges in addition to shading prices 
under these circumstances. This 
makes for a mixed price structure 
and confusion. Demand is slow, but 
has improved slightly. Distributors 
are not placing the normal volume of 
forward business with mills. Deliv- 
eries on most products are prompt 
and commitments with mills are 
closely in line with outgoing ton- 
nage. 

Philadelphia—While jobbers antici- 
pate a slightly better month in Au- 
gust, they look for a general lag 
until at least early fall. Various 
consuming plants are taking time off 
for vacations, although not as many 
as in July, and there is a general 
disposition among buyers at this 
time to order lightly. 

Cleveland Warehouse business 
shows no improvement. Consumers 
are price conscious and have been 


showing an increasing interest in 
secondary material. To avoid neces- 
sity of dumping surplus stocks at 
distress prices, some warehouses 
have been exchanging steel with one 
another. Prices as a whole remain 
steady, except galvanized sheets 
which have fluctuated in response 
to a changing price of zinc. 

Cincinnati—Demand for warehouse 
steel hovers close to July levels. 
There has been improved buying in 
spots, adding to belief a modest up- 
turn is imminent as inventories be- 
come exhausted and seasonal needs 
appear. Most items are in adequate 
supply, with galvanized sheets an 
outstanding exception. 
“Birmingham — Warehouse steel 
supplies continue to gain moderately 
with bookings holding up exception- 
ally well. August shipments likely 
will exceed those of July which, in 
turn, were larger than those in June. 

Dallas—Warehouse inventories are 
not in balance, though the situation 
has improved. Most surpluses are 
being pared down and there are 
some shortages, the latter attributed 
mainly to better than average econ- 
omic conditions in this _ section. 
Heavy demands generally have pre- 
vented accumulation of adequate 
supplies in some categories. There 
have been some instances of price 
trimming, but this is not an estab- 
lished trend. 

Los Angeles — Jobber activity 
has stabilized. Small manufactur- 
ers are back in the market on an 
increasing scale, but are shopping 
around, seeking surplus at price 
concessions. Warehouse supplies gen- 
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FORMING MACHINES 


* Formerly McKinney— 
WITH ARDCOR IMPROVEMENTS 


FORM, EMBOSS and CUT all 
in One Continuous Opera- 


WRITE 


For Your COPY 


TODAY! 





USE ARDCOR ROLLER DIES! 


Continuous precision and quality of cold rolled prod- 
ucts depend upon your roller dies! With correctly 
designed ARDCOR Roller Dies (For All Roll Forming 
Machines), made of highest grade tool steel, maximum 
production speeds are assured . . . better products 


Send Work Specifications For Estimates . . . No Obligation. 
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erally are adequate in all categories, 
with the single exception of liczht 
gage galvanized. 

San Francisco—The  long-drawn. 
out strike of the warehouse union 
here is keeping about half the stee| 
jobbing houses closed. Slack demand, 
however, has prevented a rush to 
the warehouses remaining open and 
virtually no pick-up in buying is re. 
ported. 

Seattle—Jobbing house executives 
anticipate no drastic drop in stee] 
prices. Turnover continues active 
despite a letdown in the lumber and 
pulp industries. Reinforcing bars 
are in ample supply, plates, pipe and 
nails are easier. Stocks generally 
are complete except for galvanized 
sheets and this deficiency is expected 
to be relieved by the fourth quarter, 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


2550 tons, power house, Public Service Co 
Northern Illinois, Waukegan, Ill., to Mississ 
ippi Valley Structural Steel Co., Decatur, I!) 

700 tons, Oregon state bridge, Willamette river 
to Poole, McGonigle & Dick, Portland; Tom 
Lillebo, Reedsport, Oreg., general contractor 

630 tons, state bridge work, Westchester 
county, New York, to Harris Structural Stee! 
Co., New York. 

430 tons, Wyckoff Heights Hospital, New York 
to Grand Iron Works, that city. 

400 tons, building extensions, Electro-Motive 
Division, General Motors Corp., LaGrange, 
Ill., to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

300 tons, bridge FAGM-UG-18(10)ON, Mitchell 
S. Dak., for state, to Iowa Steel & Iron 
Works, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 

278 tons, Tenth Street bridge, Indianapolis 
to Central States Bridge & Structural Co 
Indianapolis. 

275 tons, building, Newton, N. J., througt 
Walter Kidde, to Albert Smith Sons, Irving 
ton, N. J. 

250 tons, warehouse, American Optical Co 
Southbridge, Mass., to Fabricated Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Boston; bids direct on steel. 

137 tons, bridge S129(2), Clay county, Iowa 
to Pittsburg-Des Moines Steel Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

135 tons, milk depot, Maspeth, Long Island 
to Simon Holland & Son, Inc., Brooklyn, 
tae pl 

130 tons, building, Italian Old Peoples Home, 
Melrose Park, Ill., to Mississippi Vailey 
Structural Steel Co., Decatur IIl, 

120 tons, garage, Flushing, N. Y., to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

113 tons, bridge (1)T0171, Dunn county, Wis., 
to Worden-Allen Co., Milwaukee. 

100 tons, diesel overhaul shop for Great North- 
ern Railway, Seattle, To Pacific Car & 
Foundry Co., Seattle. 

60 tons, state bridges, Renssalear and Saratoga 
counties, New York, to American Bridge Co 
Pittsburgh. 

40 tons, factory building, Benjamin Moore & 
Co., Chicago, to Mississippi Valley Structura: 
Steel Co., Decatur, Il. 

Unstated, steel for electric circuits, Coulee 
power plant, to Muskogee Iron Works, Dal- 
las, low $80,312. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 
10,413 tons, state bridge project, Yorktown 
Va.; bids Sept. 1. 
1500 tons, bridge work for Pennsylvania State 


Turnpike Commission Inc. in Cumberland 
and York counties; bids Aug. 10. 


400 tons, state bridge work over Erie Railro i 
Hawthorne, N. J.; bids closed Aug. 4. 


365 tons, field house, Bethlehem, Pa.; Ingalls 
Iron Works, Birmingham, Ala., low bidder. 
300 tons, state highway bridge work, Perry, 
Juniata and Snyder counties; bids closed 
200 tons, S & S Soap Co. factory, East 135th 
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ROUND FLAT‘HALF ROUND-STRAIGHTENED and CUT 


High Carbon Spring - Oil tempered M.B. and 
H.B. * Aircraft - Signal Corps & Rope Wire, 
Enamelled or Galvanized. Low Carbon Basic and 
Bessemer. Commercial Bronze and Aluminum. 

Wire for practically all purposes and require- 
ments... Also Screen Wire Cloth. Highest Quality 
and Service Guaranteed. 


ESTABLISHED 1905 


CPCCCE wire mec. company 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 
REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSES IN PRACTICALLY ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 
Locomotives, Lorries 
AXLESS Trains and 

Complete Haulage Systems 
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ePLATING TANKS e 


eANODIZE TANKS e 
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|HEATING UNITS 
HEIL PROCESS EQUIPMENT CO. 
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New and Practical 


HOT-DIP GALVANIZING PRACTICE 


By W. H. Spowers Jr. 


This new second edition, is written in nontechnical language 
and discusses the latest, most improved and efficient gal- 
vanizing methods. It contains 23 chapters and is profusely 
illustrated with 56 photographs, 5 tables and in addition 
7 large foldering charts. 


188 Pages Especially noteworthy 
Price $6.00 is the 35-page 
Postpaid Bibliography 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


Book Department 
1213 West 3rd Street Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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CARBO-CLEANER the machine that... 


® Reduces carburizing time 
® Eliminates dirt and dust in shop 


_ AJA  ° Minimizes labor Costs 


| Write for Literature 


THURNER ENGINEERING CO. 
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HEAT TREATING 
FACILITIES 
for Ferrous and 
Nonferrous Metals 


Member Metal Treating Institute 


ITTSBURGH 


COMMERCIAL HEAT TREATING CO. 
BB 4s7H st. & Aver. PITTSBURGH, PA res 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND 
TRAILERS ; 


Caster and Fifth Wheel 
Types 


THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. 


Penn St., Niles, Ohio 
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street, New York; bids asked 
Is0) tons, state bridge, Rumford, Me.; bids 
\ug. 10, Augusta 


114) tons or more, Winchester Memorial Hos- 
pital, Winchester, Va.; bids Sept. 2. 


Tnstated tonnage, 6-story addition, Beth-El 
Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y.; bids Aug. 15 
Instated two stop log derricks, McNary Dam 
navigation locks; Washington Iron Works, 
Seattle, low $116,580 


‘nstated tonnage, St. Raymonds School, New 
York; pending; James King, Empire State 
Bldg that city, engineer in charge 
Unstated Parkwater pumping station, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; McGinnis Construction Co. and 
Henry George & Sons, Spokane, joint low, 
$193,713 
Unstated, improvements to Broadway bridge, 
Portiand Oreg., bids to Oregon Highway 
Commission, Portland, Aug. 1 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 
1500 tons, Grosvenor apartment house, Seattle 
to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Se- 


ittle 
REINFORCING BARS PENDING 
1453 tons, state bridge, Yorktown, Va.; bids 
Sept. 1; 230 tons of sheet piling also re- 
quired 
170 tons Public Roads Bureau bridges in 


Okanogan and Whatcom counties, Washing- 

ton state; general contracts placed 
Unstated, state grade separation, Baker, Oreg.; 

Valley Construction Co., Portland, Oreg 
low $434,547 


Unstated, two steel and concrete bridges, Rose- 


CONSTRUCTION 


ARKANSAS 


FORREST CITY, ARK. Arkansas Power & 
Light Co., Pine Bluff, has awarded a $15 
million contract to Ebasco Services, 2 Rector 
St New York, for erection of a power sta- 
tion near here. 


CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES—Lever Brothers Co. has be- 
gun construction of a $25 million soap and 
food products plant at Anaheim Telegraph 
td. and Washington Blvd. Largest private 
industrial plant in Los Angeles history, it 
will occupy a 30-acre tract, and will require 
15 months to complete. 

LOS ANGELES—California Institute of Tech- 
nology has awarded a $650.000 contract for 
an engineering laboratory building 


IDAHO 


BOISE, IDAHO—Baxter Foundry, heavily dam- 
aged by fire, will be rebuilt. Machinery and 
equipment were lost. 


ILLINOIS 


BELLWOOD, ILL.—Sauerman Bros. Inc., 522 
Ss Minton St., has awarded separate con- 
tracts totaling $200,000 for construction of 
a plant. Engineers are J. L. McConnell & 
Associates 53 W. Jackson St., Chicago. 

CHICAGO—David Berg & Co., 167 S. Water 
Market St., plans a $200,000 factory altera- 
tion and modernization program. Architect 
is A. Epstein & Sons Inc., 2011 W. Pershing 
St 

CHICAGO—Burny Bros. Inc., 2747 W. Van 
Buren St., has awarded a $950,000 contract 
to Enger Bros., 4910 St. Paul Ave., for con- 
struction of a bakery plant. 

CHICAGO—Cherry Meat Packers, 4742 S. Cal- 
ifornia St., has awarded a $156,670 contract 
to Martin J. Ingram, 228 N. LaSalle St., for 
construction of a meat packing plant. 

KANKAKEE, ILL.-—-Kankakee Journal plans to 
build a $1 million 1 and 2-story publishing 
plant. Architect is Philip D. West, 188 N. 
Wabash St., Chicago. 


INDIANA 
GARRETT, IND.—Hubbard Spool Co., 1622 
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bud and Fallon counties, Montana; bids to 
Helena, Aug. 3 


PLAVES.. ss 
PLATES PLACED 
250 tons, water storage tank, Coulee, Wash., 
to Consolidated Western Steel Corp., Seattle, 
(recommended for award). 
235 tons, tanks, Perth Amboy, N. J., to Chi- 
cago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago. 


PIPE . ws 
CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 
1300 tons, 16 and 24-in. cast iron pipe, Fram- 
ingham, Mass., to United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. 
740 tons, 6 and S-in., North Reading Mass., 
to Warren Pipe Co., Everett, Mass. 

330 tons, Metropolitan District Commission 
Hartford District Commission, Hartford, 
Conn., to R. D. Wood Co., Florence, N. J. 
2°60 tons, 6 to 24-in., New Bedford, Mass., to 

R. D. Wood Co., Florence, N. J, 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


Unstated, five irrigation systems, 3 to 16 in. 
pipe, alternative for steel mains; bids in to 
Yakima, Wash., Aug. 1. 


RAILS, CARS... 
RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Solvay Process Co., 1006 aluminum tank cars, 
with stainless steel fittings, to General 
American Transportation Co., Chicago, 


AND ENTERPRISE 


W. Carro! St., Chicago, has awarded a $200,- 
000 contract to Bulley & Andrews, 2040 W. 
Harrison St Chicago, for construction of 
factory and office buildings. 


IOWA 


DES MOINES, IOWA—-Winston & Newell 
Wholesale Grocery Co., 118 Fourth St., plans 
to build a $500,000 warehouse addition. 


KANSAS 


WICHITA, KANS.—Overend & Boucher, 1005 
Broadway, are the architects for a $300,000 
commercial garage. Architects serve as 
agents for the owner. 


MINNESOTA 


FOSSTON, MINN. Fosston Co-operative 
Creamery will build a $175,000 locker plant. 
Pians are by M. & G. Buetow, 1931 Univer- 
sity Ave., St. Paul. 

ST. PAUL—Cities Service Oil Co., 500 Robert 
St., has awarded a $200,000 contract to J. 
8S. Sweitzer & Son, 739 Pillsbury Ave., for 
construction of a warehouse at Fairview and 
Thomas Aves, 


NEW JERSEY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—General Foods Co., 250 
Park Ave., New York, plans to build a $300,- 
000 warchouse on Waldo avenue near Acad- 
emy street. 


NEW YORK 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.-—-Kinway Realty Inc., 15 
Court St., will build a $120,000 garage at 


54-65 Kermit Place. Plans are by Joseph B. 
Yesselman. 


OHIO 


ASHLAND, O.—Northern Ohio Telephone Co. 
plans to build a $465,000 telephone building 
on Main street with all automatic equipment. 

CLEVELAND—-Standard Oil Co. of Ohio has 
engineering work in progress which may lead 
to construction of $4 million crude oil dis- 
tillation unit here. 

MANSFIELD, O.— Weldon Bldg. suffered a 


$100,000 fire which caused damage to 
15 commercial and industrial tenants 


OREGON 


PORTLAND, OREG.—T. E. & J. C. deSha 
1900 S. W. Water St., have awarded a §] 
000 contract to Wilson & Dean, 2023 N 
58th St., for construction of a plastic 
center. 

MADRAS, OREG.—Warm Springs Lumber 
will replace its planer mill at a cost 
$150,000. 

PORTLAND, OREG.—Kaiser-Frazer Motor 
Willow Run, Mich., will build a $500,000 
sembly plant here. Architects are Wolft & 
Phillips, Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA—E. I. du Pont de Nem« 
& Co., Inc., Nemours Bidg., Wilmingt 
Del., has awarded a $1.5 million contract 
Wark & Co., 1700 Sansom St., for const: 
tion ot a research laboratory. 


TENNESSEE 


MURFREESBORO, TENN.--A. H. Poppe, Ni 
3remen, O., will build a $200,000 dehydrati: 
plant here 


TEXAS 


ALBA, TEX Alba Oil & Refining Co ‘ 
Alba Reporter Publishing Co., plans to build 
a $1 million refinery. 

HOUSTON—-Felix Doran Jr., 3916 Main 8st 
Dallas, will build a $275,000 warehouse ad 
jacert to Hightand Industrial Terminal! 

NEW ULM. TEX McCarthy Oil & Gas Corp 
Shell Bidg., Houston, plans to build a $5.5 
million gasoline absorption plant here and 
will also spend $250;000 on area gas lines 

SWEETWATER, TEX.—Lone Star Cement 
Corp., First National Bank Bldg., Dalias 
pians to construct a $250,000 cement plant 
near here. 


VIRGINIA 


ROANOKE, VA Mas® City Laundry, 902 
13th St. S.W., is rebuilding its laundry 
a cost of $100,000. 


WASHINGTON 


KENNEWICK, WASH.—Election has been set 
for Aug. 29 to pass on proposed water sys 
tem bond issue for $1,150,000. City plans 
to purchase holdings of Pacific Power & 
Light Co. and Kennewick irrigation district 
for $390,000. Balance of the funds would be 
used for a filtration plant, and expansior 
and improvements to consolidated systems 

SPOKANE, WASH.—P. G. McInnis and Henry 
George & Sons, joint low bidders at $193,713 
have the award for construction ef city’s 
proposed Parkwater water pumping statior 


WEST VIRGINIA 


WHEELING, W. VA.—Wheeling Electric Co 
will soon begin an $18 million expansion pro- 
zram which will mean greater electric serv- 
ice for Wheeling, Moundsville and Benwood 
W. Va., and East Liverpool, Ste:benvi! 
and Wellsville, O. 


e 


WISCONSIN 


MANITOWOC, WIS.—Manitowoc Herald-Times 
has awarded a contract to Kasper Construc- 
tion Co., Manitowoc, and other firms for 
$125,000 plant. 


CANADA 


EDMONTON, ALTA.—Gaults Alberta Ltd 
Revillon Bidg., plans to build a $300,000 
warehouse and office. Architect is N. C. M 
Kernan, 3 Credit Fancier Bldg. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Lily Cups Ltd. plans 
contruct a $500,000 plant. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Longworth Milling Co. Lt« 
7 Vine Ave., plans to build a $200,000 plan! 
and warehouse. 

TORONTO, ONT.-——Morris Summit Gold Mir 
Ltd., c/o E. M. Thompson, president, *° 
MacLean St., will spend $100,000 on a m 
and a 7.5 mill road to Salmon Gold Mines 
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